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SE WELLCOME INSTITUTES 





SECRETARY’S INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


THE Eighth Volume of the Transactions of the Association is 
herewith presented to the members. The third edited by the 
present Secretary, and as it will be the last, it is hoped and believed 
that the efforts made herein to secure simplicity with uniformity of 
style and method may commend themselves for future numbers, 
and that both the material and make-up of the volumes that may 
follow may rightly represent an equal advance in valuable work 
and membership. Perhaps no part of this and the last volume will 
-find more ready appreciation than the faithful verbatim reports of 
the discussions; and as these are clearly becoming a more impor- 
tant feature of the sessions of the Association, and give to the 
world most clearly the individuality of the members and their 
views, it cannot be too strongly urged that these reports be well 
provided for in the future. That more stringent rules in regard to 
the reception and publication of matter by the Association are 
imperatively demanded is most clear, if the high standard early 
- aimed at for our Transactions is to be maintained, or, indeed, if 
simple truth is to be taught. Trusting that the leniency granted all 
imperfections may be in proportion to the pleasure the work has 


afforded the Secretary, it remains for him only to say— Vale! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


By Pror. R. C. KEDZIE, M.D., 
Of Lansing, Mich. 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PusBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION: — 
Once more we meet in annual council to consider questions which inti- 
mately concern the weal — the literal wealth — of our common humanity. 
In this council political lives and sectarian differences are swept aside like 
the foam on some mighty river, while the current of the forces which tend 
to purity, to safety, to health and life of all who are exposed to pain, to 
sickness and death, ‘moves on with the unswerving and resistless sweep of 
destiny. We come from distant States and widely separated communities, 
each with his individual ideas, cares, and anxieties, but all with a com- 
mon purpose to subordinate personal preferences to the general good, and, 
above and beyond all selfish interests, to place the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

But as we thus meet, with clasp of hands and words of mutual welcome, 
there is a shadow on your faces as the thought continually obtrudes itself 
that we are not all here. Since wé last met, Death has taken from us one 
of our brightest and best beloved, — our President of one year ago. You 
had all observed with unspeakable pain the evidence that to him life was 
not to be long, yet, when the news of his sudden death came, it brought a 
shock to us all. While his life was short as measured by years, it was 
long when measured by the deeds done for the good of man. ‘‘ That life 
is long which answers life’s great end,” and who of us can show a brighter 
record of unselfish devotion to the well-being of his race than Dr. Charles B. 
White? As physician in the Crescent City, as President of the Louisiana 
State Board of Health, as Medical Director of the Auxiliary Sanitary 
Association of New Orleans, —a city presenting more difficult problems to 
the sanitarian than any city within our borders, —and finally as President 
of this Association, Dr. White manifested everywhere and at all times a 


- devotion to the public weal, and a capacity to promote its interests excelled 


by none. 

As evidence of the esteem in which he was held in the city of his adop- 
tion, I quote the following tribute to his memory from the New Orleans 
‘¢ Picayune : ” — 

‘¢ New Orleans could ill afford to lose such a man as Dr. C. B. White. 
He was, as Mr. Whitney said in his beautiful address to the Sanitary 
Association, ‘a good citizen, an able physician, and a noble man.’ No 
man ever thought and studied more over the good of his city than Dr. 
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White did over New Orleans, and no man stood higher in the United States 
as a sanitarian than he, —a fact proved by his election as President of the 
National Health Association. The people who stood around his coffin 
were an honor to his memory, and testified to his place in this community ; 
they were composed of the learned men of the city, — our leading minis- 
ters, physicians, lawyers, and financiers. He was such a good physician ; 
he was so gentle, and generous, and kind, and during the days when his 
body lay waiting in the hushed darkness for the brother to come from the 
West, not an hour passed that some person did not steal in at the crape- 
hung door to look with wet eyes on his face. Sometimes it was a rich 
man, sometimes a poverty-stricken woman, sometimes a wrinkled old 
negro; but they passed in a long procession, like living records of the . 
skill and wisdom and never-ending generosity that had filled his life with 
good and noble deeds. A choir of men’s voices sang at his funeral the 
Doctor’s favorite hymn, and at the last line their voice faltered and broke 
down, and then, in addition to this touching tribute, his minister said to 
some one, after the services were ended, ‘ He had lived beyond all phi- 
losophies ; but with all his learning he came back in the last weeks of his 
life to the *‘ Rock of Ages.’” ; 

So busy was he in working and planning for the good of others that 
Dr. White could not find time to die; but death literally tore him from 
his work. From his chosen home in the far-off South loving hands 
brought him tenderly back to the old home of his boyhood, to lay him 
down to that dreamless sleep whose waking is immortality. REsT THEE, 
loyal Knight-errant of God! 

A few others of our number have fallen in their places, — Jenkins, 
Mussey, and Gibbs have gone to their reward, — of whom the Committee 
on Necrology will make fitting mention. Death has entered our ranks 
but seldom during the year, but its blows have been heavy. 


THE OBJECTS OF SANITARY SCIENCE. 


Sanitary science includes everything that can prevent disease, and thus 
promote the public health. The public health is not an entity apart and 
by itself, but is the aggregate of the health of the individuals of a com- 
munity. Any means that will promote the public health will corre- 
spondingly increase the well-being of the largest number of individuals. 
*¢ The subject of public sanitation,” says Dr. Stokes, ‘‘ which implies 
preventive medicine in its widest sense, as distinguished from curative 
medicine, touches every hearth and home in the country; every man, 
woman, or child, from the highest to the lowest; every institution in the 


- State, its power, its defences, its manufactures; every trade, every occu- 


pation, domestic purity, domestic happiness, national property, national 
health, longevity, and morals; the duties of property, the exercise of 
charity, and the blossoming and the fruit of our common Christianity. 
Its end is to improve and to preserve man’s body in the best condition, 
and through it his immortal part. ‘The body of man,’ says Dr. Ack- 
land, ‘is not only the casket which contains the soul. It is more, — it 
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is a casket. which, under certain conditions, moulds and modifies the 
soul. ‘There is a class of persons, I am happy to say rapidly diminish- 
ing in number, who seem to be of the opinion that we, who are engaged 
in sanitary work, are somewhat fanatical; and that because it is con- 
nected with our material frame it is therefore a second-rate subject, fit 
only for inferior men. If I can read anything in the history of the globe 
it is this: that the great qualities of a people depend in large measure 
(except in rare instances) upon the physique of the nation. I appeal to 
all who have studied the philosophy of history, whether it is not the fact 
that some of the highest of human qualities have been shown in a most 
eminent degree in days when there was no systematic education, accord- 
ing to the modern notion of book-learning. So far as the comparative 
national health is concerned, I say there is no possibility of exaggerating 
the importance, not to our own country alone, but to the world, of foster- 
ing and caring for the body of man.’”? 

These are noble words, and commend themselves to the judgment of 
all thoughtful men. 


THE PENALTIES OF SCIENCE. 


If the sanitarian is working for noble ends, by unselfish means, let him 
not, therefore, suppose that he will be exempt from the imputation of 
sordid motives, or that he will at once be hailed as the benefactor of his 
race. Human nature resents the assumption of moral excellence. There 
was once an excited election in Athens, when they were to decide by bal- 
lot whom they would send into exile, because of general dislike, and 
Aristides seemed to be the leading candidate. An ignorant but out- 
spoken Athenian handed him a ballot, and asked him to write on it the 
name ‘ Aristides.” — ‘* Has Aristides done you any wrong that you vote 
for his exile?” — ‘* None, whatever ; but I am tired of hearing him called 
‘the just.” The leading characteristics of the common man seem to 
have been developed early in the history of the race. ‘‘ Every man’s 
work shall be tried by fire, of what sort it is” ; and he who acts from mo- 
tives that seem a rebuke to selfishness will be subjected to the ordeal of 
a furnace heated sevenfold. | 

He will sometimes be associated’*with men who bring discredit upon 
the cause, for the reason that they do not, themselves, rise to the level of 
the greatness of the work. In the -words of an eminent sanitarian: 
“* Many modern sanitarians with but a smattering of knowledge, and 
with imperfect powers of reasoning, have done much to throw ridicule 
upon a great subject. But this was to be expected. In every depart- 
ment of human knowledge there have been, and still are, camp-follow- 
ers of science, more ready to theorize than to investigate, whose dogma- 
tism is only equalled by their ignorance, and who have adopted some 
special line of investigation without any previous training or discipline 
of the mind. These men, in the words of Curran, ‘ hop with airy and 


-Yournal of the Royal Dublin Society. 1875. 
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fantastic levity over fact and argument, and perch on assertion, which they 
call conclusion.’” — Dr. Stokes. 

In the next place the good to be secured by sanitary science will be 
questioned and its benefits denied. As a sample of the scepticism 
which waylays scientific progress I present the following passage, which 
has been going the rounds of the newspapers: ‘‘ In relation to the state 
and progress of human health, the improvement effected by science con- 
sists in a prolongation of the passive endurance of life, rather than an 
extension of the period of true vitality, or any increase of the opportunity 
for good work and real intellectual enjoyment. We may live longer, 
but our lives are neither happier, nor more useful, for the excessive energy 
recently devoted to the conservation of health, or the inordinate and 
laborious means taken to avoid disease and death. It may, doubtless, be 
possible to raise humanity to the level’ of one of those scientific toys, — 
which approximate perpetual motion, but expend their whole force in 
moving themselves. . Whether longevity, purchased at the price of pass- 
ing a lifetime in running away from: death, would be worth having, I 
must leave to be determined by the judgment of those who set a value on 
our so-called sanitary progress, which I, for one, fail to recognize. I 
think men were happier and better, and lived nobler lives, before the 
pursuit of health and the yearning for longevity became a craze, almost 
amounting to madness.” 

I make this anonymous extract in full recognition of the fact that it is 
easy for any person, by flippant and reckless assertion, to crowd into a 
few sentences an amount of falsehood that will require a long argument 
to entirely refute. An ink blotch may, in a moment, and by the rudest 


hand, be thrown on the spotless purity of a bridal robe, which will 


require powerful chemicals to remove, and the appliances of the laundry 
for hours to restore the dress to its former lustre. In spattering and 
spoiling, scepticism always holds the coigne of vantage. The destroying 
vandal is more than a match for creative genius. 


DOES SANITARY SCIENCE SECURE LONGEVITY, NOT BY THE ENLARGE- 
MENT, BUT BY THE ATTENUATION, OF LIFE? . 


Do not suppose that I shall attempt to prove the value of long life. In 
all lands and in all times it has been considered the chief blessing. 
*¢ With long life will I satisfy him.” ‘‘ For length of days, and long 
life, and peace, shall they add to thee.” Of wisdom it is said, ‘‘Zength 
of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand (token of inferior 
value), riches and honor.” But the superlative value of life, never to be 
mistaken for fear of death, is so ingrained in the heart of man that it 
needs no advocate, any more than morning requires a mirror to peri tgs 
the glory of sunrise. But to 

* Put day to day 
And count them all by seven,” 
and thus spin out existence when all the light and joy of life are fled, is 
not the end proposed by sanitary science. It is rather to make existence 


ee 
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so full of life that the suicidal suggestion, ‘‘ Is life worth living?” shall 
never enter the human soul. 

A French writer has wittily said, ‘¢‘ The health which is secured only 
by constant watchfulness is itself a kind of disease.” There is here a 
happy combination of wit and error which is characteristic of French 
genius ; but the statement itself is only a travesty of preventive medicine. 
The man that removes known causes of sickness and death exhibits the 
same forethought on these vital subjects that is demanded in every 
successful calling in life. A prudent man will give to the protection of 
health a care corresponding to that bestowed upon the preservation of 
property, or any other goods he may acquire or inherit; only, as other 
possessions are of less value than life and health, and are valueless in 


their absence, he will give more heed to things of highest importance. 


‘¢ Wisdom giveth life,” said the wisest of earth; and he is not to be 
accused of folly who prizes this gift of wisdom. The man who builds 
his house in such way as to prevent the possibility of ‘‘ a defective flue,” 
and thus secures his household against nine-tenths of the alleged causes 
of fires, is not to be classed with the fellow, who, mousing around at 


~untimely hours, awakens you with the exasperating inquiry, ‘‘ Don’t you 


smell fire?” The man who prevents disease is not to be mistaken for 
the valetudinarian, who spends life in dodging death. 

Sanitary science rises to higher aims than petty contrivances to ward 
off special results. It strikes at causes rather than effects. In a leaky 
dwelling half-science is seen busily setting out pans and basins to catch 
the drip from the leaking roof, warning the occupants of the dangers 
from damp rooms and wet clothing. Sanitary science interposes with 
the word of authority: ‘‘ Away with your slop-bowls, and send for 
shingles and a carpenter to put on a storm-proof roof !”?—‘* Not so,” says 
semi-science, ‘‘the roof does no harm;; it is the water that comes through 
the roof that is the source of danger !” 

Let us now turn our attention to vital statistics, to determine whether 
the advance in health and the enlargement of life is real progress, or only 
a hallucination of wild enthusiasts. 


REDUCED DEATH—-RATE. 


The report of the Registrar General of England shows that the death- 


rate in twenty-three and a half years has heen reduced twelve and two- 


tenths per cent. in urban, and eight and a half per cent. in rural, districts. 
This is a grand showing of the results of sanitary progress. Yet we are too 
apt to overlook the significance of these results, in relation to the improved 
condition of the people. We fix our eye upon the inanimate figures, and 
do not see what lies deeper than the figures, —the joy and happiness which 
flow from this expansion of life, and which require the scientific imagina- 
tion to perceive and value. But these estimates of the Registrar General 
relate to human life in gross, and give us no comprehension of the con- 
dition of the different epochs of life. Life may be drawn out into attenu- 
ated helplessness, without any increase of human happiness. 
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By a study of the reports of the Registrar General of England for forty 
years I find that the number who complete adolescent life by surviving 
the twentieth year has been increased twelve and sixth-tenths per cent. in 
forty years; and that the number who enter adult life, and pass from 
twenty to thirty-five years, has been increased twelve and two-tenths per 
cent. In other words, in a given population, where eight persons passed 
from childhood to manhood, forty years ago, more than nine now join the 
ranks of productive manhood; where eight persons survived fifteen years 
of active toil, nine persons now attain the same age. The waste of life 
in childhood is checked in part, and these saved from premature graves, 
with all its measureless woe, have been added as joyful recruits to the 
reapers in life’s harvest. This is something vastly more significant than 
a mere extension of life in gross: it is an addition in particular to that 
period of existence when the real work of life is done. If to relatively 
diminish the number of non-producers by bringing a larger proportion to » 
the producing age is worthy only of a sneer, then it is difficult to say what 
achievement in human progress is worthy of commendation. By thus 
laying her guiding hand upon those wide-reaching forces and causes 
which mould human destiny, sanitary science has inaugurated a revolution 
in human society as pervasive, yet as silent, as the dawning of the morn- 
ing, which comes ‘‘ with healing on its wings.” 

When we look at the influence of sanitary science in removing the 
causes of death we find the same evidence of progress. ‘Take the 
zymotic diseases, which may affect every age, and against which the 
robust are scarcely more protected from attack than the feeble. They 
are the ‘‘ destruction which wasteth at noonday,” as well as the *‘ pesti- 
lencg which walketh in darkness.” T'wo hundred years ago small-pox 
was the cause of death of ninety-six out of every one thousand deaths in 
England, and sixty-six and one-half out of every one thousand deaths in 
Germany. Now the mortality from small-pox is less than one in one 
thousand. Sanitary science has thus saved ninety-five deaths in every 
thousand in England, and sixty-five and one-half in Germany. The 
saving of life by vaccination every year is equal to one-tenth of the stand- 
ing armies of Europe. In Mexico three and a half millions perished by 
one visitation of this fell disease. If one hundredth part of this number 
should now die in any nation by a single epidemic, the world would 
stand aghast in horror. The black death that slew twenty-five millions 
in Europe is a thing of the past, and will never again be possible until 
sanitary science is forgotten. 

Other diseases, supposed to be less amenable to the control of science, 
have been checked, if not exterminated. Within thirty years the number 
of deaths from typhus, typhoid, and continued fevers has been reduced 
more than one-half. These destroyers of life are kept at bay only by the | 
unremitting exertions of science. When science shall push into still 
wider fields of research, and shall fully reveal the germs which cause 
measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and consumption, and shall provide a 
method of inoculation, or discover germicides, which shall protect the | 
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race from their influence, what tongue of prophet or harp of evangel 
shall portray the future life of the race! 

I have no patience with the cold cruelty of semi-science, which calmly 
contemplates the preventable sickness and death, and hails these as 
weeding and pruning processes by which to make the race better and 
stronger. If only the weak and puny were taken away there might be a 
cold-blooded force in such reasoning ; but we find the strong and vigorous 
smitten down along with the weak and helpless. It is not the worthless 
and the wicked alone that are weeded out by death. The pistol-shot 
which may arrest the burglar may also smite down a Lincoln anda 
Garfield. Small-pox and diphtheria may sweep away the lowest, and 
yet not spare the highest, in social rank. The typhoid fever which may 
smite the beggar in his hovel may also slip into the royal palace, to lay 
its withering touch upon the heir to the throne. It is not reserved for 
human wisdom to decide who shall live and who must die in order to 
subserve the highest interests of the race. It was a murderer, and to 
conceal his murder, who first raised the doubt, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
ke@per?” Preventable sickness unprevented is a crime against society ; 
preventable death not prevented is a crime against God. 


POSSIBILITIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


When we look at the lower forms of life we find that, under the guid- 
ing and fostering hand of man, they have reached a degree of develop- 
ment and attained a length of life not reached in their natural state. 
This has been well pointed out by Dr. Jarvis, in his article on ‘** The 
Political Economy of Health.” Compare the Durham ox of to-day 
with the stump-tailed steer of last century; the dairy quality of our 
best breeds with the scrub-cows of the past.. The weight of dressed car- 
casses and the quantity of dairy products have been more than doubled, 
to say nothing of their improved quality. The sheep in ‘‘the good 
old times” of one hundred and fifty years ago would furnish twenty- 
eight pounds of dressed carcass, and shear two pounds of hair-like wool. 
The improved sheep of to-day will dress eighty pounds, and shear eight 
pounds of wool with a texture like silk. Look at the speed and endur- 
ance of the horse, developed within a century. You all remember the 
time when a horse that could trot a mile in 2.40 was a wonder. 
Some twenty-five years ago, when Flora Temple, at Kalamazoo, trotted 
a mile in 2.19, the excitement was like that over some national victory. 
Yet the mile-time has been brought below 2.11, and we have horsemen 
who will never rest satisfied till they have brought the time below 2.10. 
Contrast the long-snouted, razor-backed hog of the ‘‘ good old times,” 
with the Essex and Suffolk of to-day. In the vegetable world the rate 
of development is similar. Compare our golden pippins with crab- 
apples; the melting Doyennes with Choke pears; luscious Crawfords 
with the leather-bound peach-stone from which it sprung. There is not: 
a fruit or vegetable we eat, a grain we sow, a fabric we wear, or a 
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flower we cherish, that has not been transformed and glorified by the 


cultivating and guiding hand of man. 

The objection may be raised that these conditions of extraordinary 
development are unnatural, and that plants and animals thus raised above 
their natural level will revert to a lower development when left to them- 
selves, and hence the excellence of their present condition is entirely 
factitious. It is enough to reply that by the same argument we may 
prove that life itself is unnatural; that living beings, left without extra- 
neous help, soon revert to inorganic matter; that the great mass of 
all material things is dead matter,—the stars which people space, 
the earth under our feet, the air above us, and the ocean which heaves 
and palpitates like a thing of life, ——ALL DEAD, with only here and 
there a living point. All the forms of life we see about us, which to our 
eye seem to fill the earth to repletion, are only the thinnest film covering 
the body of dead matter,—the bloom on the plum, which the lightest 
touch wipes out forever! ‘Yet life is none the less real and natural. 
The excellence in life is as real as the living itself; but, like life, it has 
its price, and is not secured and maintained without effort.. But it is 
only by a superior intelligence that this is produced, and not by the 
action of innate causes. Dr. Jarvis forcibly says: ‘* Beyond the pale 
of man’s intelligent aid life is apparently stationary. So far as human 
observation has gone, the wild, uncultivated plants, the trees of the forest, 
the grass of the meadows, the flowers of the untouched wilderness, the 
fishes of the sea, the birds of the air, insects, reptiles, wild beasts of the 
desert, left to their own instincts, are no larger nor stronger ; they have no 
more vital force or longevity than in the beginning of their race on 
earth.” —Report of State Board of Health, Mass., 1874, p. 359- 

The improvement of all the lower forms of life, both animate and 
inanimate, has been the result of direct interference on the part of man. 
If man would give a corresponding attention to the development of his 
own race, by careful attention to the laws of heredity and a wise control 
of his environment, might not as striking results be secured in human 
development as already have been secured in stock-breeding? The com- 
plete realization of this is hardly to be expected, for classic mythology 
informs us that Love was born blind, and no oculist has yet been found 
with the skill to give him vision. But the environment is within man’s 
control, and he may thus secure that ‘* continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external conditions in which healthy life consists.” 

Human life, as at present seen, is not like a goblet filled to the brim, to 
which any addition is to be compared to piling fluid upon fluid in un- 
stable equilibrium, liable to sudden overflow, all the more imminent as 
the accumulation proceeds. It is rather a half-filled bucket, whose staves 
are so imperfectly compressed by the loose-fitting hoops that leakage, not 
“overflow, prevents further accumulation. The sanitarian seeks to tighten 
the hoops, and thus secure filling to the normal capacity, so that man 
may fill the measure of his days, and not be defrauded of the precious 
years of his earthly heritage. 
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THE OUTLOOK OF SANITARY SCIENCE. 


When persons are engaged in any enterprise involving a multiplicity 
of details, so that the immediate particulars fill the eye to the exclusion of 
any view of the work as a whole, it is often a help to the weary worker 
to pause long enough to grasp the outlines of the field of endeavor, and 
to note the signs of progress, and thus take heart for new work, or to 
note the points where failure is seen, in order to direct effort where best 
results may be secured. 

With reference to preventive medicine we may appropriately utter the 
challenge of the old Hebrew bard, ‘*‘ Watchman, what of the night?” 
and, as in the days of old, comes back the response, ‘‘ The morning 
cometh, and also the night,” — signs of encouragement and cheer for the 
race, like the breaking of the morning after the long night of woe; also 
signs of discouragement and failure, like the sable wings of night, which 
shut out the sun of prosperity and cover the stars of hope. But this is 
the history of human progress in every field and for all time. No army 
with widely extended front ever marched with even pace to victory, with- 
out check or temporary defeat in any of its divisions. The same is seen 
in all of Nature’s processes. Spring comes, not with serene and even- 
paced advance, but often with sudden leaps and wild recoil. Niagara 
surges onward with resistless flow; but here and there are eddies and 
refluent waves which would make us believe that the river is flowing 
backward to its source. But, in spite of delay and momentary defeat, 
substantial progress is made; the chills and storms of spring do not pre- 
vent the summer; the swirls and counter-currents of the river do not 
arrest its march to the sea. When we look at the evidences of advance- 
ment in the prevention of disease, and in the promotion of the general 
health, we find frequent occasions for devout thankfulness. 

Among the causes for hopefulness for the immediate future J name the 
following: 1. Extension of the knowledge of the causes of zymotic 
diseases, such as charbon (or splenic fever) and chicken cholera in domes- 
tic animals, and of diphtheria in human kind. All infectious and conta- 
gious diseases must soon be brought into the same category when we 
_ shall know and identify the specific cause. 

2. The prevention of these diseases by extension of the method of 
inoculation. This has been done in some diseases of domestic animals. 
If, by similar means, measles, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, can thus be 
brought under control, and priceless childhood be rescued from this 
trinity of woe, how many a Rachel, now weeping beside her childless 
cradle, will be comforted ! 

3. The discovery of the bacillus, which is the cause of consumption, 
by Dr. Koch, of Berlin, marks an epoch in the history of medicine. - 
Tubercular consumption has been the opprobrium of medicine. It is the” 
remorseless destroyer of our race, — being the cause of one-seventh of the 
deaths of our race, and of one-third of the deaths in the active period of 
adult life. It has sown the earth with untimely graves. It is yet too early 
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to say how much immediate benefit shall spring from this capital dis- 
covery; but any means which shall bring within our control, even re- 
motely, this fell destroyer of our race, is full of promise. If science shall 
stretch forth only the hand of prevention, what a boon to our kind! If 
it shall finally reach forth the hand of healing and guard mankind from 
consumption, as effectually as she has saved us from small-pox, or the 
lower animals from splenic fever, what a shadow will be lifted from the 
face of our common humanity ! 

4. Another element of hopefulness is the world-wide interest now 
taken in questions of public health. In centuries past, history tells us of 
the gathering of ecumenical councils, where met the representatives from 
all the civilized world to consult on questions of momentous religious 
interest, and to decide upon the’great affairs of the church. Modern 
times see the gathering of similar councils, of equally wide-spread con- 


stituency, to consult about questions of temporal salvation and conserva-- 


tion of the public health. What would the seventeenth century have 
thought of a World’s Health Congress, with representatives from every 
nationality in Europe and America? ‘The warlike races are beginning to 
ponder the question of Christ, ‘‘ Is it lawful to save life or kill?” and to 
suspect that zo &2// is only half of the duty of a great nation, and that Zo 
save life is nearly as important. It is certain that national bigotry has 
been compelled to give place to amicable restrictions and concert of ac- 
tion for restraining disease. The saviors of our race shall yet be as 
honored as its destroyers have been. 

5. In our own land the sky is bright with promise. The organization 
of so many State Boards of Health,—and we greet with hearty welcome 
Indiana, who has lately joined this sisterhood of the Order of Mercy! 
—so many State Boards have been organized that now we count up to 
see how many States have no Board, instead of enumerating the number 
who have. The work of these Boards has been silent as the light, but 
quickening as the sunbeams. Some State Boards, like Illinois and West 
Virginia, — may their tribe increase !— have cleaned out the profane and 
ignorant crew who, for paltry gain, would experiment and trade on the 
lives and health of men. ‘The homes and the bedsides of the weak and 
suffering have been saved from the clutches of these harpies. Blessings 
on the law which holds the benignant shield of its protection over the 
suffering and sorrowing, shielding them alike from ignorant greed and 
artful cunning! ‘The work done by all these State Boards, in investi- 
gations of the relations of remote causes to the public health, — moisture 
and dryness, heat and cold, ozone and electrical conditions, etc., etc., — 
the dissemination of information on all these questions-relating to public 
health, so that when some terrible epidemic fills a village with wild wail- 
ing, high above the din and clamor of grief rises a clear voice, demand- 
ing in tones not to be silenced, Who well tell us the cause of this, and 
how to remove tt? So, also, the sanitary conventions to enlist all parties 
in the discussion of questions relating to public health, and to spread in- 
formation on these literally vztal questions; in short, to enlist humanity 
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in a crusade against disease, bearing aloft no blood-red battle flag, but 
lifting up the banner with the white cross of HEALTH! 

Other organizations in. the interest of health, without number, have 
been formed, —required by law, or voluntary in their organization, the 
jurisdiction confined to a city or village, or including a large territory. 
Some of these organizations have effected wonderful results, and their 
combined influence is beyond human calculation. Foremost in these 
voluntary organizations I place the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi» 
Valley. Without funds or patronage, without authority to command a 
single individual, with no power save the high purpose and courage to 
do good, and the confidence which such qualities inspire, the Council 
put down shot-gun quarantine, and for the past two years has kept the 
valley of the Mississippi open to commerce and travel, but closed against 
the pestilence. 


DISCOURAGEMENTS. 


Let us now turn the leaf, and look at some of the discouragements :— 

1. There is so much to be done, and so few to do. Lift up your eyes 
to the redemption of the world from avoidable disease and premature 
death, and behold the fields are white for the harvest, but the laborers 
are so few. 

2. A few who profess to be“reapers are wasters. They care little for 
the precious grain, but want the straw to make themselves a nest. With 
great volubility they point out the fact that the largest part of the harvest 
is straw, and insist that to waste so much good straw, which will make 
them a nice, warm bed, merely to save a little grain, is unconstitutional 
waste, and an invasion of reserved rights! This was to be expected. 
Eden had its serpent, with his plausible suggestions of profit to be secured 
by wrong-doing. Christ found his Judas, whose eye was ever on the 
purse ; and our own Revolution had its Benedict Arnold, willing to sell 
out struggling right for personal profit. 

3. A third cause of discouragement is found in what may be called the 
hostile indifference of Congress and the Executive to the National Board 
of Health. The American Public Health Association and the Sanitary 


Council of the Mississippi Valley were active in securing the organiza- 


tion of the National Board of Health. Both the Association and the 
Council are firm believers in the need —aye, the vital necessity — for a 
National Board of Health, whose jurisdiction shall be coterminous with 
the national boundaries, backed by national authority, and sustained by 
the national purse in its holy warfare upon communicable and prevent- 
able disease. States’ rights may glitter and splutter upon trivial questions 
of politics ; but disease will not pause at State lines, nor halt at municipal 
boundaries. When destruction takes on winged form, and comes float- 
ing on the very winds to lay waste our heritage, then we want some 
power whose jurisdiction shall be as wide-reaching as the wings of the 
destroyer, and shall command every force and resource requisite to with- 


stand the invading foe. Look at the situation. Small-pox has been 
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pouring in with the flood of European immigration, and but for the 
timely action of the National Board of Health, and the efficient aid of a 
few State Boards of Health, the north-west would have been one wide- 
spread hospital for small-pox, and the commerce of this vast region 
closed for atime. Yellow fever has been flickering like the baleful fires 
of the tomb along our gulf borders, and lately has blazed up with an 
epidemic, destroying life, wasting large communities with sickness, and 
crippling the commerce of our gulf coast, inflicting a money loss exceed- 
ing tenfold the entire cost of the National Board of Health, to say nothing 
of the suffering and death thus entailed. 

When we look to the future the prospect is not reassuring. The same 
destructive agencies will continue to work in the future as they have in 
the past. When we turn our eyes to the East we find additional cause 
for apprehension. Cholera has roused up from its lair in the jungles of 
India, is now laying waste the islands of the Indian Ocean, and will soon 
start on its sweep westward to lay waste Europe, to charge across the 


stormy Atlantic, and, like its predecessors, to die out in the valley of the © 


St. Lawrence, or along the banks of the Mississippi. Is this a time to | 


withdraw the watchmen who guard the public safety; to call in our 
trusty picket line, and hope to meet the destroyer with the fulmen bru- 
tum of States’ rights, or the guerilla warfare of isolated municipal 
action? mer, 

The painful conviction abides with us that a fearful blunder hasbeen 
made in thus crippling the National Board of Health, and that we have 
been guilty of the folly of changing front in presence of the foe. 

We thus see that light and shadow alternately flit across our land- 
scape; but the light grows stronger and the shadow less sombre. But 
we should remember that, whether in sunshine or in shade, the landscape 
still remains. In health or in sickness, in pleasure or in pain, the race 
moves on forever, keeping even step with the noiseless footfalls of time ; 
that whatever we may contribute towards improving the condition of our 
race will be a permanent addition to the welfare of our kind, while our 
errors and mistakes, like dead leaves and useless chaff, will be merci- 
fully buried in our graves. We are now painfully and wearily sowing 
the seed, but the generations to follow us shall reap the joyful harvest. 
Because we are only sowers, and because we shall never thrust in the 
sickle of the reaper, let us be only the more careful to scatter precious 


seed. Though our eyes shall never behold the sheaves of that far-off 


summer time, our ears may yet catch the echoes of their harvest song. 


Listen to the refrain: ‘‘ There shall be no more thence an infant of days, 


nor an old man that hath not filled his days; for the child shall die an 
hundred years old.” In the ages past how large a proportion of human 
beings were ushered into existence whose life was measured, not by 
years or months, but were literally zzfants of days! By the advance- 
ment of sanitary science and the stricter enforcement of sanitary law, the 
proportion of infants of days has been steadily diminished, and a con- 
stantly increasing number pass on into adult life. Year by year and age 
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by age a smaller number die in infancy and a larger proportion pass 
forward to productive manhood. With wider knowledge and more 
general enforcement of sanitary law this diminution of infant mortality 
and expansion of human life will go forward with ever-increasing 
momentum, till life will attain its normal limits, and every child shall 
reach his hundred years. Not only will life be extended, but the long 
life will be full of joyful activities, and man shall 7/7 his days. For this 
we toil and hope. God speed the day! 


II. 
ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


By GOVERNOR A. G. PORTER, OF INDIANA, AND MAYOR D. W. GRUBBS, oF 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Governor A. G. Porter addressed the Association as follows : — 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE AMERICAN PuBLIC HEALTH 
AssociaATIon, — To see the most intelligent members of a profession, 
whose income is derived from fees for curing diseases, assembled to con- 
sider, with real earnestness, the most efficient means of preventing dis- 
ease, is an inspiring spectacle. An Association formed for such a purpose 
should be warmly welcomed alike by the State and by the eo: 
in which it is met. 

It is said that the prevention of disease is to ie attained by avoiding or 
removing causes of disease, and by making the body less susceptible to 
these causes. To avoid or remove these causes the interposition of State 
or municipal regulations is often indispensable. The spread of contagions 
or epidemics cannot, ordinarily, be arrested by merely private agency. 
Municipal or State authority must be exerted to secure efficiency. Quar- 
antine regulations, sewerage, drainage, disinfection, isolation, the con- 
struction of buildings in populous districts with reference to ventilation 
and an exclusion of noxious gases, and other measures of like nature, 
must be adopted and enforced. | 

The extent to which the rise and spread of diseases have been pre- 
vented by the application of a knowledge of sanitary science furnishes 
a high incentive to continue efforts so successfully begun. Intelligent 
work in this almost limitless field is of very recent origin. Before an 
efficient beginning was possible, the superstition that diseases are of super- 
natural origin had first to be confuted and to be replaced by the theory, 
supported by the best observation, that Nature is a friend to all those who — 
obey her laws, or who, having violated them, strive to return to obedi- 
ence. This fact has begun to be so well recognized that it has been _ 
justly said, that the enlightened physician, before the administration of | 
drugs, will usually look for the presence of any deleterious agencies or 
unremoved causes of disease. Little has been attained toward the pre- 
vention of diseases compared with the infinite amount yet to be attained, 
but the efforts made have been crowned with the saving of a countless 
number of human lives and a great amount of human suffering: In the 
work which has been accomplished, the efficient aid rendered by the 
American Public Health Association has been recognized by the most 


authoritative writers. The Association has been specially efficient in im- 
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pressing upon the people the necessity of public efforts toward preven- 
tion, and therefore, in a great majority of States, State Boards of Health 
have been established by the Legislatures. It gives me pleasure to say 
that Indiana is one of those States, and that the law creating the Board is 
sufficiently complete, in its provisions to enable the Board to do much 
good. The law has, however, so recently come into force, that time 
enough has not yet elapsed to give it full efficiency. 

It gives me pleasure, also, to say that the practice of underdraining the 
soil has, in this State, been found so greatly to increase its productive- 
ness that, in proportion to the area of the State, it is said we have more 
underdrained soil than any of the States. Underdrainage has everywhere 
been followed by a great lessening of sickness; and intermittent fever, 
once so common, has become so rare that it is a good deal less prevalent: 
than in some of the oldest of the States. Our laws relating to drainage 
have been recently much improved, and a disposition to relieve the soil 
in every portion of the State of all excess of moisture, tending to lessen its 
’ productiveness and to bring on sickness, is everywhere evident. 

Although in the beginning of these remarks I have referred especially 
to the disinterested earnestness of the physicians here met, in studying 
how best to prevent disease, I am not unaware that some of the most 
efficient members of your Association are not members of the medical 
profession. It is also true, I know, as admitted by the best writers, that 
some of the most valuable suggestions with respect to sanitary measures 
have been furnished by persons not connected with the profession. 
There are in every profession certain limitations which always render 
non-professional codperation in all efforts toward progress and reform of 
real service. In addressing you on behalf of the State, I have dwelt 
especially upon the valuable suggestions made by you for efficient public 
efforts to prevent the development and propagation of diseases. JI am 
not ignorant, however, of the not less valuable aid which you are render- 
ing in suggesting: means of private prevention. 

I welcome you, gentlemen, to this State, on behalf of its citizens, with 
earnest cordiality, and ardently hope that you will at this session of your 
Association add much to a knowledge of the means by which sickness 
may be prevented, physical suffering diminished, and human life pro- 
longed. 


Hon. D. W. Grusss, Mayor of Indianapolis, spoke briefly as fol- 
lows : — 

Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN, —As Mayor of Indianapolis, and on 
behalf 6f the people I represent, it affords me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this city. An Association of this kind, composed of men of 
scientific attainments, who have voluntarily left their homes and forsaken 
their daily pursuits for the purpose of consulting together for the benefit 
of a common humanity, is one of the grandest spectacles of the age. At 
~ this day there is nothing of more importance to the people, or more in- 
teresting to men of science, than the investigation of the causes of disease, 
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and the origin of epidemics and contagions. In all large cities it has 
become a question of vital importance how to secure good drainage, 
proper ventilation, and pure water ; for without these the health of a com- 
munity cannot be preserved, and that pestilence ‘‘ that walketh in dark- 
ness, and that wasteth at noonday” cannot be stayed. 

The good work that has been done in the past by the intelligent and 
large-hearted men who compose this body is already well known. The 
work yet to be accomplished is vast and important. Bringing to it, as 
you do, the best thought and the well-directed zeal of earnest, learned 
men, no one can doubt that grand results will be attained. 

Coming here, as you do, without fee or hope of present reward, the 
good you will accomplish shall not be done in vain. Precious lives will 
be saved through the efforts of this Association, and I might intimate what 
your reward will be by slightly changing the lines of the poet : — 


‘‘ Heaven’s gate is closed to him who comes alone; 
Save thou a life, and thou shalt save thine own.” 


For he who labors for the good of others shall not fail of his reward. 
Again, gentlemen, permit me to assure you of a hearty welcome, and to 
express the hope that this may prove a very pleasant and profitable 
session to every member of the Association. 


III. 


LAWS REQUIRING MEDICAL MEN TO REPORT DEATHS 
AND CASES OF INFECTIOUS DISEASE TO THE PUB- 
LIC AUTHORITIES. 


By O. W. WIGHT, M.D., 
Detroit, Mich. 


AGITATION of the subject, indicated by the title of the paper here pre- 
sented, in England is spreading, through the medical journals, to the 
profession in this country. : 

American physicians have sometimes expressed doubts whether the 
State has a constitutional right to require a service from them without 
compensation ; but, to their credit, it must be said, that they have never 
allowed their real or supposed rights to interfere with the course of 
sanitary administration. . 

Inasmuch as the profession in this country have not, and in all proba- 
bility will not, question either the propriety or public utility of notifying 
health authorities of the existence of contagious diseases in their practice, 
thus imitating a considerable number of the British profession, I shall 
limit myself to a brief discussion of the legal bearings of the question. 

My sympathies are with the medical brethren in all wise efforts to 
maintain their just rights against the State, which-in this country affords 
them little protection, and does not everywhere even recognize their 
existence as members of a distinct profession; but an exposition of the 
law governing physicians, and ‘‘ persons acting as such,” in their relation 
to the public, so far as the important point under discussion is concerned, 
may prevent fruitless conflict and direct their efforts in the right channel. 

The police power of a State government is very extensive, and inheres 


_ in its sovereignty. ‘* All property,” says Judge Cooley (Prznczples of 


* Constitutional Law, p. 308), ‘* and all rights within the jurisdiction of 


a State, are subject to the regulations and restraints of its police power, 


except so far as they are removed therefrom by the express provisions of 


the Federal Constitution.” (Uzzted States v. DeWitt, 9 Wall., 41; 
United States v. Reese, U.S. Rep., 214.) ‘* The police power may be 
defined in general terms as that power which inheres in the Legislature 
to make, ordain, and establish all manner of reasonable regulations and 
laws whereby to preserve the peace and order of society and the safety 
of its members, and to prescribe the mode and manner in which every 
one may so use and enjoy his own as not to preclude a corresponding use 
and enjoyment of their own by others.” (Lzcense Cases, 5 How., 504; 
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License Tax Cases, 5 Wall., 462; Munn v. Lllinots, 94 U.S. Rep., 
GiZ5 A242) 

Illustrations of the exercise of the police power, by State Legislatures, 
are very numerous. A few may be given, in order to make the subject 
clear to those who are not students of the law. 

In exercise of the police power the State makes provisions for public 
education, establishing schools, prescribing the qualifications of teachers, 
regulating school ages, including the employment of all but licensed 
teachers, imposing conditions of school attendance, levying taxes for the 
support of schools, etc. 

Although choice of employment is a right preéminently characteristic 
of civil liberty, yet the State may use its police power to regulate, even 
to restrict, its full exercise, —as the working of young children in fac- 
tories, and of women and children in mines ; as the requiring of a license 
to practise medicine or law, after examination to ascertain qualifications 
and fitness, even moral fitness, as well as the proper learning; as pro- 
hibiting altogether certain occupations that are opposed to public policy, 
like aetna 

The State, by virtue of its police power, interferes with certain kinds 
of business, —as the sale of intoxicating drinks, requiring license therefor, 
or even prohibiting it altogether; as regulating innkeepers and common 
carriers ; as providing for the safety of theatres and other public build- 
ings; as the establishment of exclusive abattoirs (Slaughter-House 
Cases, 16 Wall., 36) ; as the suppression of or subjecting to restrictions 
the whole class of ‘‘ offensive trades.” 

By exercise of the same sovereign power the State may, in certain 
cases, establish prices, — as the toll of bridges or ferries; as the fare of 
roads to which the State grants the right of eminent domain; as the hire 
of hacks and drays, to which is accorded the accommodation of the pub- 
lic streets; as the charge for storage in elevators, upon the ground of 
their guwasz public nature (JZunn v. People, 69 Lll., 80; Munn v. 
Lilinots, U.S. Rep., 113); as the rate of interest, etc. 

The State, by virtue of its police power, regulates the domestic rela- 
tions, determining by its sovereign will how long children shall remain 
in the bondage of minority, at what age males and females may contract 
marriage, and for what causes divorce may be granted. 

These examples give some idea of the extensive police power of the 
State. As the eminent jurist, already quoted, again says: ‘* This is a 
most comprehensive branch of sovereignty, extending as it does to every 
person, every public and private right, everything in the nature of prop- 
erty, every relation in the State, in society, and in private life. (Com- 
monwealth v. Alger, 7 Cush., Mass., 53; Lhorpe v. Railroad Co., 247 
Vt., 140.) The use of public highways is regulated under it; so are the 
public fisheries and mines, if any, and so are all the occupations of life. 
The domestic relations are formed, regulated, sustained, and dissolved 
under the rules it prescribes; the age at which a child. becomes emanci- 
pated, the terms under which he may be allowed to apprentice himself 
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or be forced by the public authority to do so, and the measure of inde- 
pendent action in the marriage relation, are all determined by its rules.” 
(Principles of Constitutional Law, p. 227.) 

The State can exercise its police power, not only directly, but can 
delegate, at its sovereign will, its exercises to municipal governments, 
and to subordinate bodies within municipal governments. The Supreme 
Court of New York says (People ex rel. P. Cox, Hun., 7, 214): ** The 
Legislature has the power to confer the authority, to anne and enforce 
ordinances, not only on a municipal government, but on any department 
of a municipal government, as, for instance, on a board of health.” 

Now, the State, by virtue of its policy power, may undoubtedly require 
physicians to report cases of contagious and infectious diseases, arising in 
their practice, to the health authorities; also to make out death certifi- 
cates, and deliver the same to the proper recording officer. ‘A municipal 
government, or any department of a municipal government to which the 
State has delegated the necessary amount of its police power, may require 
the same service to the public. The State, or its duly authorized munici- 
palities, may also require heads of families to perform the same duties. 
The public good and the public safety require such information, and the 
supreme governing agency has the power to demand it from those who 
possess it, by reason of their occupation and relation to the community. 
The ultimate principle, on which rests this exercise of sovereign authority, 
is expressed in the golden maxim of the Roman law: Salus populz est 
lex suprema, ‘**'The public safety is the supreme law.” ‘This maxim 
reappears in all modern systems of jurisprudence, and, although at 
certain dark periods it ‘‘ shines like a jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” still it 
remains as a gem of perpetual beauty and legal truth. 

The physician, who is required to furnish the death certificate and the 
report of infectious disease, maintains that his time and his skill are his 
property, of which the State, or its municipality, has no constitutional 
right to deprive him, without just compensation or due process of law. 

Let us examine the claim, by the hard process of elimination, and see 
whether we have any residuum. It may be incidentally remarked that 
the householder, from whom the State may, and sometimes does, require 
the same service, has,a similar claim, resting on the same foundation. 

The provision of the fifth amendment of the Federal Constitution, that 
‘¢ private property shall not be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation,” is not applicable here, for all authoritative commentators and 
courts are agreed that it is a restraint upon the national power alone; it 
simply means that the federal government shall not take private property 
for national use, without just compensation. It is no restriction upon the 
police power of the several States. 

This provision, however, is supplemented by an important clause in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, to wit, no State shall ‘* Siege any person 


_ of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law.” And most of 


_ the State constitutions have a provision embodying these two features of 
the federal constitution. 
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Already the discussion is narrowed down to the two definite questions, 
What is ‘* property”? and What is ‘‘ due process of law’? 

A legal definition of the first question may possibly eliminate any 
necessity of answering the second question. 

Is the service rendered to the public, by physicians or householders, in 
giving information of deaths and contagious diseases, gained by the 
nature of their occupation or social relation, really a property, a vested 
interest? 

‘¢ Property and law,” says Jeremy Bentham (Przzczples of the Czvil 
Code, chap. 8), ‘‘are born and must die together. Before the laws, 
there was no property ; take away the laws, all property ceases.” 

There is no law that transforms into property the knowledge of the 
existence of infectious disease and the cause of death, which the physi- 
cian incidentally acquires in the practice of his profession. The knowl- 
edge which a citizen fortuitously acquires of any fact material to the 
issue of a cause in litigation is not his private property, on which he may 
set a price, and refuse to part with it except on his own terms. The 
State orders him peremptorily into court, and requires him to part with 
his knowledge under oath. It is customary to give the witness a small 
fee, not for what he knows, but in compensation for his time. <A citizen 
who has the proper qualifications to act as a juror may be compelled to 
attend court in that capacity, and spend days or weeks in the public 
service. He receives a per diem, not in exchange for the exercise of his 
patience, his attention, his intelligence, his integrity, and his judgment, 
but as a recognition of the fact that his time is consumed for the benefit 
of the community. His time may be worth ten times as much as the 
pay he receives. His services are not recognized by the State as a vested 
interest, subject to barter and the fluctuations of market price. Any 
person who happens to know of the existence of a felony is required by 
the State to inform the proper authorities, under penalty of being treated 
as acriminal himself. The State offers no compensation for the trouble 
and danger of communicating such knowledge in the public interest. 
There are many things which the governing agency refuses to stamp 
with law as property. Commerce in testimony and jury service is not 
only opposed to public policy, but, when clandestinely engaged in, is 
justly regarded as infamous. Formerly, in England, the physician and 
the lawyer received an honorarium — ‘‘ something given in gratitude for 
services rendered ” — instead of fees; learning and effort employed inthe ~ 
restoration of health or the administration of justice might not be Kee ; 
as merchandise and designated as property. 

I would gladly see the State conferring an honorarium upon the mem- _ 
bers of the medical profession for Hieidental services rendered to the — 
public, but not in response to insolent demands for fees and threats of — 
rebellion against needful law. 

The obligations of physicians to furnish the public health authorities 
with death certificates and reports of contagious diseases in their practice 
not only pertain to this higher plane of legal duties, which is above and — 


¢ 
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beyond mere property considerations, as viewed in the amendments of 


the Federal Constitution and in provisions of the constitutions of various 
States, but may be construed as in the nature of a license. Every lawyer, 
when admitted to the bar, must pay a fee in order to be enrolled in the 
list of attorneys. The State, in the exercise of its police power, may 
impose any reasonable condition on the practice of medicine. It may 
require an annual license fee, or it may allow any man to practise physic 
or surgery only upon the condition that the practitioner shall furnish the 
public with certificates of death, and information of the existence of infec- 
tious diseases, within the sphere of his professional work. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the State may invest its municipalities with so much 
of its sovereign power as necessary to enable them to impose the same 
conditions. 

Medical men who legitimately belong to the profession frequently peti- 
tion Legislatures to guard their ranks against the invasion of quacks, and 
should not rebel against the sovereignty whose protection they invoke. 

The principle here applied in solution of the question under discussion 
is admirably enunciated by the Court in a Connecticut case (Bradley v. 
N.Y. & N.H. R.R. Co., 21 Conn., 306) : ‘It is universally understood 
to be one of the implied and necessary conditions upon which men enter 
into society and form governments, that sacrifices must sometimes be re- 
quired of individuals for the general benefit of the a teeta ME for which 
they have no rightful claim to specific compensation.” 

Only one other point requires consideration in this discussion. Ad- 
mitting, hypothetically, that the physician has a vested property right in 
the services rendered to the public, as herein described, his remedy must 
be at law, to recover the value of such services. He cannot refuse to 
render the services demanded by the State, or by a municipality duly 
authorized by the State, upon the ground that compensation is not pre- 


_ viously or concurrently tendered. Even when realty is taken, under the 


law of eminent domain, for public use, there is a broad distinction made 
between the taking by private corporations and the taking by the State 
itself and its municipalities. ‘*When property is taken,” says Judge 


_. Cooley, ‘‘by the State, or by any municipal corporation by State authc:- 


ity, it has been repeatedly held not to be essential to the validity of the 


_ law for the exercise of the right of eminent domain, that it should provide 


for making compensation before actual appropriation.” (Cozstctutional 
Limitations, p. 560.) ‘‘The presumption of law is,” says the Supreme 


Court of Massachusetts (Zw/bot v. Hudson, 16 Gray, 417), ‘that the 


State will keep its faith inviolate and honestly fulfil its obligations.” 
Judge Sargent says (Ash v. Cummings, 50 NV./77., p. 621), ‘‘In cases 


where the State or a county or a town is to be made liable for the damages 


which an individual may suffer, by having his property taken for the pub- 
lic use, it is not so important that the compensation should be paid or 
secured in advance . . . because the presumption and fact are that 
these municipalities are always responsible.” ‘*The decisions upon this 


_ point,” again says Judge Cooley (/dzd., p. 561), ‘¢assume that, when the 


: 
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State has provided a remedy by resort to which the party can have his 
compensation assessed, adequate means are afforded for its satisfaction, 
since the property of the municipality, or the State, is a fund to which he 
can resort without risk of loss.” 

As, then, there cannot possibly be any property, any vested interest, in 
a mere potentiality of service, only in service actually performed, and as 


the State and its municipalities cannot be required, like private corpora- 


tions, to precede or accompany their demand for service with payment, 
it follows that the proper remedy is, not refusal to comply with the 
demand, but to present a claim for compensation, and to enforce the same 
through the agency of the courts. The same court that will inflict a 
penalty for disobedience to the law may adjudge that the party convicted 
and fined would have been entitled to compensation, if the required 
services had been rendered. 

Such services are usually rendered within municipalities which have 
ample authority to consider claims, to allow and order payment of the 


.same, which are amenable to the processes of the courts, and are liable, 


like individuals, for services ordered and received. It cannot be said, 
therefore, that the State has made no provision for payment of a just. 
compensation, when such services shall be adjudged to be invested with 
a property right. (Commdssioners v. Bowtie, 34 Ala., 461.) 

If, then, medical men, in any particular locality, wish to test the 
validity of statutes and ordinances requiring them to make death cer- 
tificates and report cases of infectious disease, my sincere and earnest 


advice to them is, that they proceed by a courteous demand for com- 


pensation, and not by a defiant refusal to obey law. They will thus 
secure the sympathy, if not the codperation, of the health authorities. 
The public, for whose benefit and protection the State uses its almost un- 
limited police power, will, in that case, be much more inclined to treat 
their claim with consideration and respect. 


IV. 
SANITARY GOVERNMENT — PRINCIPLES AND FACTS. 


By Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS, 
West New Brighton, N.Y. 


LIKE BEGETS LIKE AND GROWS UPON WHAT IT FEEDS. 


Wuart sanitarians have to deal with in the State and in the household, 
and how the work is performed, is the chief subject of this paper. The 
subject is of the deepest interest to every public body, to every private 
citizen, and especially to the family as a family; and, rightly considered, 
to the State as a State, and to every corporate and individual interest — 
within the Commonwealth. 

I speak of it not to enlighten or instruct the members of the Public 
Health Association, for it is to be presumed that, under the law of 
reasonable intelligence and of duty, they are acquainted with the one 
and quite ready to perform the other. 

I speak now as a member of the State Board of Health, in one of the 
largest States of the Government, and as one for several years in the 
State service, in its Legislature, and in its recent conventions for making 
and amending the fundamental laws of the State. I believe, also, in the 
missionary work.of education through voyages of discovery for the 
detection of the causes of physical disease, for the exposure of vices, 
crimes, ignorances, and neglects which injure, if not the souls, at least 
the bodies, of men. I believe in voluntary, manly, and benevolent ser- 
vice to perform this work. Professional service is wise, necessary, and 
just, whether in the pulpit, where ‘‘ the violated law speaks out its 
thunders”; in the study and toil of the physician, whether selected to 
minister to the mind diseased, or to the temple of the human body, 
where so many diseases are born, retained, transmitted, inherited ; and in 
the labors of those appointed to make, administer, and consider the civil 
and criminal laws of the land. 

These are all appointed persons for specific, intelligent, and respon- 


_ sible work, and occupy, perhaps, the time and study of a million or more 


of its citizens. But I wish more to speak of those mental and bodily 
interests which include not only this single million of teachers, but of 
the fifty-two millions, young and old, in the land not included in what is 
called professional work. 

There is a higher law than professional service, born of the Giver of 


all good, implanted in the best thoughts and affections of men bearing 


the image of the Creator, and destined —if physical pain and misery 
are ever finally removed —to secure that end, and chiefly through the 
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good will and good work of voluntary service, each man and woman and 
interest working in harmony for the preservation of life and health and 
happiness. 


THE PREVENTION OF PREVENTABLE DISEASES IS THE FIRST PURPOSE 
OF A WISELY GOVERNED STATE. ; 


The cure of bodily disease, where it exists, belongs to the physician, 
and latterly,—happily for the State,—the physician, in unselfish 
methods of counsel and conduct, consents to impart his experience, to 
reduce mortality, and to direct the ignorant, the thoughtless, and even 
the depraved, on the road at least for the removal of disease. He who 
saves a life, lessens a pain, or prevents a disease, is a public benefactor, 
and in this humane work the wise and faithful physician may take the 
lead. In the presence of such a truth it is not worth while, for laymen 
at least, to quarrel about schools or forms of medical practice ; and all the 
more at this time is this true, as just now the country, as never before, is 
engaged in this work of health education. 

As a layman I am glad to see sanitary discovery and science more and 
more developed from year to year under established forms of law; and 
when the law is complete, — science and law being thus embodied and 
united, —the result will be for the common good, and in its uses the 
best gift of God to the world; the death-rate will be reduced to about 
one-half of its present proportions, and the infirmities of age, the inheri- 
tances of disease, famines, plagues, and the accidents of life, will become 
the only causes of death. 

In the most civilized countries of the Old World, and in Great Britain 
especially, sanitary science is embodied in wise forms of law, and the 
several States of the American Union are now each and all clothed with 
almost supreme power in these respects within their own borders. 
Where the States have no power to act, the Federal Government, so 
liberal in material gifts, must not omit its duty to itself and to mankind. 
If the politics of the State are of great importance, the health of the 
whole people rises to a far higher sphere for the common good; and 
therefore it is that this subject becomes of supreme importance. 

In a Dublin lying-in hospital, eighty years ago, infant mortality was 
reduced sixty-eight per cent. simply by improvement in the purification 
of the wards of the hospital attendants. JI have seen even a much larger 
saving of infant life than this in New York, from like causes, and by 
additional care as to food, ventilation, and cleanliness. If we could take 
in what past generations have communicated to the present, — and the 
present often foreshadows the future, — there would be amazement at 
past neglect and present ignorance and indifference in the saving of life 
and in the preservation of health. Let me, then, just here present—and | 
more for the audience outside of this chamber than for those within it — 
some facts which are the fruits of observation, study, and experience. 

1. While sanitary legislation is a public duty, sanitary instruction 1s 
the preliminary duty which will secure wise legislation. Lord Derby 
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once said, and with great truth, that you cannot make a population 
cleanly or healthy against their will; and it may be added, that where 
there is the will there is the way, and the will and the way mean both 
private inclination and the power to enforce it. Dr. Farr, the famous 
Registrar of Vital Statistics, embodying the higher law I have before 
referred to, has also said that ‘‘ the hope of saving any number of human 
lives by hygienic appliances is enough to fire the ambition of every good 
man who believes in human progress.” By these two methods, divine 
and human, progress is made in all sanitary work and in science itself. 

2. The welfare and safety of the State are not only matters of para- 
mount importance, reaching to all pursuits, occupations, and employ- 
ments of individuals, but the question of the public health takes by legal 
prescription precedence in this order of State work. Merrick, Judge, 
Commonwealth v. Upton, in one of the States, has so decided under 
this ruling. JI may add that recent facts demonstrate the truth that no 
form of government, local or general, can afford to neglect rules and 
regulations resting upon the public safety, and needed for the prevention 
of disease, or the promotion of health. Whether the death-rate is ten, 
twenty, or more in each one thousand people, depends upon this rule 
relating to public health, and this rule should become statute law. 

3. The best sanitary work is performed in the love of knowledge and 
the love of men, and this statement is not a sentiment merely, but the 
truth. It is upon evidence of this truth we make the statement that sani- 
tary investigation and work in the past have added, in longevity alone, 
thousands of years to human existence, and inestimable blessings to 
human comfort. We may also truthfully say, judging of the future by 
the past, that this is but ‘‘ the beginning of the end.” 

4. Why, then, it may be asked, do insanity and crime increase in the 
land? While I am not sure that this statement is literally true, even in 
the United States, it is practically true and beyond dispute in the most 
civilized parts of the Old World, and probably as true here as there. 

The increase of insanity, when beyond the increase of population, is 
largely due to the activities and excitements of the American people. 


It is a sad truth to learn, that at times and places where there is the most 
culture, there are the most suicides. Morally, as well as physically, it is 


true that everything in nature begets its kind. 

It is, however, to continue the subject, true that moulds and moisture 
are sources of disease and decay, and that their increased growth may be 
prevented, and must be, if we would have healthy homes. It is true, 
also, that mental disturbances come from moral and physical disturb- 
ances. In the one case, to secure the healthy home, the dark, damp, 
mouldy places of the homestead can be got rid of by a simple process of 
fumigation with sulphur ; and by the same process, at times, decomposi- 
tion and putrefaction may be prevented. Certainly as much as this can 


_be said of the proper treatment of the human body. Those two texts in 


Holy writ: ‘* Know ye not that your bodies are the members of Christ,” 
and ‘* Know ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, ” 


- 
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are as much sermons for a healthy body as for a moral life; and if the 
pulpit and the schools, the press and the forum, would more frequently 
illustrate these texts to those whom they instruct and teach, there would 
be far more physical education and improvement, and the schools would 
be far advanced from what they are at the present time. 

5. The political state, let me say, so long as so much physical degen- 
eracy is traced to improper workshops and factories, and to sleeping- 
rooms, owes allegiance to the physical welfare of the people, and 
especial protection to children of tender years, thousands of whom are 
unfit to be employed in the work in which they are engaged. ‘To that 
end one class of children are forced or persuaded to attend our common 
schools to secure a decent education for future life ; while another class, of 
the same age, less fitted for work, and needing the education more than 
the other class, are crowded for eight or ten hours in the factories and 
workshops. Beyond this neglect, which is almost a crime, it is also 
true that half of the diseases of children are either inherited or the direct 
fruits of vicious lives and bad examples. 

The State may not fully correct this evil, but it can discuss it, expose 
it, and enlighten public opinion in regard to’ it. 

Of the present mothers of the land it may be said, that, wholly unlike 
their ancestors, and especially in the New England and the Middle 
States, is this true, if not in the West, that one-half of them are unfit for 
maternity and resist it, and so also of a majority of the modern fathers 
in the work of paternity. No wonder that thousands of children are | 
almost daily born of indigestion, and trained in the sad way which soon 
produces dyspepsia. 

One source of this evil is to be traced to modern ideas of the necessity 
of what is called advanced education for women, —a kind of education 
in which hygiene has little or no part, though presented to the world as 
intellectual culture. Better would it be, in order to prevent this humane 
degeneracy, to give more attention to the health of the temple of the 
human body as the temple of the Holy Ghost. 

In all these troubles the physician becomes the first teacher applied to 
for relief, where instruction should begin in the nursery, and extend even 
to the school-room, the academy, the college, and to all forms and places 
of instruction. , 

Even in Germany, where so much attention is given to education, 
ninety per cent. of all the physical deformities that have come under the 
notice of physicians date from the time when they attended school, and 
‘¢the character of these diseases, it is declared,. have corresponded ex- 
actly with the position occupied by the children in writing. 

6. Disease also comes in vast quantities, and results from the want of 
the right kind of ventilation required for the human body. In the need 
of proper light, let it be always remembered, the eyes are injured. Every 
little child to be healthy requires two thousand cubic feet of pure air 
each hour, and the demand grows, according to the age, up to twenty-five 
thousand feet for the adult. The New York State Board of Health, upon 
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this one subject, — besides presenting a very able report from an expert 
scientist, — has issued'a circular with sixty-eight special questions relat- 
ing to light, heat, time, and ventilation, and one of the most gratifying 
signs of the times is the general demand for copies of this report. 

7. One-half of the plagues of life come in what are diseases from 
living infections, and.these are controlled by methods known as remedies, 
if not cures, for general zymotic diseases. Living ferments is but one 
name for source of disease. Many of this class of bodily ailments, and 
the most of them, as, for example, measles, small-pox, and cholera, origi- 
nate not in ourselves. Once infected in this way, the disease spreads 
fearfully ; but, as a rule, these plagues come but once in a lifetime. Not 
so with dyspepsia and rheumatism, which are often the tortures of a whole 
lifetime. No wonder that in our cities one-half of those who die, die 
under the age of five years, or that rheumatism, from which there is so 
much suffering, produces even degeneracy of race in families whose 
means are straitened. Intoxication is another cause both of degeneracy 
of race, and, at times, of fearful mortality. Then come the vices which 
belong to inherited constitutions, for which children are not responsible ; 
and this is just where the sins of the parents, by some mysterious provi- 
dence, are visited upon their children to the end of the third and fourth 
generation, if not to the end of time. It is just here, also, for reasons too 
apparent to need comment, that parents in certain conditions of life may 
well pause before they consent to bring children into the world to inherit 
their own infirmities of the flesh. Better perpetual celibacy than diseased 
children. 

The wonder, all things considered, is not that so many children die, 
but that so many live; not that those whom the gods love die young, but 
that any of these cast-off children of poverty ever reach middle life and 
old age. 

8. By a just consideration of the health and mortality of the country 
the subject of food must not be omitted. Men who make, or try to make, 
what is called ‘‘corners” in corn, wheat, and meat, to fill their own 
pockets with ill-gotten gains, with profits wrung from famine, and who 
thrive by speculation as much in the misfortunes of others as in their cul- 
tivated vicious skill in helping themselves, rarely take in the truth that 
death and disease are very often dependent upon dear food. The most 
diseases and the largest number of deaths are seen where there are the 
highest prices of food. Dr. Farr, in England, found that the death-rate 
in the English population falls three per cent. for each decrease of two 
shillings in the price of wheat. M. Messance, an eminent French writer, 
proves the same fact. That the gauge of health is the cheapness of food, 
apart and beyond the causes I have enumerated, is simply a fact. I may 
add the kindred fact that among the poorer classes the number of mar- 
riages is often regulated by the price of wheat. Emigration is also at 
times governed by the same cause. The mental causes of hunger or 
dear food are stated by Mueller to be, ‘‘ feelings of general debility, actual 
and gradual loss of strength, fever, delirium, and violent passions, alter- 
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nating with the deepest despondency.” Suicides also increase with every 
definite crisis in agriculture.’ 

Crime may, at times, also be traced to dear food, and scientists have 
demonstrated the precise increase of mortality from this cause in Ger PAaDY, 
and elsewhere. 

In the sick-room, and especially for the children, there must be no-im- 
perfect nutrition ; and yet how much of it there is in the dwellings of the 
poor, and among the depraved and negligent! One of the authorities 
before me declares that general -distress and destitution in England in- 
crease crimes of all kinds. Serious offences and assaults excepted, the 
ratio is stated as follows: General crimes and distress, 24 per cent. ; crimes 
against property, with violence, 50 per cent. ; breaches of the peace, etc., 
go percent. Other writers make the percentage much less ; but all agree 
that cheap food is an element of order, comfort, and contentment; while 
dear food produces the opposite. 

In four years, from 1878, the increase in the cost of grain was 50 per 
cent.; in meats, 44 per cent.; daily products, 70 per cent. ; clothing, 26 
per cent. ; in sugar and other articles, from 15 to'21 per cent. 

Mr. Grosvenor, of New York, makes the comparative fer capita in- 
creased cost from $81.40 to $111.00. The advance in food alone has 
been almost 36 per cent., and the increase in wages is not in proportion 
to the increase in the cost of the necessaries of life. The food question 
is one to be counted as well in the light of general health as in the form 
of physiology and political economy. 


GENERAL AND PERSONAL MAXIMS AND FACTS. 

If there is to be any idolatry in this world let it be the worship of pure 
air, pure water, and of the sun as the source of light and the enemy of 
filth ; rather than the too common worship of appetite, persons, and 
money. 

Contagion is simply contagious, and in cases of diphtheria, of which 
“we hear so much — recently of more cases than ever before — and know 
so little as to the sources thereof, it is in the fulness of evidence that it 
can be carried from house to house, person to person, community to 
community. It is found in the false membrane in the posterior portion 
of the mouth. It prevails largely in childhood, where the tonsils and 
larynx are most vulnerable. It comes where there are hereditary ten- 
dencies. 

Here, then, is a disease which, by common consent, must be quaran- 
tined, separated at all risks, and, with nurses, as far as possible shut out 
from all those who are free from the disease; children especially should 
be excluded from the rooms where patients are confined, and special 
instructions given not to inhale the breath of the sick. 

Even convalescents may, and do, spread the disease in the breath and 
apparel, by touch and otherwise. What may be done to prevent this 


‘Moeselle, on the increase of suicides in Italy, England, France, Austria, Sweden, and 
Germany generally. 
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malady in our intercourse is the simple but effective protection known 
as the sulphate of zinc, or common salt mixed with zinc. In the dwell- 
ing, and in all buildings where labor is performed, there can be no health 
where fresh air is excluded, nor where there are not proper ventilation and 
drainage from the bottom of the cellar to the house-top. Filth diseases 
—for the reason that like begets like — have their germs in decaying 
filth, and distributed through its many avenues and agencies. Hence the 
necessity of getting rid of cesspools and every receptacle of filth, of 
which we see so much in close proximity to the water used near the 
houses and business of the people; not even where, to bury danger, as it 
were, cement is used, is there any certain safety or protection. As arule, 
the well water of a country town is not fit to be used. The many forget 
that there must always be the oxygen of fresh air to secure health; and 
we all forget that there ought to be taught in our schools knowledge as to 
the cause of contagion, infection, and filth. It is the ounce of preven- 
tion that here provides, in that knowledge which is power, the real 
pound of cure. 

In regard to water let me say that it is often the source of disease. 
Not only do its impurities produce sickness, but chemistry shows that ice 
formed from water not fit to drink is also unfit for cooling water, or for 
close contact with any kind of food. Ice should not be used for domestic 
purposes which does not come from pure sources. Even in nature there 
is hardly absolutely pure water. The nearest thing to it is the distilled 
rainfall, or melted snow, fresh from the clouds of the heavens. While 
there may be purity in distillation, it is not wholly pure. The severe 
sickness at Rye Beach in 1875, seen and felt in the disturbance of the 
digestive organs, and there and then characterized by a sensation of gid- 
diness, nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, pain in the abdomen, fever, loss of 
appetite, and mental depression, was traced directly to the ice cut and 
used from a stagnant pond. While there were no outward signs of im- 
purity, — just as there are none often in the worst conditions of water, — 
it was shown, upon chemical examination, that thirteen and fifty-two one- 
hundredths parts of the ice which was called crystal were impure from 
ammonia, albuminoids, inorganic and organic and volatile substances. 
_ These are indeed only simple processes, or approximations to purity, in 
what is called crystallization. 

Even cholera may be imparted — though not contagious — through bad 
drinking-water, as in other vicious substances placed in the stomach. 
But, in contrast to this, putrefaction may be neutralized and prevented, or 
it may be transformed by fermentation and the odors destroyed by acids. 

What is wanted, first of all, is knowledge, and then courage for the 
performance of every duty. When Lady Mary Montague, about one 
hundred and sixty years ago, as wife of the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, learned that the villagers were in the habit of inoculating for 
small-pox, she performed the operation upon her own son, and introduced 
the practice into England, which gave so much moral aid to Edward 
Jenner, and established the practice long wished for athome. ‘Two noble 
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ladies also consented to be vaccinated from the example, and this result 
opened the way to all the people of the realm, and popularized a practice 
that has saved so many lives. In a like spirit Miss Elizabeth Thompson, 
of New York, through Dr. Stephen Smith and Surgeon-General Wood- 
worth, largely assisted in the creation of the National Board of Health. 
Such examples are worthy of unstinted praise and constant imitation. 
Coéperation in this kind of work, regardless of sex, sections, schools, 
or creeds, is a lifetime-work. In this spirit thoughtful and capable men 
united in action when the cholera visited the land in 1866, when it was 
placed under control by united and intelligent codperation. In the same 
spirit, ten years since, the National Sanitary Conference was inspired, 
and the quarantine conventions held in 1857, 1858, and 1859. 

The New York City Sanitary Code was modelled largely after the 
English acts of Parliament. Large sums of money were expended, even 
to the extent of probably $1,000,000. In time all the dens of the city 
were visited and mastered, and for the past twelve years constant prog- 
ress has been made in the work of investigation, development, and prog- 
ress. In books and in the news of the day we read of thousands dying 
daily whose lives might be saved, and of diseases which could be pre- 
vented. 

As a rule Health Boards are unpaid officials, and their hardest work is 
to teach men how to live in health; how to avoid diseases; how to. 
take care of children, families, dwellings, and workshops; and last, but 
not least, not neglecting the beasts of the field, as the faithful bearers of 
so many of our burdens and the sources of so much real personal 
comfort. 

Disease is also scattered by the dairyman in person, as well as by his 
diseased cows, of which we hear so much in the way of cost and of cure 
in the form of death. I have also known animals poisoned by both 
food and water. 

In regard to this subject of animal life and disease there is occasion 
for constant vigilance. Animal refuse of all kinds may be the source of 
disease, and there is too much of it in town and country. The cattle 
often transported over the railroad trains, and fed but once between 
Chicago and New York, and killed upon arrival, are not a healthy food. 
The loss in bulk, in weight of sixty-four pounds a head, or twenty-five 
thousand seven hundred and eighty pounds in twenty-seven car-loads, 
explains the physical condition of too many of the animals arriving at 
the seaboard, and almost on the instant converted into food. Often the 
battle is against ignorance, prejudice, dirt, and poverty ; and often, too, 
all these are combined into one power to prevent cleanliness and simple 
decency in the very abodes where men eat, sleep, drink, live, and die. 
How many, indeed, literally go in pursuit of scarlet fever, typhus fever, 
diphtheria, and all of the known zymotic diseases! Multitudes not only 
as it were embrace these plagues, but communicate them, revel in infec- 
tion and contagion, fretting and scolding until the evil hour ‘of their 
own folly and ignorance is seen at their own bedsides. 
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THIS SUBJECT OF INFECTIONS 


in certain conditions of the constitution and blood may well be a problem 
which no common mind can solve. I can understand, as a beginning, 
Prof. Pastour’s statements in regard to chicken cholera, and spinal 
poison, to the end that healthy chickens may be inoculated with the 


blood of another chicken about to die of chicken-cholera, and imparting 


the most virulent poison to the extent, if the authority is true, —as it 
seems to be, — of dipping the point of the most delicate glass rod or even 
a needle’s point into the hundredth and more parts of a broth condensed 
or reduced when coming from the blood-poison of a chicken suffering 
from cholera. The liquid thus infused becomes at once turbid. The 
poison grows and expands, even if the same broth of the healthy chicken 
is placed in a hundred different glasses, and any one of them receives 
the fatal touch. The blood of the one animal is not more deadly or 
more rapid in its work than the inoculation from even the thousandth 
vial thus treated. The micrococci here‘ referred to are but another name 
for bacteria, or living organisms, vegetable parasites, or coagulated parts 
of fibrin in the blood. I cannot point out the -distinction between all 
these organisms and the so-called bacteria. I present the subject simply 
as one of great importance, and as one needing attention in every school 
of medicine.. We see that, when fibrin is in excess in diphtheria, splenic 
fever, and cholera, it begins to coagulate into granules and _ fibrils, 
and the result is, not only that lke begets like, but that the little blood 
poison at the start spreads itself almost without limit. Whether the 
original poison multiplies into varieties beyond the original source of 
evil or not is beyond my knowledge. It is quite enough to know that the 


_ disease grows, like so many other evils in real life, upon what it feeds. 


Scientists in medicine and in human constitutions will, in time, master 
all these results, as to the extent and limitation of disease by infection and 
inoculation. It is enough for the people to know that the common 
diseases of measles, scarlet, typhoid, puerperal fevers, and small-pox are 
infectious, and that the most of them come rather from bodily matters 
than from bodily emanations. Disinfection is a partial remedy and a 
duty ; but the best medicine of all is the character and habits of life which 
may not require infection. Begin in all this work of order and cleanli- 
ness with the human body, and follow the work into the dwelling-house, 
and, especially where there ought to be drainage, sewerage, ventilation, 
feel that not only is plenty of water needed, but fresh air also; and 
that all traps must not only be sealed against the passage of gases, but 
supplemented by other contrivances, such as the complete ventilation of 
waste and soil-pipes, and by constant supplies of water. _ 

But the whole subject is exhaustless in its details, though simple enough 
where there is a willingness to study and comprehend it, and to observe 
simply the laws of common sense founded upon the duty which every 


good citizen owes to himself, to his neighbors, and the general safety and 


welfare of the people. 
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HNERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


That, in seeking homes or places of business, all ill-drained and low- 
lying districts should be avoided. Here are often — yes — constant 
sources of typhoid fevers, malarial diseases, and general want of health. 
They breed not only a wet and stagnant atmosphere, but in hot weather 
the foulest air, and, as an almost certain law of nature, just so many nests 
of fever. In Baciend as at York and at Malta, this atmosphere has pro- 
duced diseases known as plagues, cholera, sweating sickness, and black 
death. 

That, as a matter of obeeivakion: even the fowls of the air often show 
more sense than men of the earth. This is seen in the fact that the birds 
scent cholera and other infections, and fly from them, even when men 
lack the wisdom either to meet or overcome the evil. 

That sanitary administration not only means personal comfort and 
health in the family, but economy in the State and in the family. Two 
hundred and fifty thousand lives and three millions of cases of sickness, 
and four millions sterling in money, are traced in one decade, in England 
alone, to sanitary administration. ‘The wounds of the shot-gun are ter- 


rible ministers of death; but where the field of battle kills one person ~ 


disease kills three, at least. Where, at one time, the death-rate in India 
was sixty-nine in a thousand, in the last decade, by wise sanitary admin- 
istration, the number of deaths has been more than two-thirds reduced, 
and with a corresponding saving of health, wealth, and every worldly 
comfort. Such a record makes all comment needless. 

That all common and other schools should be under the examination of 
local Boards of Health, where now they are often the very centres and 
nests of the diseases of children. Where a sick child is found in school, 
and other public places, let the home be visited, and its sanitary condition 
assured. ‘That the hospitals and charitable institutions of the country 
should be limited as to the members in each, and this in order to prevent 


poison in the walls, floors, ceilings, and the spread of disease among all | 
inmates. Home isolation and quarantine are best where there are intel- 


ligent nurses, and willing or intelligent people to be cared for. Cleanli- 
ness of person and.of clothing, and the frequent change of clothing, the 
removal of everything piers and the non-use of the same dishes for 
food or drink, works like a charm. If possible, let there be but one 
nurse, and a free current of air. In twenty years of experience as a 
nurse, I read of one, at least, who always kept all forms of the like dis- 
ease from which the patient suffered from other members of the family. 
Home treatment in all such cases is, as a rule, safer than the best hos- 
- pital care. 


That health organizations are essential to the towns, the State, and the | 


federal government. In Russia, in 1830, ’48, and ’55, from twenty-three 


to twenty-five thousand persons died of cholera, where fifty thousand 


were attacked; and in 1866 only three thousand died out of fifteen thou- 
sand attacked. This reduction is traced by Prof. Zedkaner to the adoption 
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of the English system against the contagion of cholera. In England the 
prevention of overcrowded tenements was most salutary, and Lord 
Shaftsbury’s Act for house drainage and ventilation reduced the mor- 
tality one half. 


drinking-water in all cities and in all large towns. 

That harmonious and united action should exist to secure proper 
drainage and sewerage. Dean Stanley may be named as one of the 
millions whose illness and death have been traced in the district where he 
lived to vicious house-drainage and trunk sewer. 

That, as it is in evidence in England, Russia, and elsewhere, that 
thousands of lives have been saved by proper treatment of diseases, and 
by suitable management and quarantines, encouraged and protected by 
governments -who value human life and health, there ought to be in the 
federal government a permanent minister of health, or a Bureau or Board 
of Health. Where material interests receive much attention, with more 
than one hundred thousand government agents paid to superintend them, 
something is due to the mental, moral, and bodily interests of nearly fifty- 
three millions of people, —the State discharging its duties to the State 
local Boards of Health, to towns, cities, and counties, and the federal 
government its duty to the general interests of national trade and commerce. 

In India, Russia, and Germany, it is noted that even the rooks fly away 
on the coming of the cholera, and reappear when it isover. Kites, vult- 
ures, and other birds of prey, abandon the cantonments of the army 
when cholera appears in India, and seem to scent it afar off, even in the 
very atmosphere they breathe. At least human wisdom ought to be equal 
to the birds of the air and the beasts of the field. 
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SANITARY: INSPECTION. 


By A. N. BELL, A.M., M.D., 
Of New York. . 


INTELLIGENT sanitary inspection is the right arm of preventive medicine. 
It is the exercise of that knowledge which comprehends the importance 
of pure air, pure water, pure food, and a pure soil; and all the condi- 
tions likely to render these prime necessities to the maintenance of health 
impure. , 

While modern research seems to have well-nigh demonstrated that the 
chief factor in producing specific disease is a living germ, we are in 
danger of neglecting the presence of poisonous gases and other products 
of decay probably equally dangerous, both alike being subject to diffu- 
sion by means of the watery vapor of the atmosphere. Therefore it 
should always be remembered that the conditions of impurity in air, 
water, food, and soil, conducive to disease, are the same as those found 
to be most fruitful in the nutrition and propagation of organic germs. 

Ophthalmia, influenza, bronchitis, pneumonia, diarrhoea, dysentery, 
and diphtheria, hold the same relation to badly constructed, poorly 
plumbed, illy ventilated, and overcrowded school-houses, as do erysipe- 
las, pus poisoning, and puerperal fever to badly constructed, filthy, and 
unventilated hospitals. Of like nature, in their causative relations, are 
the same kind of diseases in the household, hotel, village, or city. 
Moreover, of like relations to the air and immediate surroundings are 
many diseases to impurities connected with trades and factories of vari- 
ous kinds, and above all to marshy districts. But in regard to all such 
preventable diseases the general practice in health administration hith- 
erto has been to search for causes after their fatal results have been 
declared, instead of precautionary measures for their prevention. 

Much has been said and written of late years on the importance of 
having sanitary inspectors of schools, and every sanitarian recognizes it. 
It only need be added in this place that the inspection should begin with 
the site, and the inspector should possess such qualifications, and be 
backed by such authority, as would secure the best practical conditions of 
site, construction, and fittings; and he should be so constant in the exer- 
cise of his office as to enable him to recognize and prohibit at the outset 
any and all conditions in conflict with the health of the teachers or pupils. 
But all that has been or can_be said in favor of such service for public 
schools is of equal force in relation to other public institutions, and to 
many private ones, —if these may be made to include all places open to 
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public patronage, — a// educational institutions (private as well as public), 
churches, assembly halls, court-rooms, jails, hospitals, asylums, charity 
institutions, hotels, lodging-houses and tenement-houses. 

It would be easy to cite examples showing the fatal results common to 
the neglect of sanitary precautions under all the conditions herein sug- 
gested ; but, unfortunately, such examples are so numerous throughout the 
country as to render special citations invidious. ‘There is, in short, no 
room for discrimination in this regard other than that which applies to 
the greater or less importance of institutions or places with reference to 
the number of persons under their protection. Individually and col- 
lectively health is the most important condition of life; hence measures 
for its protection should be instituted and maintained under all circum- 
stances. 

The special demand for special sanitary supervision in house drainage 
and plumbing, by the Health Department of New York, Brooklyn, and 
Washington, and the success of its application, fully justify an elabora- 
tion of sanitary supervision over other conditions of habitation. The 
public has no reason to fear the results of intelligent sanitary inspection ; 
and the time is at hand when sanitarians can afford to push their claim to 
public recognition. They have sufficiently demonstrated their familiarity 


_ with causes in conflict with health to be abundantly willing to take the 


risk and accept the responsibility of foretelling the consequences to be ex- 
pected from ascertainable conditions. And, as in the case of the plumbing 
laws referred to, health authorities can well afford to press for legislative 
action to aid them in the prosecution of other measures equally essential 
for the successful exercise of their office. ‘Thousands of houses — private 
as well as public — are annually built throughout the country, as well as 
in all our cities, in a manner dangerous to the lives of their occupants, 
because those who built them are ignorant of conditions which should 


_and ought to be avoided, under laws and regulations requiring sanitary 
‘supervision. ‘The college and hotel epidemics, which from time to time 


startle the public, are only the croppings-out of a common ignorance and 
criminal negligence, which swell the mortality lists to more than twice 
their needful dimensions. It is not necessary, in this presence at least, 
to do: more than merely allude to the immense saving of human life in 
many English and European cities by soil-drainage, since the public was 
taught by sanitarians that soil-moisture is a fruitful cause of pulmonary 
consumption. And all the members of the American Public Health 
Association are supposed to be familiar with the life-saving work, under 
the auspices of the National Board of Health, based upon skilled inspec- 
tion service, against the importation of contagious and infectious diseases 
by commerce, the redemption of Memphis, the Mississippi-river service, 
and the recent measures for the prevention of small-pox through immi- 
gration. ‘These are black-board lessons which those who run may read, 
and learn therefrom that like causes will be followed by like effects 


everywhere. 


For the following equally profitable lesson in health administration I 
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am indebted to Drs. Janes and Nagle of the Health Department of New 
York, premising that for the last six years this Health Department 
has employed fifty sanitary inspectors, six weeks in midsummer, when 
the city mortality is ordinarily greater than at any other season of the 
year, to make a house-to-house inspection of the tenement-houses. The 
inspectors, besides reporting to the Health Department any causes in 
conflict with the health of the occupants, are furnished with pocket 


cases of ready remedies for diarrhea and other diseases they are most - 


likely to meet with, and sanitary tracts for distribution among those who 
can read. Wishing to ascertain the effect of this six-weeks’ inspection 
service on the health of tenement-house occupants, as measured by the 
death-rates, — bearing in mind that about two-thirds of all the deaths in 
New York occur in tenement-houses, —I requested an extract from the 
records of vital statistics, giving the death-rates for the corresponding 
six weeks for six years before this inspection service was instituted, and 
_ the six years since. 

An analysis of the table shows an average saving of 6.28 lives per one 
thousand population, or about seven hundred and twenty-five for every 
six weeks’ service. And, besides this, the benefit of the sanitary knowl- 
edge communicated by the inspectors, through personal contact, in- 
quiry, and suggestion with and to the people, is probably of more than 
equal value ; insomuch that the number of lives saved annually by this 
six-weeks’ inspection service may safely be estimated at not less than one 
thousand five hundred. These fifty inspectors are employed in this ser- 
vice at the rate of $100 each for the period, — the appropriation made 
for it being special, to the total amount annually of $5,000. 

Several important questions are suggested by these figures : — 

1. Why should not this searching for causes of sickness be made the 
leading feature of health service generally, instead of the more usual use of 
sanitary inspectors in examining nuisances previously reported by citizens? 

2. Why should not the health authority be made advisory to all co- 
ordinate branches of public works, with special reference to sites for 
school buildings, and factories of various kinds? In the precincts of 
Brooklyn there are factory nuisances (on Newtown Creek) of such mag- 
nitude and notoriety as to have been heard of all over the country; and 
so great are the pecuniary and political interests involved in them that 
the efforts of the Health Departments of New Yorkand Brooklyn for twenty 
years, and the State Board of Health of New York for the last two years, 
have been effectually resisted for their abatement. And, at the very time 


of putting these notes together, a week ago, the newspapers of Brooklyn 


published, as an item of news, that a certain oil company, of unlimited 
means of producing stench, had secured a building-site for a factory in a 
portion of that city which will expose fifty thousand people to nuisance. 

With mandatory powers conferred on the public authorities, requiring 


a reference by the Commissioner of Buildings of all applications for such 


structures to the Health Department, before permit for their erection is 
given, they would be prohibited. 
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But, again, and most important, what should be the qualifications of 
sanitary inspectors that they may give decisive opinions comprehending 
such interests as those involved in the sketch? 

Intelligent sanitary inspection, such as herein suggested, rests upon : — 

1. A knowledge of physics; of the principles of chemistry in particular 
with regard to the methods of analysis, and their application in searching 
for impurities in air, water, food, and soil. 

2. Pneumatics, hydrostatics, and hydraulics, with special reference to 
the principles of ventilation, the laws of heat, and the distribution of 
water. 

3. Habitation, — use, tenantry, condition: comprehending structure, 
building, material, lighting, warming, care, food and water supply, dis- 
posal of refuse, house and soil drainage; boundary, district, physical 
geography and meteorology. 

4. Contagious and infectious diseases. 

5. Preventive measures. If to the foregoing summary of qualifications, 
and all that it implies, there be added a thorough cultivation of the senses, 
familiarity with, and experimental knowledge on, the uses and modes of 
testing the efficiency of mechanical contrivances for sanitary purposes, 
and close practical observation, —the causes of more than half the diseases 
_ which afflict mankind may be prevented, and the death-rate proportion- 
ately reduced. 


VI. 


THE RELATION OF HEALTH ASSOCIATIONS TO THE 
PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


By JOHN J. SPEED, M.D., 
Loutsville, Ky. 


THE aim of all medical life is the relief of human suffering. It was so 
in the beginning; it is so to-day. 

To claim that much progress has been made in that direction would 
be idle in such a presence as this. When all other departments of 
thought have gone forward with wonderful rapidity, it would be a 
miracle if medicine alone was stationary. But medicine has not been 
stationary. It has triumphed over obstacles which stood in the way of 
our fathers ; it has vindicated its claim to great learning and great benefi- 
cence, and challenges the admiration of intelligence and virtue wherever 
intelligence and virtue are factors in civilization. Practical medicine has 
done much; but humanity, stricken and smitten and suffering, demands 
more, — demands not only relief, but protection against the possibility of 
suffering. : 

Philanthropy and science answer the demand, and say, so far as 
nature permits, protection shall be given; and thus public sanitation takes 
the reins. 

Now, in order to prevention, we must learn the causes. The causes 
ascertained, we remove them. Where we cannot remove them we will 
follow the natural history in disease, and having learned that, we know 


when to interfere and when to let alone; and right here is the relation 


which health boards bear to the practice of physic. 

What is meant by history in disease? Observation has shown that 
certain diseases have an origin, a progress, and an end, so uniform in 
their operation that we can say, from the beginning, where and what the 
end will be. For instance, a broken bone is brought to you; the ends 
are placed in apposition, splints applied, and a bandage run round it; and 
without a drug, or any after visit of yours, in twenty days the ends have 
united. You have a clean cut on leg, or arm, or chest ; apposition of the 
edges, strips of adhesive plaster, and no after attention, you have in two, 
three, or four days, adhesion and a clean scar. ‘Ten thousand observa- 
tions in the generation establish this as history in fractures and clear-cut 
wounds. Know ¢hat, and you do not attempt to cure your wound in any 
other sense than by taking care of it ; recognize its history and let it alone. 
This recognition of history is not confined to wounds and injuries. 

In your rounds to-morrow the sensitive mother calls your attention to 
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a child which she thinks is not well. Your examination reveals no 
marked case, only malazse. Your next visit reveals some fever and a 
slight flush. The next day, fever still, and an eruption about the fore- 
head and face; and you call it measles. This eruption goes down over 
the chest and extremities, and in five days the child is well. This is 
natural history in measles, and, being self-limited, you let it alone. Sage 
tea, pennyroyal tea, and all the other teas of leaves and roots, from field 
or forest, have not arrested by one moment, or modified for good by one 
atom, the straightforward progress from inception to end; the disease 
has lived its life and passed away. 

Instead of this eruption you find another with high fever, scattered 
specks, sore throat, and up the roof of the mouth you find a streak like 
the flush of sunset just as the light is going below the horizon. You say 
scarlatina, and watch the morbid action along the recognized channel. 
Polypharmacy receives a blow, and history triumphs here also. 

Then comes that loathsome thing, which has scourged the world, and 
against which Jenner has aimed his deadly batteries, with its headache, 
backache beyond endurance, fever, desiccation, pustulation drying up 
in twenty to twenty-two days. How marked is history in small-pox? 
Does anybody cure small-pox? It is self-limited; has a life to live; has 
its own history. Thus, your interference looks only to such measures as 
may soften symptoms, and not to such as may be directed to the cure of 
small-pox. Now, recognizing all these as self-limited diseases, having a 
history, a life to live, and so end, we do not undertake to arrest them or 
cure them by medicines. We simply watch and wait. Thus, I say these 
health boards, scattered from Boston to New Orleans, occupy a stand- 
point from which the polypharmacy practice is to be modified and held 
in check. What may be the outcome of thought and experiment in the 


- workshops of Germany and France, which startle us by their promise, 


no one now can predict; but these thought-shops certainly point with 
great directness to the idea of a largely modified practice in the near 
future. 

I have said, in another place, that the medicine of the future is to be 
preventive medicine. If we cannot prevent, and disease sets up, then 
the aim is to cure. Now, in many forms of disease, this is impossible, — 
impossible because long observation has shown that certain morbid 
processes have fixed limits and a definite course, which course must be 
run till the limit is reached and morbid action so ends. 

If this is so, —and I believe it is so, — manifestly it is the duty of to-day 
to study history and self-limitation. Cause, history, and ending unques- 
tionably come-within the purview of the sanitarian ; and the more clearly 
these three ideas are held before us the more manifest is their relation- 
ship to practice, and the more certainly does a modified practice grow 
out of their uniform existence. An old adage tells us that ‘‘ History 
repeats itself’; as in the past, so in the future, history repeats itself. 
In casting about for a basis upon which to construct a philosophy which 
should embrace and explain the multiplied relationships of the healthful 
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functions and the almost infinite relationships of morbid action, the 
medical mind has ranged through nearly all the avenues of thought. 
Facts and dreams and superstitions and myths and astrology and obser- 
vation are intermingled in a confusion which, to us, looks like chaos. 

The prophet leader of the Hebrews, under the guidance of a Power 
greater than himself, elaborated for his people a system, which is the 
first on record, and is transmitted to us in the Pentateuch. The Egyp- 
tians worked out for themselves a rough system, based upon crude 
observation and the cabalistic words of a superstitious priesthood. The 
fire-worshipping Persian consulted the magi, and looked to the stars for 
guidance. The Greeks had their health gods and goddesses. The Hin- 
doos had their Brahmin priests, replete with an incomprehensible super- 
stition. The dull mind of the Chinese revolved around ideas of heat and 
moisture, with ginseng and tea as their pharmacopeia. The Druids 
had their mistletoe boughs, their consecrated woods, and the sacrifice of 
white bulls with religious service. The Japanese trusted to the moxa, 
and burned everybody, old and young, the sick and the well. 

Whatever their grade of civilization, all the oriental peoples, back 
toward the dawn of history, had fables and legends and gods and super- 
stition at the bottom of their philosophy. 

These world-old speculations and many of the vagaries of modern 
times are covered with dust, and at the end of three thousand years it 
has become our turn to attempt the discovery of an underlying principle, 
—attempt the establishment of a philosophy of medicine. We claim, as 
the central idea of that new philosophy, the sanitarian’s watchfulness 
over cause, and the physician’s watch over history, in disease. Each one 
of the old philosophies imagined itself based upon granite; but as the 
stream passed by the granite crumbled and the philosophy went under. 
It may be that the human machine, kept in motion by a power purely 
Spiritual, has material and spiritual interests so interblended as to pre- 
clude any such knowledge as the scientist reaches out after; but to my 
mind this idea of origin and history opens the way to broader daylight 
than has yet fallen upon-the practice of medicine, and all the nations are 
on the track of it. The brilliant Frenchman, the delving German, the 


_ philosophic Briton, are awake to the same facts, walking in the same 


paths to the same end. They have pryed out from deep thought-mines 
truths which startle us and promise richer truths. 

Uniting the brilliancy of France with the working power of Germany 
and the philosophy of Britain, the American adds his practical common- 
sense, and stands forward to-day the best practitioner of them all. 


VII. 


THE NEWPORT (EDINBURGH) SYSTEM OF SANITARY 
PROTECTION. 


BY HORATIO R. STORER, M.D., 
Of Newport, RI. 


In answer to the invitation of the Executive Committee of the American 
Public Health Association, that I add to what I said at a former meeting,’ 
concerning sanitary protection at Newport, in view of the two years’ 
additional experience of the new system of sanitation there in successful 
operation, I shall endeavor to be brief. 

American sanitarians are now familiar with the essential idea of 
*¢ sanitary protection,” as conceived by Prof. Fleeming Jenkins, of the 
University of Edinburgh, in the spring of 1878,’ and thence transplanted 
to Newport within a very short time of its inception, namely, in Novem- 
ber of the same year. 


The bibliography of sanitary Srotentee is still in its infancy. The 


earliest publications upon the subject were three lectures by its origina- 
tor, Prof. Jenkins, before the Philosophical Institute and Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of Edinburgh, which were printed in that city in 
1878, under the title of ‘‘ Healthy Houses,” and republished in this 
country the following year, with brief editorial notes by Colonel Waring, 
nearly six months after the formation of the Newport Association. A 


- very able article has been contributed by Prof. Pinkham, of Lynn, in the 


Transactions of the American Public Health Association, vol. vi., 1880, 
reprinted in the Sazztarian for March, 1881 ; and papers by the present 
writer, both upon the general subject and its application to the needs of 
Newport, have appeared in the Sazztartan for March, 1879; May, 


August, September, October, November, and December, 1881; January, - 


February, March, April, and May, 1882, —the latter series of papers 
having been prepared at the request of the Rhode Island State Board of 
Health ; Public Health (N.Y.), for August, 1879; the Transactions of 
the American Medical Association for that year; and the Transactions 
of the American Public Health Association for 1880. 

Time enough has elapsed — four years—since the Newport experiment 
— now such no longer — was commenced, to enable competent judges to 
form an estimate of the value of the new system. The example of New- 
port has been followed by other communities, — first among which was 


1 Trans. Am. Pub. Health Association, vol. vi., 1880, p. 209. 
? Edinburgh Med. Fournal, April, 1878. 
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Lynn, Mass., through the influence of that skilled sanitarian and member 
of the American Public Health Association, Prof. J. G. Pinkham ; and, 
subsequently, Trenton, N.J., Brooklyn, Savannah, Montreal, etc. 

It was early alleged by the writer that prominent among the advan- 
tages of ‘* sanitary protection”’ would be found the aid it could afford to 
State Boards of Health, and even to the National Board. As to the 
actual result the following acknowledgments give sufficient evidence. 
‘¢ The organization of associations among the people, for the promotion 
of sanitary reforms,” says the National Board, ‘‘is a most encouraging 
evidence of the general awakening of American communities to the vital 


interests of the public health. The duties of such associations are three- . 


fold : — 


I. In towns and cities where no Boards of Health have yet been instituted, such 
volunteer associations are capable of doing a most important pioneer work. Before law- 
fully constituted authorities ‘can perform their functions effectually, there must be that en- 
lightenment of the people necessary to a proper appreciation of the measures devised and 
executed. These measures frequently appear to be arbitrary, and the mode of execution 
summary, and hence ignorant communities are often aroused to violent opposition to the 
acts of sanitary authorities. But these arbitrary and summary methods of dealing with 
conditions affecting the public health are vitally important to complete success in the ad- 
ministration of health laws. When the people are fully alive to the varied and ever-varying 
sources of disease in and around their homes, and to the nature and effectiveness of pre- 
ventive measures, a public sentiment is created, forming the basis on which sanitary admin- 
istration can securely rest, however radical may be the forms attempted. This popular 
education can best be accomplished at the present time by associations which are devoted 
to the practical study of the local and existing causes of diseases, and which soon leaven the 
entire community with useful knowledge relating to the public health. 

2. In the absence of a Board of Health, such a sanitary association may be protective 
in its work. Every member may be entitled to the aid of the association in the improve- 
ment of his own premises. Such bodies have skilled inspectors, architects, plumbers, and 
engineers, whose services are furnished to members gratuitously. The advantages of 
membership are, therefore, very great to the individual householder. 

3. The volunteer association, as an auxiliary to the Board of Health, when that is 


_ established, may be of immense importance. It has a power of sustaining the health 


authorities in their war on hoary and often chartered nuisances, which may be indispen- 
sable to success; or, again, it may supplement the legitimate work of the constituted Boards 
of Health, and prove itself an auxiliary organization of such force at the critical moment as 
to give to measures stubbornly resisted the impetus necessary to overcome all opposition. 

The volunteer sanitary association must, therefore, be regarded as a necessity in thts 
country. It is to be hoped that they will be multiplied, until every town has its active 
citizens’ sanitary association. * 


The following is the verdict of the State Board of Health of Rhode 
Island : — . 


In Rhode Island, “ The town councils of the towns, and the aldermen of the cities, are- 


by law the local boards of health in their several towns or cities, unless the town councils 
or city councils appoint special boards of health to supervise that department of duty in 
place of the said town councils or board of aldermen. 

“Tn the State of Rhode Island, no town or city council has appointed any such board 
for a permanent work, or delegated its powers in the direction of conserving the public 


health to any individual, board, or committee. In compact communities, where exists a popu- 





? National Board of Health Bulletin, 29th Nov., 1879, p. 175. 
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lation of ten thousand or more, a health officer or board of three or more persons, having 
special qualifications for making sanitary investigations, should be appointed to detect and 
report the existence of places and conditions prejudicial to the health of the people in the 
vicinity of those places, and suggest means of abatement. 

“In the absence of such special appointments, the people of any compact community 
may accomplish much by the formation of voluntary associations, for the mutual advantage 
of the members themselves, and eventually of those in the midst of whom they reside. 

“ But few such organizations have been formed in this State, and among them by far the 
most important is the Sanitary Protection Association of Newport, an account of which fol- 
lows, given in considerable detail, as the reasons for the organization and objects to be 
attained exist in other communities, and the views entertained by its members are eminently 
pertinent and true, and may be profitably entertained elsewhere. It comprises, among its 
members, gentlemen of the highest intelligence, largest culture, and most prominent social 
position in Newport, men distinguished in literary, scientific, and business pursuits, private 
citizens, and citizens connected with public service in the city, the State, and the United 
States. 

“It is not too much to say, that its existence has been and bids fair to be of value to 
the city, as a constant monitor of sanitary neglect, and a constant agitator of questions ap- 
pertaining to public and individual health, healthy homes, and healthy surroundings. It 
would be well if such an organization existed in every town in the State. The let-alone 
policy is the policy of retrogression and decay. Agitation is life, apathy is death. 

“If, as is alleged by some parties, this association is too aggressive, and seemingly un- 
warranted in its attacks upon the sanitary and legal status of the city, it should be re- 
membered, in extenuation of its proceedings, that reform is seldom accomplished otherwise 
than by vigorous and repeated attacks upon existing evils.” 1 


One of the chief aims of the Newport Association from the very moment 
of its foundation has been to obtain, first and foremost, a city Board of 
Health, separate and distinct from the Board of Aldermen. Entirely aside 
from the fact that a city of the pretensions of Newport to special salubrity, 
upon which it founds much of its claim to be the chief health as well as 
pleasure resort of America, should give reasonable guarantee of its good 
faith in so important a matter, it seemed to the Association that it was 
affording a fair proof of its own good faith in thus endeavoring to establish 
a public board outside its own jurisdiction, to which it was willing, so far 
as was right, to be secondary and subservient. 

It was early found that Newport, in this as in all other matters, was 
true to its traditions. It is a city of very peculiar type. Among 
American cities it certainly stands alone. Its people pride themselves on 
the accident of their birth; as though it were not greater merit in one 
born elsewhere to come to Newport, through his own selection and 
voluntarily, than to be a resident merely through his mother’s having been 
in the city at the time of her lying-in. Its people live in the past, espe- 
cially priding themselves on the fact that they drove from the place at the 
close of the Revolution all the wealth that it then possessed, and a large 


portion of its best intelligence, education, and refinement, confiscating the © 
property of the colonial merchants and officials, as it did, through its. 


numerous privateers, so many foreign ships engaged in peaceful traffic 
upon the high seas. History but repeats itself. In these latter days 
Newport invites the world to its bosom. Poor, otherwise, for it has no 


1 Third Annual Report R.I. State Board of Health, 1881, p. 222. 
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commerce whatever, and almost no manufactures, it takes with unsparing 
hand all that it may from its visitors, and as a community gives the very 
least that it can in return. As to our own special field, it chose a com- 
petent Board of Health, separate from its then town council, in 1798, 
eighty-four years ago, with ‘‘ power to search all houses, stores, cellars, 
ships and vessels,” where any nuisance was suspected, —and at once, 
ashamed of having been almost foremost in this country in such good 
work, it incontinently suppressed the Board because (peace to the memory 
of its members !) they had ordered that buildings within the compact part 
of the city should no longer be used as slaughter-houses. From that to 
the present moment the obstructive (wrongly called conservative) public 
sentiment thus evidenced has uninterruptedly manifested itself. As the 
town, through adherence to old traditions, became more and more fos- 
silized, there obtained more complete crystallization as to the general view 
of public sanitation. Seen through such a medium all the ways of 
thought and action that exist among ordinarily advanced men have seemed 
distorted and false. ‘The more in unison with the standard of the country, 
the less became such views in accord with those of old-fashioned Newport. 
Gentle remonstrance was unheard, moral suasion sneered at, an appeal to 
the experience of all who are expert in such matters ridiculed; until 
finally, when it became necessary to assert that each citizen has an in- 
herent right to pure air, pure water, and pure soil, and to insist upon 
their being granted to each by the public servants whom each has chosen, 
there arose the cry that ‘‘ Newport will not be bullied,” followed by public 
exhortation upon the part of its most respectable Dogberries towards acts 
of violence and forcible expulsion, if not, indeed, of extermination itself. 


_ For many a long day, possibly not since that of Roger Williams, has 


there occurred in Rhode Island such a tempest in a teapot, or rather, one 
should say, such a stirring of an ancient dunghill, — for it would almost 
seem that with its respect for things of the past, and its reverence for 


family relics, Newport had been priding itself upon preserving with 


sacred care all its ancestral privies, and even the ante-revolutionary dejecta 
that had been entrusted to their depths. 

That this language is not overdrawn, or in any sense unjustifiable or 
improper, the members of the Association may learn from the following 
paragraph, which is taken from the Newport AZercury, ‘‘ established by 
Franklin” (not ¢ke F., but a kinsman), of September 16, 1882. The 
article was written in all sincerity by one of the ‘‘ peculiar people” in whom 
Newport takes such pride ; said, indeed, to be one of its ex-mayors. The 
special point of offence was that there had occurred a fatal case of sporad- 
ic cholera, which had been returned to the authorities as such, and not 
as ‘*bilious colic” or ‘* bowel complaint,” in the Newport fashion ; and 
the counterblast was directed against the writer (who had seen the case 
in consultation), and his colleagues of the Newport Hospital, and the 
Newport Medical Society. In the official report of the inquest made by 
him upon the case, Dr. Cabell, President of the National Board of Health, 
states that he ‘‘ freely admits that the symptoms and fost-mortem appear- 
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ances were entirely consistent with the view that the case was ‘one of 
specific infectious cholera.” Published anonymously, the attack was 


signed with an asterisk (appropriate emblem, that of the stelliger, for a 


person so dead to shame); perhaps the most regrettable of its features, 
as regards, at least, the credit of the community, is the fact that the editor 
of the newspaper, a respectable Newporter, who, by permitting such a 
stab in the dark, acknowledged it as his own, is at present the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in the Rhode Island Assembly. 


NEWPORT’S SANITARY STATE.— A VIGOROUS PROTEST AGAINST MEDICAL CRANKS, 
To the Editor of the Mercury: —Is it not about time that these medical cranks who have 
inflicted their presence upon our city uninvited, and, so far as the writer knows, undesired, 
shall be estopped from slandering our ancient and goodly heritage, which continues and 
persists, in spite of all their ravings and idiotic pulings, to be an exceptionally healthful 
city, — indeed, one of the most healthful not only in this country, but in the world? These 


men — well, let the word stand — who have diagnosed a genuine case of Asiatic cholera, | 


and kept it on hand for a week in order to test its contagion, thought they had a sure thing 
against old Newport; but it proved but a mare’s nest at best. If the matter was not of so 
serious an aspect regarding the fair fame of our beautiful “isle of the sea,” it would be 
simply ridiculous — simply this, and nothing more. No, sir; there is no danger in New- 
port from epidemics or malaria, The only real danger is to be apprehended by people who 
are ailing, and who are idiotic enough to place their lives in jeopardy by employing medical 
cranks and hygienic Guiteaus to really help them along for a passage over the river Styx. 
Medical science, at best, is acknowledged by the ablest physicians to be but a series of ex- 
periments, even when administered by able and entirely sane men. But in the hands of 
medical cranks and insane sanitarians it is dangerous, and to be shunned by all sensible 
people. Lynch law is not a wholesome or desirable one, nor is it to be administered out- 
side of the statute law. Nevertheless there do come times and crises when it would seem 
that a vigilance committee is an outgrowth of an immediate and pressing want of communi- 
ties so placed as to find no other present or available remedy. It would certainly seem as 
if the time had arrived when public indignation should be crystallized in some tangible 
shape, to bear heavily upon the individuals who persist in slandering a city and robbing it 
of its good name, without any justifiable cause, or any cause not born of their own diseased 
brain and conceived in spite or a desire to promote their own self-interest. 

While admitting the necessity of cleanliness and proper sanitary regulations, the more 
reasonable of the profession, Drs. Turner (the city physician) and Watson, whose opinions 


are entitled to respect on every account, and have in them also a strong substratum of com- 


mon-sense (always a desirable element), deny that there is any occasion whatever for the 
wild howlings of thése medical dervishes in regard to the unhealthful condition of our city. 

There is a saying, semel insanavimus omnes, — that all are insane at some time, or have 
their insanities, more or less, —and it is the part of charity to presume that their portion of 
insanity has fallen to these medical prophets of evil, and has taken the form of horrible 


phantasms in regard to the dangerous sanitary condition of Newport, by which they seem to ' 


be haunted in the shape of bad smells, — cholera, typhoid, and malaria, — until they are 
obliged to howl and publicly everywhere attract attention to what is a mere delusion, 
although a dangerous one to the reputation of our fair city as a healthful resort. 


I must be pardoned for again thus stirring the Newport dunghill. 
Suffice it to say, that Newport has as yet refused to appoint the separate 
Board of Health, to which it has been enjoined by two distinct Acts of the 
State Assembly. The time when it will do so is, however, close at 
hand. So deep has been the agitation, so fervent the heat throughout 
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the community, that with the change there will come a general inburst 
of modern ideas. It is simply the old story of the sibyl. At first sani- 
tarians would have been satisfied with the suppression of a few of the 


most flagrant nuisances, and beyond this, for the time at least, have 


“remained content. With each refusal to amend there has arisen the 


desire to obtain greater and greater reforms, and now there will be no 
permanent satisfaction or peace until the old and antiquated way of con- 
ducting the city’s affairs is abolished throughout and forever. So far as 
concerns sanitarians evidence will be hereafter furnished to show that 
the mortality reports of Newport, to which the city has constantly turned 


with pride as evidencing its absolute healthfulness and its comparative 


superiority over all similar places, are, through faulty nomenclature, and 
suppression and falsification of evidence, absolutely unreliable. 

At the time of writing this paper the excitement in Newport upon 
sanitary matters, which was already more than blood-warm, has risen 
far above fever heat, through the unexpected agency of Dr. John C. 
Peters, of New York, who had been passing the season there with his 
family. As Dr. Marion Sims had done many years before, Dr. Peters 
expressed his mind freely regarding the general and special conditions ot 
the city, and, like Dr. Sims, has been temporarily martyred for his pains 


_ by the inhospitable natives. Very hard words have been used upon both 
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sides in print, and Dr. Peters has the satisfaction of knowing that he has 
effectually pricked the bubble of intense self-satisfaction, with which the 
city had been delighting itself for an indefinite number of years. Not 
only is this the case, but the scurrilous appeal to lynch law, which has 
been already quoted, served to at last overcome the apathy of the 
pleasure-loving and indolent cottage owners, the so-called summer resi- 


dents, who now pay thirteen, twenty, and fifty per cent. of all the taxes 


of New York; and it was determined by them to combine for mutual 
protection against the obstructiveness and the selfishness of the munici- 
pal authorities and their immediate supporters. Within a fortnight 
after it had been suggested to submit the sanitarians to the tender mercies 
of a vigilance committee, a public meeting was held, in response to the 
following call: — 


Newport, R. I., Sept. 18, 1882. 
To the Summer Residents and Others ¢ — 

DEAR Stirs, — There have been numerous complaints the present summer of bad munici- 
pal management in matters directly affecting the convenience, pleasure, comfort, health, 
and even the lives of those of us who, though paying a large proportion of the total taxes 
of Newport, are yet prevented by absence from the city during the early spring from all 
voice in its direction, — as, for instance, in respect to a more thorough day and night police 
patrol, electric lighting, the watering the principal drives (notably Bellevue and Ocean 
avenues), the granting of liquor licenses on Bellevue avenue, sewerage, the cleaning the 
streets, and other sanitary necessities, for the remedy of all of which it seems necessary to 


_ have concerted action. We therefore request you to meet us at the old Casino, in Free- 


masons’ building, corner of School and Church streets, on THURSDAY, Sept. 28th, at 4 
o’clock P.M., for the purpose of maturing a plan which shall secure to ourselves and our 
families greater consideration and safety for the future. 
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Your personal attendance, for reasons which will be evident, is particularly desired. 


MILTON H. SANFORD, of New York. WoLcotTt Gibss, of Cambridge. 
FREDERICK SHELDON, ¥ F. O. FRENCH, of New York. 

J. N. A. GrIswoLp, és) H.G.Marquanp, “ 

Davip KING, # RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, of Newport. 
JOHN WHIPPLE, \« FAIRMAN RocErs, of Philadelphia. 
J. H. VAN ALEN, ae Huco Fritscu, of New York. 

R. M. Hunt, a J. S. Brownson, of Elizabeth, N. J. 


Henry A. RICE, of Boston, 


The meeting was largely attended, those present representing over 
twenty millions of private capital. The general condition of public 
affairs in Newport was freely discussed, and it was decided that the 
apathy, negligence, and mismanagement of the city authorities had 
reached a degree that could no longer be endured. Gentlemen of the 
highest social position and of national reputation avowed their intention 


of hereafter having a voice, and even a hand, in the direction of the town’s _ 


affairs, and their purpose, if necessary, to offer themselves as aldermanic 
candidates. It was voted to petition the State Assembly for a change in 
the time of holding the city charter election, from April to July ;-the 
present arrangement being as though the New York city election were 
held in July, when the property-holders are away from town, since the 


heavy tax-payers of Newport are in April almost all of them absent from _ 


Rhode Island. A committee was chosen, with full powers, consisting of 
Messrs. J. N. A. Griswold, H. G. Marquand, and Jas. P. Kernochan, 


of New York, Thomas Coggeshall (Postmaster of Newport), and Clark 


H. Burdick (Representative from Newport in the Rhode Island State 
Assembly). The change desired is now a foregone conclusion, and 
Newport can look forward to becoming eventually the most satisfactory 
place to live in in all America. : 

In carrying out its original intention, and the several details of its 
plan, which was sufficiently described in the former volume of the Trans- 
actions of the American Public Health Association, the Newport Sani- 
tary Protection Association has issued the following ‘‘ Circular Letter,” 
a copy of which is sent each year to all the strangers who come to New- 
port to occupy a ‘‘ cottage” during the season : —_ 


The sanitary condition of houses and cities has been, for the past few years, occupying 
the attention of physicians, sanitarians, and scientific minds throughout the civilized world 
to such an extent, that all intelligent men are now keenly alive to the importance of proper 
sanitary surroundings, and especially the sanitary condition of their own individual habita- 
tions. The questions now arise in the minds of every one, whether they are occupying 
houses of their own, or hired houses, or are about to seek a new house: — 

(az) Are the sanitary surroundings of the house perfect? Do the trees and shrubbery 
permit sufficient exposure of it to the sun? 


(6) Is the water pure and drinkable? If from a well or cistern, has it connection with | 


the external air? 


(6') Is there direct connection, for cooking and table use, where city water is 


employed, between the main and the kitchen? 
(c) Is the cellar dry, well ventilated, and free from decomposing matter which may 
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give forth seeds of sickness and death, and has it a drain? This drain must be wholly 
unconnected with any sewer. 
(d) Is the cellar air entirely excluded from the air supply of the furnace? 
(e) Has every bed-chamber free ventilation and direct means of communication with 
the external air? 
(f) If contagious or infectious disease has occurred in the house, have the sick 
chamber, etc. (bedding, wearing apparel, curtains, carpet, and upholstered furniture), been 
_ thoroughly disinfected, and the wall paper removed? 
(g) Has each water-closet means of external ventilation, and not into an entry or wk 
chamber? | 
_--— (g")_=Is provision made for ventilation of the interior space of the water-closet, by a 
current of air flowing through the same to a ventilating pipe or flue, passing above the 
house-top, and independent of the soil-pipe or its extension? 

(4) Are the soil-pipes in a sound condition, and easily accessible for examination? 
Are they of iron, with lead-plugged joints (the only true condition for a properly con- 
structed soil-pipe) ? or are they of lead? and, if of lead, have they been in the house for a 
number of years, and thus, perforated with holes through which sewer-gas escapes into the 
house? 

(2) Has the soil-pipe a proper vent through the roof? 

(7) Is the soil-pipe in its exit through ‘the foundation of the house of iron or of 
earthenware? If of the latter is it broken off in or just outside of the foundation, so as to 
allow the sewage matter of the house to find its way throughout the foundation (a condition 
which is almost always found to exist where earthenware pipes are used)? 

(2) If there are set bath-tubs, basins, or wash-tubs, are they securely trapped? Is the 
kitchen sink safely trapped? It must not be forgotten that the ordinary bell-trap does not 
perfectly exclude sewer-gas, which its water absorbs and transmits, and that the S trap is 
liable to be “syphoned,” or emptied by inward suction, so as to permit the escape of gas 
into the house from the soil-pipe or drain. 

(2) Is the waste-water pipe of the refrigerator entirely cut off from all connection with 

_ the soil-pipe? 

(m) Is the cesspool near the foundation wall? is the cesspool a loose one? and is there 

any overflow, or leakage into the foundation, cistern, or well? 


The following is the annual report of the Sanitary Protection Associa- 
tion for the present year, by Dr. John P. Curley, Recording Secretary, 
The receipts of the Newport Association during the year 1881-82 were 

$937.48, and the expenditures $775.61, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $161.87. 


During the year 1881-82 there has been a continuation of that marked change in the 
public sentiment regarding sanitary needs, which is the confessed result of the establish- 
ment of the Association. There have been accessions of many new members, and inspec- 
tions of a long series of premises that had, and that had not, been previously examined. 
The recommendations of your inspecting officers are now, almost without exception, gladly 

_ received and carried into immediate effect, and there is reason to believe that many houses 
have thus been rendered more healthy, and the families of members. preserved from much 
obscure disease, otherwise unavoidable. 

The monthly meetings of the council have been regularly held, and there have been 
frequent and important discussions of the faulty conditions in plumbing and drainage, dis- 
covered by the house inspections. In two instances these have resulted in formulz being 
determined upon for observance in every household, and they have been directed to be 
added to the list of questions propounded to the owners and occupants of dwelling-houses, 

in the “ Circular Letter No. 1” of. the Association. They are as follows: — 
Ne (6) (Adopted June 13, 1882): “Is there direct connection, for cooking and table use, 
__-where city water is employed, between the main and the kitchen?” 
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(g*) (Adopted September 13, 1881) : ‘Is provision made for ventilation of the interior 
space of the water-closet, by a current of air flowing through the same to a ventilating pipe 
or flue, passing above the house-top, and independent of the soil-pipe or its extension?” 

It is gratifying to be able to state that the new medical society, established during the 
past year by the physicians of Newport, is interesting itself in sanitary subjects. The 
purity of the bovine vaccine matter, now so universally employed, has already received its 
attention, and it has under consideration at the present moment the almost indiscriminate 
and public sale of poisons, such as arsenic, morphine, and the like, in violation of an 
existing statute, and also the necessity of having the important office of coroner filled 
by persons with a reasonable knowledge of the intricate questions that at any moment are 
likely to come before them. 

Since the last annual meeting there have occurred four matters of especial interest to 
the Association. They are,— 

The house-to-house survey of the city under the joint auspices of the National Board 
of Health and the Association; 

The localized epidemic of small-pox in January, February, and March; 

The election by the people of a “reform” Mayor; and . 

The acquirement by the Newport water-works, under a recent act of the Assembly, of 
the Hanging Rock pond, by which not only is a large accessory supply of water gained for 
the city, but an opportunity rendered possible for those radical measures for the improve- 
ment of the water itself which it had become necessary for the Association to advise should 
be made, in consequence of its own analyses and those of the National Board of Health. 


To each of these topics, which have been detailed at length in the monthly reports of _ 


the meetings, brief allusion will now be made. 

In a previous year the occurrence of small-pox at Fall River, happily prevented by 
the Board of Health of that city from extension beyond its limits, had seemed to your 
council a danger of such importance as to warrant their calling the attention of the city 
authorities of Newport to the necessity of providing against the possible appearance of the 
disease in this city, by enforcement of the State ordinance relative to vaccination, which, in 
a time of apparent security, it was found had been disregarded. Your warning was 
unheeded, and the general small-pox epidemic of 1882 found Newport wholly unprepared. 
Some six or seven cases occurred, of which three, or nearly one-half, —a large relative 
mortality, — were fatal. 

The belief generally obtained that there had been, laxity on the part of the Mayor and 
Aldermen as a Board of Health; possibly not intentional, but through want of knowledge 
how to meet the emergency. 

It was held that there had not been that general vaccination, isolation of the sick, and 
disinfection of tainted premises, that are now thought essential; and that the three lives lost, 
of men in the prime of life, heads of families, and in every way good citizens, was a fearful 
price for the city to pay to official apathy and indifference. 

It is not improbable that this feeling had something to do with the removal of the 
Mayor at the ensuing election, Mr. Franklin, the present incumbent, being thought to be 
in harmony with a less obstructive, wrongly called conservative, public sentiment, and 
therefore selected by those who desire an orderly, decent, and healthy city. 

During the previous two years the City Council had thrown all the odium of their in- 
activity, if not their negligence, upon His Honor Mayor Slocum. It remains to be seen 
how cordial a support these same gentlemen, whose personnel has hardly been changed, 
will give Mayor Slocum’s successor in matters affecting the public health. 

So far from lessening their official dignity by so doing, in no more certain way could 
they retain the support of their constituents. 

Since the first introduction of the water of Easton’s pond into the city, it has been evi- 
dent that the quality of the water, while excellent in most respects, was not unexceptionable, 
there being present at all times, but especially in the warm months of the year, an excess of 
vegetable matter in a more or less advanced stage of decomposition. From the necessities 


of the case the pond as at present existing is shallow, the water quickly warms by the sun, — 


fresh-water a/g@ grow with rapidity, and late in the season in large quantities decay. And 
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besides, though the pond bed is of sand, there exists in one portion of it a deposit of mud, 
which must eventually be removed. The former proprietor of the works, Mr. George H. 
Norman, a member of this Association, and subsequently his successors, the water company, 
have shown every desire to improve the quality of the water, and have courteously received 
the suggestions made to them from time to time by your council, to,whose approval of the 
city water, as compared with the Newport wells, the progressive disuse of the latter is in 
great measure to be attributed. It has been impossible until now for the water company 
to make such changes as had been indicated, as it would not have been safe to shut off the 
supply of the city from Easton’s pond until another, to take its place, had been provided. 

This has now been effected, under the act of the Assembly, through a hearing before 
the Supreme Court, whereat it was shown that the necessities of the city required an 

additional and purer source of supply. It is more than likely that the evidence afforded at 
the hearing upon both these points, on behalf of this Association, had its weight with the 
court. 

Through the decision rendered, a second, deeper and colder, pond is now under con- 
struction at the Hanging Rock, connected with the city by a separate main, and witha 
capacity of one hundred million gallons, and there is reason to expect that the water supply 
of Newport will soon be beyond all cavil. 

The house-to-house survey of the city, made by the National Board of Health, at the 
request of this Association, and at the expense of its members, resulted in one respect un- 
expectedly. 

The survey was in part undertaken to prove the correctness, which had been denied, of 
the assertion by your council that there were sources of serious danger to the public health 

in Newport. It proved not only that such was the case, but that these dangers had been 
underestimated, even by those most familiar with the facts, and that others existed of which 
even they had no conception. The surveys were conducted with great thoroughness, by 
Mr. Bowditch, of Boston, and his assistants, and many photographs were taken of faulty 
plumbing work and bad hygienic surroundings. It was supposed by the council that, in 
accordance with the terms made between it and the National Board, the report would be 

_ published immediately upon its completion. Several months, however, have elapsed since 
the report was said to have been rendered. Meanwhile the council have been requested 
by the National Board to temporarily withhold from publicity the series of analyses, more 
than seventy in number, of the city and well waters of Newport, made during the progress 
of the survey, an authenticated copy of which has come into their possession, possibly upon 
the ground that it would be more proper that their original publication should be made by 
the National Board itself, officially, and at Washington. 

A large mass of material of many kinds, bearing upon the public and private sanitation 
of Newport, was collected by the inspectors during the survey, and it was understood by 

_ your council that a duplicate copy of all this various evidence was to be placed in their 
_ custody for the purposes of the Association. It has been thought that the delay tili of late 
_ of the National Board has been owing in part to the call that the small-pox epidemic had 
_ made upon its energies, to a fear lest official statement of the real sanitary condition of 

_ Newport might wound the sensibilities of some of its citizens, and to alarm expressed by the 
_ water-works company lest the character of their supply would be irretrievably injured if the 

__ truth were fully told. Two of these reasons, however, no longer exist, and the third is not 

ve well founded. 
| In a recent report by its inspectors upon the sanitary condition of the city of Philadel- 

_ phia, the National Board has not hesitated to state in detail the very great evils there 

ie existing, a knowledge of which must ever precede their removal. 

It is most probable, therefore, that the report of the Newport survey has been merely 

ay awaiting its turn upon the file of papers of the National Board for publication; especially 
_ since there is reason to believe that a weekly series of analyses of the city water have since 
| a been continuously made under its direction, in verification of those at first rendered to the 

National Board by its own analyst, and corroborative of the monthly ones regularly sent to 

the council by the analyst of the Association. 

_ Unfortunately, within the last ten days, a copy of the following circular has been re- 
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ceived from the National Board: ‘‘ Washington, D.C., July 1st, 1882. Insufficient pro- 
vision having been made in the Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill for the year ending June 
30th, 1883, for the proper continuance of the duties of the National Board of Health, you 
are respectfully notified that the publication of the bulletin,” and presumably the other pub- 
lications of the Board, “will be at once suspended should the bill pass as reported to the 
House.” 


In view of all these circumstances it remains for the Association to take such action 


concerning the whole matter as may seem most desirable for the public good. Possibly it 
may decide to ask from the National Board the copy of the report, and the accompanying 
evidence, to which it is entitled by the compact that was made, and to entrust the further 
consideration of the subject to the discretion of the council of the Association. 


Advices from the National Board of Health, subsequent to the date of 
the above report, are to the effect that the details of the house-to-house 
survey of Newport, will soon be placed in the possession of the Sanitary 
Protection Association, thus enabling its council to act in accord with, 
and afford very material assistance to, the new city Board of Health that is 
probably soon to be established. ‘The recent check — but temporary, it 
is to be hoped —received by the National Board of Health, at the hands 
of an ungrateful Congress, affords a commentary upon the inherent weak- 
ness of all official boards appointed by such a free and independent people 


as our own. ‘To national, state, city, or even village boards, the aid of | 


volunteer associations may at some or another time prove invaluable. 

The charter of the Newport Association is herewith presented (Ap- 
pendix A). It will be found of great value in the establishment of 
similar societies, as it is always of importance that the society as such, 
and its individual members, should be fully protected against annoying 
and perhaps punitory actions in courts of law. 

There is also appended the report recently rendered to the Sanitary 
Protection Association by Profs. Pumpelly and Hills, and the writer, upon 
the dangers of impure ice. ‘The importance of this subject is such that it 
cannot too forcibly be brought to the attention of sanitarians. The fol- 


- 


~ 


lowing expression of opinion by the eminent English chemist, Mr. E. — 


Frankland, regarding the biological researches that have been conducted 
in Newport, under the auspices of the National Board of Health and the 
Sanitary Protection Association, will be read with interest in the present 
connection. It is taken, by permission, from a letter from Mr. Frankland 
to Prof. Raphael Pumpelly. ‘* Through the kindness of a friend,” says 
Mr. Frankland, ‘‘I have obtained on loan copies of the researches on 
‘ The filtering capacity of soils,’ and on ‘ The dangers of impure ice,’ by 


yourself, Dr. Smyth, Wm. B. Hills, and Dr. H. R. Storer. These — 


papers have interested me intensely, and I cannot conceive why the first © 
of them, which dates fifteen months ago, should have remained unknown ~ 


in England so long. From a short study of this paper I consider it to be — 


one of the most important contributions ever made to our knowledge of — 


the propagation of epidemic diseases.” 
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APPENDIX A. 
STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, ETC. 


IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, JANUARY SESSION, A.D. 1879. 
AN ACT TO INCORPORATE THE SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. 


Tt is enacted by the General Assembly, as follows + — 

SECTION I. Samuel Powel, Francis Brinley, Thomas Coggeshall, W. S. Child, S.T.D., 
George Bowen, Philip Grace, D.D., Lucius D. Davis, Francis H. Rankin, M.D., E. M. 
Stedman, Charles A. Brackett, D.M.D., Horatio R. Storer, M.D., and their associates and 
successors, are hereby made a corporation by the name of the SANITARY PROTECTION As- 
SOCIATION OF Newport, R.I., for the purpose of securing the proper sanitary condition of 
their own dwellings, and of any other buildings or premises in said Newport, so as to aid in 
promoting the sanitary condition of the said city, with all the powers and privileges, and 
subject to all the duties and liabilities set forth in Chapter 139 of the General Statutes and 
in any acts in amendment thereof or in addition thereto; provided, always, that nothing 
herein contained shall confer any power to enter buildings or premises, or do anything 

_ therein, without the consent of the owners and occupants thereof respectively. 

SECT. 2. Said corporation may take, hold, and transmit personal and real estate to an 
amount not exceeding Five Thousand Dollars. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


I certify the foregoing to be a true copy of “ An Act to incorporate the Sanitary Protec- 
tion Association of Newport,” passed by the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island, April 9, 1879. 


In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of the State 
aforesaid, this fourteenth day of April, A.D. 1879. 
: JOSHUA M. ADDEMAN, 
(L.S.) . Secretary of State. 


APPENDIX B. 
THE DANGERS OF IMPURE ICE. 


REPORT OF THE SANITARX PROTECTION ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT, R.I., UPON THE PURITY 
- OF THE ICE SUPPLY FROM ALMY’S POND. 


By Prors. RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, OF THE U.S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY (Chairman), WM. B. HILLs, 
OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AND Dr. H. R. STORER. 
_ The committee appointed to examine, for the benefit of the Newport Sanitary Protection 
Association, into the quality of the ice supply from Almy’s pond, has to report as follows :— 
; Your committee has examined the pond and its surroundings, and find that, besides a 
certain amount of agricultural drainage, it also receives the local sewage from a number of 
barn-yards and privies, and also the direct drainage of the overflow from a number of cess- 
pools belonging to houses situated on the west side of Bellevue avenue, and south of 
~ Wheatland avenue, which finds its way into the pond by a drain running through Wheat- 
land avenue. 
Samples of water and of ice were taken by the Secretary of the Association, Lt. Com. 
_ Stedman, when it was being cut upon the pond. These samples were submitted to Prof. 
o* W. B. Hills, of the Harvard Medical College, Boston, analyst of the Association. (Prof. 
_ Hill’s report is attached hereto, as second Appendix A.) ‘ 
| It is proper to say, with regard to chemical analyses of water or of ice, that in the 
_ present condition of our knowledge of the subject, neither chemical analyses, nor, in most 
_ cases at least, microscopic investigations, are able to point out specifically the causes of 
epidemic diseases produced by the use of infected waters. 
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The whole weight of the evidence produced by modern investigations is in favor of the 
existence of a close genetic relationship between the presence of certain low forms of 
vegetal life and the epidemic prevalence of many diseases, both of mild and fatal kinds. 

This evidence also shows very conclusively that the germs of these forms, which have 
produced or accompanied the disease in the human body, retain their capacity for infection 
after having been excreted. 

It becomes, then, important to know whether the germs can retain their vitality and 
specific adaptability for infection after having passed into the condition of sewage, and 
under conditions of varying temperature, moisture, and dryness. 

Experiments made by Pasteur and other biologists have shown that while the adult forms 
of bacteria are killed by variations of a few degrees of temperature, their germs will often 
withstand a temperature of boiling water on the one hand, and many degrees below freezing 
on the other. Under the conditions of moisture and nourishment they develop rapidly 
succeeding generations; while, on the other hand, they may remain in a dried condition for 
many years, to be brought again into activity when subjected to moisture. 

There is, therefore, little doubt that when they accompany sewage matter they go wher- 
ever this goes, excepting where the sewage frees itself from its impurities by percolation 
through a filtering medium. 

The experiments made by the chairman of your committee and his associate, Dr. Smyth, 
for the National Board of Health, have proved conclusively that even extremely fine sand 
possesses no filtering capacity for the germs of these low forms of life, and that most soils 
possess such filtering power ovly ¢o a slight extent. ‘Thus in nearly all cases these germs 
must accompany the water from the beginning of its journey, from the cesspool, to its end 
in the stream or pond or ocean, excepting where taken up to sustain plant life. 

The value of chemical analysis is largely shown in this, that it detects the presence of an 
abnormal amount of organic matter; this matter may be harmless, or it may indicate the 
presence of sewage, and in any event should lead to an examination to determine its source. 


Prof. Hills has pronounced the water unfit for drinking purposes, and there can be no — 


doubt that, as far as the question of drinking-water is concerned, any pond of the dimensions 
and depth of Almy’s pond, which receives even the present amount of sewage that flows 
into it, should be pronounced dangerous for this reason alone, and still more so, from the 
possibility that at any time this sewage may contain contribution from sources contaminated 
by typhoid fever or other zymotic diseases. 

The next question that your committee has to consider is this : — 

Does water in the act of becoming ice free itself from impurities? 

Water in freezing undoubtedly frees itself from substances which in solution will neces- 
sarily give a fluid of a specific gravity.greater than water alone, and also from those fluid 
substances which require a lower temperature for congelation. 

But even in these cases the frozen water retains traces of these substances more or less 
entangled throughout its mass and solid particles floating in suspension or entangled in the 
ice, and these vary in size from a floating carcass, or feecal matter, down to the ext emnery 
minute germs of infectious bacteria. 


Experiments have been made for your committee to determine whether pond ice con- 


tains living germs. 
Ice taken with great care from the centres of blocks and introduced into sterilized in- 
fusions of beef produced rapid putrefaction, thus giving a positive affirmative answer. 


There can be no doubt that whatever objection attaches to the use of contaminated 


drinking-water attaches equally to ice frozen from it. 

Indeed the objection would seem to be greater to the ice. 4 

For dead organic matter entering water during the warm season is decomposed and 
more or less used up to nourish plant and animal life; while in winter the low temperature 
preserves it, thus permitting an accumulation which, floating near the surface, may supply a 
more foul water for the ice. 


This supposition is confirmed by Prof. Hills’ analyses, as will be seen from the following : 


remarks by Dr. Gooch, Chemical Assistant of the U. S. Geological Survey, to whom I sub- 
mitted the analyses for an opinion on this point: — 
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‘It may be inferred from a comparison of these analyses that a considerable, though 
varying proportion, of the impurities of the water are included in the ice which forms on its 
surface. It follows at once, of course, that unless it can be shown that germs of disease 
are not subject to inclusion like ordinary forms of matter, the ice from water contaminated 
with sewage must be unfit for use. 

“It is noteworthy that the amount of e/buminoid ammonia in the ice from Almy’s pond 
is slightly in excess of that found in the water. The proportion, too, of the total volatile 
residue of the ice to that of the water is unusually large.” 

In view of the fact that Almy’s pond is already contaminated by direct inflow of sewage, 
your committee recommends very strongly to all members of the Association that they 
avoid the use of ice from that source for all purposes, even for refrigerators. 

Your committee finds that Lily pond is singularly free from all the objections that attach 
to Almy’s pond, and recommends the ice therefrom. 

We would add that a representative of the Newport Ice Company (the lessees of Almy’s 
pond) has stated that the Company is anxious to act to any reasonable extent with the As- 
sociation in insuring a supply of pure ice. 

Appended to this report will be found the following documents : — 

2d Appendix A. Report of Professor W. B. Hills. 

ss bid B. ) Communications from Dr. H. R. Storer, a member of this committee, 

Re ee C. to Ex-Mayor Burdich, its former chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RAPHAEL PUMPELLY, Chairman of the Committee. 


SECOND APPENDIX A, 


HARVARD MEDICAL COLLEGE, CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 
Boston, February 3, 1881. 
E. M. STEDMAN, Secretary Sanitary Protection Association, Newport - — 

- Srr, —I enclose to you the results of my analyses of samples No. 10 (water from Almy’s 
pond), and No. 11 (melted ice from Almy’s pond), received from you January 18, 1881. 
The analyses were made the following day. 

There is, as I understand it, no question in regard to the suitability or non-suitability of the 
pond water for direct domestic use. It is wellto state, however, that it presents, in general, 
the characteristics of the water of most small ponds. It contains a large amount of organic 
matter, indicated in the report; first, by the “ albuminoid ” ammonia, which is several times 
larger in amount than it should be in a drinking-water; second, by the large organic residue 
obtained on evaporating the water. The “ free” ammonia is also excessively high, and is 
doubtless derived from the decomposition of organic matter, for the most part. 

Most of the organic matter contained in this water is undoubtedly vegetable matter. 
‘Unfortunately it is not. possible to say, from the analysis, whether any of it is derived from 
sewage. We are obliged to depend upon the determination of the chlorine in water, to 
decide whether organic matters are animal or vegetable. If, with the large amount of 
“free” and “albuminoid” ammonia which we find in this water, we also find a large 
amount of chlorine, which cannot be due to natural causes, we should say at once that the. 
water is contaminated with sewage. But all Newport waters contain considerable chlorine, 
on account of their proximity to the sea. The large amount in this water is derived chiefly 


_ from the sea, without any doubt, and we cannot say but that it allis. The chlorine then 


affords us no solution of the problem. In this particular case, however, the question of 
chlorine is’of no great importance perhaps, for, if we assume that @// the organic matter is 
of vegetable nature, the amount is sufficient to condemn the water for direct use. 

We know that a certain amount of sewage is entering this pond. It is possible that, if 


_ this pond was outside the influence of the sea, the amount which has thus far entered may 


-~not have been sufficient to render its presence known by any excessive amount of organic 
_ matter, or any marked increase of chlorine. It is diluted to a great extent on entering a 


large volume of water, and may be diluted so far as to be beyond the reach of chemical 
analysis at present. But it would not be safe to say that it is harmless, simply because it is 
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diluted to a certain extent. Moreover this pond is shallow and of limited area, and it is 
only a question of time, if sewage continually enters it, when the presence of sewage be- 
comes evident to chemical analysis, z.e.,on the supposition that it is so far from the sea 
that the chlorides from the sea cannot enter it. It is also to be borne in mind that the most 
dangerous contamination of all (that due to the germs ‘of diseases) cannot be detected by 
any means. Should typhoid fever break out in the settlement which empties its sewage into 
this pond it would be impossible to detect the typhoid germ in the water. It would not, 
I think, be possible to find many scientific men who would not say that the water was unfit, 
under such circumstances, for drinking purposes. The possibility, then, of such a condition 
of things should lead us to abandon the water. 

I have spoken at some length of the fitness of this water for drinking purposes, because 


I do not consider it proper to take ice for consumption from a pond, the water of which is ° 


unfit for drinking purposes. Even if ice purified itself by freezing, I should still be opposed 
to taking the ice from such a pond on principle. It is a fact, however, known now to all 
scientists, that ice does not completely purify itself by freezing. If the ice is from a shallow 
pond, containing much floating organic matter (vegetable), it may become mechanically 
enclosed by the ice, and when the ice is melted may be seen in the form of suspended mat- 
ter. Melted ice may, however, contain’a considerable quantity of substances, both organic 
and inorganic, zz solution. In proof of this it is only necessary to call your attention to 
some analyses of ice which.I enclose, and which I have taken from some of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health Reports. You will notice that even the f/tered waters contain, 
in solution, both organic and inorganic matters, in some cases in considerable amount. 

As to the ice from Almy’s pond but very little need be said if the sample sent me is a 
fair sample. You will notice from the analysis that it contains a large amount of organic 
matter, shown by the “ albuminoid” ammonia and the organic residue. The “albuminoid” 
ammonia, even if it was much less than it is, shows a degree of organic contamination suf- 
ficient to absolutely condemn it for drinking purposes. The melted ice contains a large 


amount of organic matter in suspension. This does not settle readily, and much of it would 


be drunk by persons using the ice as it is ordinarily used for drinking purposes. Even 
filtering does not remove it entirely. For the filtered water has a white, opalescent appear- 
ance, due to the presence of a portion of this organic matter in a finely divided form. 

Most of the organic matter present in this ice is undoubtedly vegetable. Whether any 
of it is animal, it is no more possible to say than it was in the case of the pond water, for 
the chlorine may have been entirely derived from the sea. 

The organic matter in the ice is in a more or less decayed condition. The odor per- 
ceived when the stopper was removed from the jug was very disagreeable, and is still evi- 
dent after the jug has remained unstoppered for several days. This fact makes the water 
still more unfit for use. I think the citizens of Newport can do no better than to try this 
simple experiment, in order to convince themselves that the ice is contaminated. * Break a 
cake into small pieces, put them into a demijohn, and stopper it up till the ice is melted. If 
the odor is as marked as in the sample received by me, they can hardly fail to be convinced 
of the impropriety of using the ice. 

If the sample examined is an average one, I should not be surprised if it not only pro- 
duced bad effects in many of those using it in drinking-water, but also had an injurious 
effect in tainting the atmosphere of the ice-chests in which it will be put by those using it. 

I must emphatically advise that it be not used for either purpose. 

The analyses of ice which I enclose are intended chiefly to show that ice may contain 
considerable impurity, and that water is not completely purified by the process of freezing. 
In regard to No. 1, however, I will say that it is an analysis of the ice used at one of the 
hotels at Rye Beach, in 1875, and that twenty-six out of about five hundred persons using it 
were rendered seriously ill. The case was investigated very thoroughly, the proprietors of 
the hotels readily assisting, and the trouble was found beyond a doubt to be due to the ice, 
and ceased when the use of the ice was discontinued. It is interesting as being the first 
case where sickness was distinctly traced to the use of contaminated ice. 

Of the samples Nos. 1-5 inclusive and No. 11 would be considered i es ice. 


Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM B. HILLS. 
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[Figures express parts per 100,000 of water. ] 


No. 10. Water from Almy’s pond: Free ammonia, 0.060; “albuminoid” ammonia, 
0.048; chlorine, 7.8. Residue, — fixed, 13.; volatile, 11.; total, 24.; hardness, 5°. : 

Water was of the brown color seen in most pond waters, due to vegetable matter in 
solution. It contained a small amount of suspended material. Much charring on ignition 
of solid residue. 

No. 11. Ice from Almy’s pond: Free ammonia, 0.0066; “ albuminoid” ammonia, 
0.0496; chlorine, 0.05. Residue, — fixed, .5; volatile, 6.0; total, 6.5. 

The water from the melted ice contained a large amount of suspended material, and had 
a very disagreeable odor. 


RESIDUE. 
‘“¢ Albu- 
Location. ie Saris ag amino ” | Chlorine. 
hose aaceye Fixed. | Volatile. | Total. 
1. Rye Beach Ice, 1875. An- 
alyses by W. R. Nichols . | a. 0.0208 | 0.0704 7.80 ty 13.52 
1. Do. do. do. b,0.0212 | 0.0165 3.23 6.88 2.84 9.72 
2. Horn Pond, Dec. 3, ae 
Dr. E.S. Wood . . 0.0026 | 0.044 0.4 1.6 7.6 9.2 
3. Hammond’s Pond, Jan. 23 
1877. Dr. Wood . . 0.0066 | 0.019 — zr 1.4 2.4 
4. Jamaica Pond Ice Co. , Feb. 
i2, 1877. Dr. Wood . .| 0.018 0.016 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.8 
Do} do. do. 0.026 0.016 0.3 0.4 0.8 1.2 
6. Fresh Pond yin on. Li; 
1B7Si 3... 0.0128 | 0.0192 9. 3. 12. 
6. Fresh Pond ice. S. P. 
Sharples. . . eee 0.0060 | 0.0075 3.50 1.50 5. 
7. Spy Pond water. Dew 
sharples. ».°. 0.0640 | 0,0128 13. 4. 17. 
7. Spy Pond ice. o P. Shar- 
pies). 0.0064 | 0.0064 3.50 1.50 5. 
8. Little Spy Pond water. S. 
‘P. Sharples... 0.0160 | 0.0226 73 4. Il. 
8. Little Spy Pond ice. USP; 
Sharples. . . 0.0050 | 0.0060 1.50 I; 2.50 
9. Pond Hole, Slaughter 
House, Fresh Pond water . 0.352 0.1472 Ve 10. 17. 
9. Pond Hole, Slaughter 
House, Fresh Pond ice . 0.0060 | 0.0090 I. 1.50 2.50 
6 to'9 inch—water and ice 
taken at same time and 
place. Experiments to see 
to what extent water is 
purified by freezing. Prof. . 
BONDI Gh es te | 2, 0.0072 | “0.0061 , 0.93 0.58 1.51 
Io. Silver Lake, Pittsfield, 
Meme2tnTO7O. 1°... | 0. 0.0077 0.0013 0.02 0.30 0.14 0.44 
11. Silver Lake, Pittsfield, a. 2. Q. 4. a. 6. 
Jan. 22, 1881. W.B.Hills.| 0.0266 | 0.078 evar ae tape e 6.2.5 | 9 3.5 
12. Boston Ice Co. W. R. Less than 
Seepage ss! T.) sd | 0.0048 0.02 0.45 0.31 0.76 





In Nos, 1, 10 and 11, a =unfiltered, 6= filtered. 
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SECOND APPENDIX B. 


39 WASHINGTON STREET, NEWporT, Dec. 22, 1880. 


DEAR Sir: —I duly received your letter. Ice unfit for ordinary domestic purposes 
ought to be also unfit for butchers’ use, even if only employed so that there is no direct 
contact with the meats. 

The question of ice impurity is evidently quite a new one. The following is all the 
evidence that I have been able, as yet, to find upon the subject, with the assistance of Dr. 
Rankin (a member of the committee), Dr. Bowditch, of Boston (late Chairman of the 
Mass. State Board of Health), and Dr. Mackie, of New Bedford, Health Officer of that 
city. Dr. Rankin was kind enough to drive with me to the pond. 

In the first place, and as general statements : — 

“As applied to sewage, disinfectants do not disinfect, and filter-beds do not filter.” — 
Reportof the First Rivers Pollution Commission, England. 

“No sewage of any kind, whether purified or not, should be allowed to enter any pond 
or stream used for domestic purposes. There should be absolute prohibition in all cases 
against casting sewage or filth of any kind into any stream or pond used as a source of 
water supply. Where such conditions now exist, the sewage or filth should be diverted to 
some other channel. For, until our knowledge has so far advanced as to enable us to 
recognize ‘germs’ of disease, and to destroy them effectually by some simple and easy 
process, even purified sewage must always be looked upon as a dangerous addition to 
drinking-water.” — General Report of Mass. Board of Health, 1876, p. 12. 


Now, as to ice: — 

I. The ice supply of Pittsfield, Mass., from “ Silver Lake,” one of the sources of the 
Housatonic [river, came under suspicion in 1875. Several analyses were made, as follows, 
by Prof. Wm. Ripley Nichols, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology : — 





a sd SoLip RESIDUE. 

$8 | 8 | = 3 
DATE. hie A= E § q 

G o§ i Organic and| Total at 2129} 6 

< as g Volatile. | Fahrenheit.| 3 

A S) 
Nov. 31, 1875.* Water from Lake.| .o21 | .020 | 10.28 2.60 12.88 .26 
Feb. 16, 1876. : Pi OlOnd pOISed 10.32 2:72 13.04 30 
“f se “ rs BM O22 01-50 Sd eRe OS 2.60 14.52 35 
‘ fe § “J af .|-.020 | .0136]| 11.60 2.68 14.28 38 
Feb. 21, 1876. Jce, unfiltered . .| .0072]} .0o61 .93 58 1.51 ie 
3, Te ich pdtitered oieiicans e0079 at OO bie .30 14 44 .08 


*and {from surface, at middle of pond. {Half way, between surface and bottom. § From bottom. 


The sources of pollution were several dwellings and two factories, one of which emptied 
the overflow of a cesspool used by the employés. The pond covers about twenty acres. 

Dr. Frederick Winsor, in charge of the ‘Water Supply, Drainage and Sewerage of 
Massachusetts, from the Sanitary Point of View,” thus sums up his report concerning this 
ice: “ From the results of analysis it will be seen that the ice is considerably purer than the 
water of the pond, thereby showing that the process of freezing does tend, to a considerable 


degree, to purification. Chemical examination alone does not indicate that the ice is unfit — 


for domestic use, nor does it ordinarily detect a very slight degree of pollution, which may 
be offensive to our sense, from the fact that we previously knew of its presence. Consider- 
ing (therefore) the great dilution of filth which may often take place without securing 
immunity from disease, consequent upon taking such filth into the system, there can be no 


question as to the propriety of putting a stop to this contamination at once.” — Appendix — 
to Fames P. Kirkwood, C.E., Special Report on the Pollution of Rivers, Seventh Annual 


Report Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
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The evidence thus far is putative merely. That now given is positive. 
: 2. At Rye Beach, N.H., there broke out during the summer of 1875, at one of the large 
hotels, an extensive, though strictly localized, epidemic of fever, with both intestinal and 
general symptoms. A most rigid examination of the premises having failed to reveal any 
fault, the inquiry was committed to Dr. A. H. Nichols, of Boston, who had also charge of 
the cases of sickness. They were all traced to the use of ice from a pond, so identical in 
many of its conditions with Almy’s pond in Newport, that I quote the description : — 
“The pond is a flooded marsh of irregular outlines, about two-thirds of a mile in 
length, and varying in width from two hundred to eight hundred feet, with a uniform depth 
of about two feet. There had formerly existed an artificial channel, by means of which 
was maintained a direct communication between the pond and the ocean; but this channel 
had been filled with sand and stones, thrown up during heavy storms by the action of 
the sea, which drives in here with extreme violence. Of late, therefore, the pond has 
become practically stagnant, although a small quantity constantly percolates a bank of 
gravel separating the pond from the ocean.” Marsh-mud and decomposing sawdust were 
the special faults found. 
The following comparative tables give the results of the analyses, which, like those at 

Pittsfield, were made by Prof. Nichols, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology : — 


Water from Pond at Rye Beach. 


‘Results expressed | Results expressed 





COMPONENT PARTS. in parts per in grains to 
100,000. U.S. gallon. 
Ammonia . . PRO Ca MSA hoe a kbe | erty 0197 .O115 
. Albuminoid Ammonia OD 5 ice Ad ahs Yo RD Tae 0597 0348 
. Inorganic Matter. ... WME Ss) hve MeL ere Vee 64.96 37.88 
Organic and Volatile Matter GE vole Potente cs Mee: phate s 8. 4.66 
Moral solid: Réesidue.at.212° Fabris. es efi 72.96 42.54 
Chlorine ~~. tp Oa eee 34.00 19.83 
Equivalent to Chloride of Sodium Stee ten cn he abate 56.03 32.68 
Oxygen required to oxidize organic matter . . . . 1.28 a 


Ice from Pond at Rye Beach. 


Results expressed in Results expressed in 


parts per 100,000 grains to U.S. gallon. 
COMPONENT PARTS. 


Unfiltered. | Filtered. | Unfiltered. Filtered. 


Ammonia .. . MAME Gee ae ue ay See .0208 0213 0121 0124 
Albuminoid Ammonia. . . 0.0... 0704. 0165 041 .0096 
Inorganic Matter. . . dphetabien vutiaber as 7.80 6.88 - 4.55 4.01 
_ Organic and Volatile Matter . 0 vow at 5.72 2.84 3033 1.66 
Total Solid Residue at 212° Fahr. . . . .| 13.52 9.72 7.88 5-67 
fe <cblorine ;~.° *. : cous Pee sees 1.88 
Oxygen required to oxidize organic ‘matter ( coos 334 eoee 495 





Dr. Nichols concludes his report thus : — 


i) ‘The notion that ice purifies itself by the process of freezing is not based upon trust- 
. _ worthy scientific observations. On the contrary it is utterly wrong in principle-to take ice 
: % 


for consumption from any pond the water of which is so fouled as to be unfit for drinking 
P yp 
“purposes.” — Seventh Mass. State Report, p. 472. 
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To aid you in forming an opinion concerning the ice from Almy’s pond, after an analysis 
of the water and ice.therefrom shall have been made, I append tables (the “ mean of a 
number of determinations”) showing the constituents of Cochitwate water and ice (the 
Boston supply), usually noted for its purity. 


Cochituate Water. 


Results expressed in 


COMPONENT PARTS. grains to U.S. gallon 
ASAMONIS 6 eh 8 oe ek She eel Ree ae ea og ceed 0] ee es as a 
Albnuminoid Ammonia. \.. ") oy Enea cs een ee enue is, 3 Uae pie 
Inorganic Matter . . wit sre’ ett WME Ue eee che ye aac coe Meee aan at Ga) © 
Organic and Volatile Matter AE Fb a ee Ps eee er 
Total Residue at 212° Fahr. tes EIN Dien ae free hw Hue biota Mic Re weasels 
Chlorine . . Tee awA® 9b Din wile erties ie". (Liat bade eee Se pe as 


Equivalent to Chloride of Sodiittm Bae ee takes NE or Bre! ire Gin Aerye heed Bc oh ars 2 
Oxygen required to oxidize organic matter . . . « \+ «© «© ‘» “s | ceas 


Cochituate Ice. 


ConceONENT: PRRs Results expressed in Results expressed in 


parts per 100,000, grains to U.S. gallon. 
Ammonia. . . bahia 5, eat ee) eens 0045 0026 
Albuminoid Ammonia Lu hatanrek pelea tore mrs 2 See Gee's 
Inorganic Matter . . , Awe eter 45 .26 
Organic and Volatile Matter 20g See 31 18 
Total: Solid Residue at 2129 Fahr. . .°.; . 76 44 
Chlorine . . - » «| Lrace, less than:.o2 Less than .o12 
Oxygen required to ‘oxidize organic matter “a. 033 O19 


These tables will also aid you when examining those from Pittsfield and Rye Beach. 

I have not pursued the second portion of the inquiry marked out in my previous letter to 
you (z.¢., whether sewage from a point distant an eighth of a mile could be neutralized 
during surface or subterranean flow), for the reason that at Almy’s pond there are similar 
and even greater sources of danger upon the very margin of the pond, a fact of which I 
was ignorant until informed of it by Capt. Cotton, and my own subsequent visit to the 
locality. Yours sincerely, 


HORATIO R. STORER. 
Mr. BurDIcK, Chairman of Ice Committee, Sanitary Protection Association. 


SECOND APPENDIX C. 


39 WASHINGTON STREET, NEWPORT, Jan. I, 1881. 

My DEAR S1IR:— Having heard from other correspondents, permit me to render to you 
a supplementary report upon the question of the Almy’s pond ice. 

I. My brother, who, as Prof. of Chemistry in Harvard University, has to keep himself 
familiar with everything that is done in these matters throughout the world, writes to me: 
“IT do not remember to have seen any questioning of ice, as to impurity, excepting the 
work (analyses) of Prof. Nichols, to which you refer. I doubt if the subject has been 
much studied.” 

II. Col. Waring, Consulting Engineer of our Sanitary Association, says: “So far as my 
examination of the subject is concerned, the following seem to be the facts regarding the 
questions you submit to me: — 

“ (1). Water containing the germs of typhoid fever does not free itself from such germs 
by congelation. This, I think, is well established. | 
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**(2.) Ordinary organic impurities, if uniformly diffused through water, are involved 
among the crystals of ice, and appear in the water after the ice melts, in all respects un- 
changed. This also, I think, is clearly established.” 

III. Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, of the United States Geological Survey Bureau, now 
established in Newport, and a member of our Association, expresses himself as follows: — 

“In answer to your questions I beg to say: — 

“rst. Water in freezing frees itself from substances which in so/ution with it give a fluid 
of greater specific gravity than water alone; but it still retains, even of these, more or less, 
entangled in the ice. 

“«« Substances floating in suspension are entangled in the ice, and to this the microscopic 
low forms of life, among which are the infectious germs, form no exceptions. 

“2d. Ordinary organic impurities are merely preserved from putrefaction during the 
period of their existence in a frozen condition. Freezing is only a temporary arresting of 
the processes of decomporition, and these are resumed when the requisite temperature is 
again attained. 

** With regard to the effect of freezing on the specific characters of these low forms of 
life (the germs of infectious disease), we know that as germs they withstand a pretty good 
baking and freezing; but I think it is not yet settled whether they lose their infectious 
characters in these processes. 

“In regard to the main question, it certainly seems to me that xo /ess care is necessary 
in maintaining the purity of ice than of ordinary drinking-water; indeed, one should suppose 
that greater care would be necessary, for the following reason: — 

“While, during the warmer season, the dead organic matter carried into streams and 
ponds is rapidly decomposed, or used up in nourishing plant and animal life, during the cold 
weather it tends to accumulate, and, owing to its lightness, it may well happen that the ice 
in forming may entangle so much of it and of bacteria germs (those of infectious disease), 
as to render the ice much more contaminated than a corresponding amount of drinking- 
water (from the same source).” 

In addition, important evidence has been given by these several gentlemen as to the third 
and fourth of my inquiries, which were, regarding the danger of contamination of a pond 
from the overflow of cesspools and a leakage of privies at a distance corresponding with 
that of the buildings of Messrs. Keene and D’Hauteville; but as there are sources of danger, 
similar and equal to these, upon the immediate bank, in the case of Almy’s pond, I with- 
hold the testimony referred to, as unnecessary for the present inquiry — reserving it, how- 
ever, for the use of the Association, in case a similar question of the tainting of water, less 
easy in its decision than this, should hereafter occur. 

The following may, however, in this connection, be quoted from Prof. Pumpelly’s letter: 
‘‘The experiments that we are now making, for the National Board of Health, prove that 
sand, in columns one hundred feet long, possesses absolutely zo power to retain germs. 
And I think there is no doubt that what is true of one hundred feet is true of ten thousand 
feet.” 

The conclusions, therefore, as it seems to me, that may legitimately be drawn from the 
evidence we have now obtained, as to the safety of ice from Almy’s pond, are the follow- 
ing: — 

1. That while the z7organic impurities in water (mineral salts and the like), which are 
those ordinarily detected by chemical analysis, may be partially eliminated, through their 
specific gravity, during the process of freezing, the purification remains at the best but par- 
tial and imperfect. This was proved in the course of the investigations both at Pittsfield 
and Rye Beach. 

'2. That the even more dangerous organic impurities resulting from human and other 
animal waste are retained in ice unchanged as regards both quality and quantity, the latter, 
indeed, being likely to be increased. The privies and cesspools and large barn-yard of the 
settlement along the margin of Almy’s pond are covered by this statement. 

3. That the germs of infectious disease, when this appears in sucha locality, are retained 
in ice unaffected, and from their comparative lightness are so concentrated therein as to 
number, that they exist in even greater quantity than in the same amount of water, under 
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similar circumstances, at other seasons of the year. The privies and cesspools of the Almy’s 
pond hamlet come under this head also. 

4. That ordinary organic impurities thus retained in ice are likely, though there be no 
technically infectious disease in the neighborhood, to produce serious, and even dangerous, 
illness in those persons who may use the ice in question for domestic purposes. This was 
positively proved at Rye Beach. 

5. That, though there may not occur a case of infectious disease in the vicinity of Almy’s 
pond for a considerable time to come, yet sooner or later it is quite certain to exist, and then 
to endanger the lives of all throughout the city, should there be such who should use the 
ice, more surely, indeed, than were they to drink the water alone. 

The last are conclusions that can but imperfectly be affectéd by chemical analysis; the 
latter not at all, and hardly even by the microscope as ordinarily employed. It seems, 
however, the inevitable result of a reasonable, and indeed necessary, induction, and to be, 
with that preceding it, the decisive points of our whole inquiry. 

To the remarkable fact that the important subject that has been submitted to us proves 
a comparatively new question in science as well as in sanitary protection, it is unnecessary 
to more than allude. 

I trust, however, that in view of this, and of the character of the expert evidence that 
we have received, you will be able to make at least a partial report at the next meeting of 
the council. 

Though the Ice Company might zztend to use the ice of Almy’s pond only for the 
coarser purposes of their trade, yet in a season of scarcity like the last, which may at any 
time again occur, there would be great temptations to sell it for household purposes, and 
no reliable guarantee that such would not be done. 
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Sincerely yours, 


HORATIO R. STORER. 
Mr. BURDICK. 
Upon acceptance of the above report, the following vote was passed by the Asso- 
ciation ; — a 
“ Whereas, An examination of Almy’s pond by a committee appointed by this Associa- % 
tion has shown that said pond receives a considerable amount of sewage; and 7 
“ Whereas, Chemical analyses of the ice and water of said pond show the presence of 


oe ee 


much organic material; and 
“‘ Whereas, Experiments made for this Association have shown that the germs of bacteria d 

are not destroyed by freezing; and 
“ Whereas, An examination of Lily pond has shown that body of water to be exception- 


ally free from any taint of sewage; 

“ Be it resolved, That this Association recommend to its members that they for the 
present avoid the use of ice from Almy’s pond for any purpose; and 

“ Be it further resolved, That the Newport Ice Company be requested to have painted 
legibly on their ice carts, ‘Almy’s pond’ and ‘Lily pond’ respectively, and that the 
Company be requested to agree to load each cart only with ice from the pond whose name 
it bears; and that the use of a Lily-pond cart to carry ice from Almy pond shall be con- 
sidered a violation of the agreement between the Company and the Sanitary Protection 
Association.” 

The result has been that during the season of 1881 the residents of Newport received 
only Lily-pond ice, and the Newport Ice Co, (1882) have surrounded a large portion of 
Almy’s pond by an intercepting sewer, which, it is hoped, will hereafter afford sufficient 
protection. 
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VIII. 


A HISTORY OF HEALTH-WORK IN INDIANA. 


By THAD. M. STEVENS, M.D., 
mee" Indianapolis, Ind. 


Asout thirty-five years ago the physicians of Elkhart, Grant, Noble, 
and neighboring counties, made an effort to have a law enacted providing 
for the registration of vital statistics in Indiana; but the bill that was 
drafted and urged failed to become a law. No attempts in that direction, 
or for the purpose of obtaining legislation for public hygiene, were made 
after that period in Indiana, until, on the motion of the writer, a Com- 


mittee on State Board of Health was formed at the session of the Indiana 


State Medical Society, in 1875. This committee consisted of, — 


- ‘Fuap. M. Stevens, M.D., Lrdianapolis ( Chairman). 
James 8S. Arnon, M.D., /udianafpolzs. 
J. W. Hervey, M.D., Ludianafpolzs. 
J. W. Burton, M.D., Jhichell, Ind. 


In 1875 the committee met with a loss in the death of Dr. James S. 
Athon. To supply the vacancy Wilson Hobbs, M.D., of Knightstown, 
Ind., was appointed. 

Said committee drafted a bill for the establishment of a State Board of 
Health, and introduced the same in the Legislature of 1875. This bill 


failed to become a law. The committee introduced a similar bill at the 


next session; it passed in the Senate, but failed in the House. 

The writer, being chairman of the committee, first called the attention 
of the profession to the necessity of the subject in an article to the State 
Society in 1875. Until the year 1878 the idea of the formation of a State 
Board of Health, or the enactment of State laws regarding public hy- 
giene, was too often confounded with efforts to have laws passed regulat- 


ing the practice of medicine. Seeing the difficulty that would result 
from such a confusion of subjects, the writer introduced the following res- 
olution, at the session of the Indiana State Medical Society of 1878 : — 


‘¢ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draft a bill for the 
‘Regulation of the Practice of Medicine in Indiana, and also to define 
the Duties and Privileges of Pharmaceutists and Druggists within the 


State’; and that such bill shall be put upon the basis of equal recog- 


nition of all schools and sects of medicine so far as the examination of 


candidates for practice and their privileges are concerned, they to have 


separate boards.” 
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A committee was formed in accordance with such resolution, since 
which time the two subjects have been intelligently separated. 

At the same meeting of the Society the following resolutions were 
introduced by the writer: — 


‘¢ Resolved, That the Committee on State Board of Health, as now con- 
stituted by this Society, shall be called the State Health Commission, 
with power to associate with them a competent civil engineer, and that 
the State Geologist shall be an ex-officto member of such commission. 
That the duties of such commission shall be to make investigations as to 
the causes and means of preventing disease in the State, and that they, at 
any time they see fit, may petition the Legislature to confer police power, 
so that they can enforce such measures as they may deem necessary to 
the object above mentioned. 

‘‘ Resolved, That in cases of vacancies occurring in such Board of Com- 
missioners, they shall be filled by the State Society.” 


The Health Commission, thus formed, drafted bills to establish a State 
and Local Boards of Health, and introduced such drafts in each session 
of the Legislature until that of 1881, when the act under which the 
present State and Local Boards of Health were organized, was introduced 


and became a law. 
In accordance with the provisions of this act, the present State Board 


of Health was formed November 3, 1881, by the appointment, by Gover- 
nor A. G. Porter, of the following gentlemen, as members of such State 
Board, viz. :— 


J. W. Compton, M.D., Evansville, Ind., Pres¢dent. 

W. W. VINNEDGE, M.D., Lafayette, Ind. 

J. M. PartrrincEe, M.D., South Bend, Ind. 

T. M. Stevens, M.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Upon the election of Thad. M. Stevens, as Secretary of the Board, 
Wm. Lomax, M.D., of Marion, Grant Co., was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to fill the vacancy in the Board caused by such election. At 
present the members of the State Board are as follows: — 

J. W. Compton, M.D., Evansville, Ind., Pres¢dext. 

Wo. Lomax, M.D., Marion, Grant Co., Ind. 

W. W. VINNEDGE, M.D., Lafayette, Ind. 

J. W. PartrincE, M.D., South Bend, Ind. 


Tap. M. Stevens, M.D., Indianapolis, Ind., Secretary and Ex- 


ecutive Officer. 


The State Board did not meet again until Jan. 19, 1882; but previous 
to that time much work was performed, by the Secretary, in the way of 


organization of Health Boards throughout the State ; in instructing County 
Clerks as to their duty under the act; in making up and issuing forms for 


blanks, for collection of statistics regarding births, deaths, marriages, and 
diseases, etc. ; and in giving instructions, by circulars and otherwise, as to 
the duties of health officers, school boards, township trustees, etc., in the 
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matter of blanks and rules established by the State Board as regards 
small-pox. 

_ All the blanks for collection of statistics by physicians, accoucheurs, 

and all rules or instructions issued by the Secretary of the Board, who 
by law is the health officer of the State, were first submitted to the in- 

_ dividual members of the Board for approval and endorsement; and no 
step was taken without such endorsement by the Board, so that, while 
in most cases the plan of work originated with the health officer, all 
his work received the sanction of all or a majority of the Board, and 
to the State Board is due the credit of any good result; and also the 
Board is responsible equally with the health officer for any blunders or 
short comings to be found in such work. 

Early in November the President of the Board addressed the Secretary 
a letter suggesting the early issue of blanks, for collection of statistics 
of births, deaths, etc., and in company with that letter was one from Dr. 
Vinnedge, a member of the Board, likewise urging the early issue of 
such blanks. 

In accordance with such instructions, forms of blanks for returns of 

- marriages, deaths, births, and diseases were sent to each member of the 
Board, and at least three of the four members returned the copy as ap- 
proved. | 

_ The form adopted was similar to blanks issued by the State Board of 
Illinois, with one or two items selected from blanks of other States. 

- Monthly returns for use of town and city health officers and quarterly 
returns, the latter as reports to the secretary of the State Board, were made 

up and issued. The forms of such reports, together with the forms for a 
record for each town, city, or county, were issued similar in the main to 
those in use in Iowa. ‘The health officer was directed, by written in- 
structions of the members of the Board, to follow other State Boards in 
the matter of blanks, records, etc. Such instructions were followed. 

We consider the form of blanks in use by physicians, accoucheurs, etc., 

_ as well as the monthly and quarterly reports, and also the record book, as 
in the main as simple in form as the nature of the facts demanded to be 
collected admits. 

Only one of the forms, viz., that of births, do we consider imperfect. 
A new issue of this form has been ordered, not that any of the items will 
be omitted, but the spaces made more ample, and wording more easily 
understood. 

While, if the system is good, the State Board should have the credit, and 
the blank or accompanying instructions should be credited to the Board, 
at the same time we take the opportunity to distinctly state that if the 
system is a mistake, or the idea of putting any such system of collecting 
statistics into operation is a mistake, or if any individual blank is imper- 
fect; while the health officer may in the one case not refuse to accept 
his share of the credit, he will not, on the other hand, be willing to answer 
for more than his share of blame that may attach in the issue of such 
blanks and instructions. 


a 
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Letters from members of the Board have been filed in proof of the fact 
that the Secretary was instructed to follow in thé main the work of other 


States, and also that the blank forms were ordered by the Board. And — 


in proof that the special rule of vaccination was endorsed by the Board 
before issued, a copy of the rule is on file, with their endorsement thereon ; 
and we also possess original drafts of blanks as sent to members of the 
Board, and returned as endorsed to the Secretary. 

A pamphlet containing a copy of the Act creating the State Board of 


Health, etc., rules of the State Board of Health, a history of the Health — 


Commission, which was the forerunner of the Health Board, a compila- 


tion of State Health laws, and a nosological table, was issued by the State. 


Board ; and, as proof of endorsement and approval of the members of the 
State Board, letters are on file. 








The health work in this State demands a union of health officers, and q 


those really in favor of such work. Any want of union is not the result 
of a desire to cripple the work, or to interfere one with another in their 
several spheres, but comes from the want of knowledge. 

The committees of the State have, in consideration of the lack of funds 
appropriated for the use of the State Board, kindly agreed to furnish 
material for the performance of the work this first year. The State 
Board has, in the way of organization of the work and issuing instruc- 
tions for performance of such, been highly gratified by the prompt and 
willing acquiescence of the County, City, and Town Health Boards. 
And the State Board has striven to economize its funds so that next year 
it will be in good condition for work. 

We wish to say that the work for which the State and local Boards of 
Health were created has progressed in as favorable a manner in Indiana 
as it has in any other State in the Union, in the same length of time; 


that we have examples before us that cannot mislead; that no one need 
fear the result, which will be success, if health officers and friends of the 


work will only ‘‘ settle down to work,” stop hypercriticisms, and give 
all ample time to bring forth fruits, and, at the same time, encourage 
and uphold such officers and workers, and aid them in repelling attacks 
from the outside, and in keeping down internal dissensions; it is the 
latter which cripples and destroys. 

In view of such promises we present the following resolutions for 
adoption by this Association : — 

‘¢ Resolved, That it is the true policy of each a the State Boards of 
Health, in the United States, to collect vital and sanitary statistics. 

‘* Resolved, That successful vaccination of all persons before being al- 
lowed entrance into school, either as pupils or teachers, should be made 
compulsory, and no person who has been exposed to any contagious dis- 
ease should be admitted to any school, public or private, and all such 
persons should be excluded from contact with all other persons, and that 
such contact should be controlled by perfect isolation.” 
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The following proposition may be accepted as true, viz. : — 


1. That vital statistics is the basis of all true sanitation. 
2. That without vital and sanitary statistics our knowledge of the rate 


and cause of sickness and mortality will be limited, and the remedy in 


any case to prevent such sickness and mortality will remain unrecognized. 
3. That the only modes that are effectual in preventing the spread of con- 


- tagious diseases are, in small-pox, vaccination, and perfect isolation of all 
- affected and all exposed to contagion, and thorough disinfection. Vac- 


cination should be compulsory ; and in scarlet fever, diphtheria, and all 


_ other contagious diseases, similar isolation and disinfection are necessary. 


Such isolation should extend to the absolute exclusion of all persons 


who have lately been exposed to contagion from all public assemblies, 


etc., and kept from contact with the unexposed. ‘The isolation of those 
only affected with the disease is not sufficient. The rule of perfect 


tsolation should be applied in all forms of contagious disease. 


4. As two of the greatest factors in producing disease in this State are 
defective drainage and tmpure water, it should be provided by law that, 


_ under direction of the State Board of Health, proper provision should be 


made for drainage of the lands within the State, so that farms and house 
sites should be placed in a proper and hygienic condition ; the first gravel- 


bed and first stream of water being but a sewer, and surface drainage 


being conducted into such, provision should be made by order of the State 


- Board of Health for the abandonment of shallow wells as sources of sup- 


ply of potable water for the citizens of the State, and that all water 
obtained from the earth aéove the first ‘‘ hard pan,” that upholds the first 
stream or vein of water, should be prohibited from being used for drink- 
ing or culinary purposes. With perfect drainage, abandonment of 
water from the first stream or vein, and the use of filtered rain-water or 
water from ¢he third stream or vein, the amount of sickness in Indiana 
would diminish in a surprising ratio, and, with perfect zsolation of all 


_ exposed to the contagion, the spread of all contagious diseases would 
cease. 


These results will not take place except under compulsory rules, firmly 
enforced. 


IX. 


WORK OF THE STATE BOARD OF HEALTH OF NEW 
YORK. 


By Hon. ERASTUS BROOKS, 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 


















THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


was organized in June, 1880, and was charged not only with the admin- 
istration of the law then passed, but with all the State laws then in ex-— 
istence relating to the sanitary laws of the State. Its members were — 
limited to three State officers, appointed by the Governor and Senatelll 4 
three appointed by the Governor alone, and three ex-officio officers. The © 
Board at once organized seven standing committees, issued a manual 4 
of State laws, and as soon as possible addressed itself to the local govern- ~ 
ments in the twenty-four cities, three hundred and twenty-six villages, — 
nine hundred and forty-seven townships, — sixty Boards of county offi 
cers within the State. bY 
To this large work was soon added the more laborious service of ad- b 
dressing the Si auen thousand four hundred and forty school-districts in — 
the State, making, all in all, a communication with twelve thousand _ 
seven hundred and ninety-seven organizations. Constant knowledge of 
and communication with, all these official bodies, has become a public — 
necessity, and additional correspondence with medical and official per-_ 
sons increases the total to fourteen thousand three hundred official — 
persons or bodies. All of this number perform duties relating to ho 4 
health of the people and the sanitary condition of places. The more im- — 
portant duties of the Board may be classed under the following heads : :8 “ 
1. Organizing and instructing local Boards of Health. 
2. Sanitary instruction to ie people. 
3. Investigations of complaints and petitions. 
4. Expert work of selected investigation and reports of Board and | 
Experts. a 
5. Enforcing and testing laws and practices relating to the public ; 
health. ne 
6. Sanitary condition of public institutions and schools. 
7. Causes and remedies in cases of small-pox, diphtheria, etc. ’ 
8. External and internal conditions of the public health, with the 
duties of local Boards of Health in legislation, vaccination, and in- 
vital statistics. . a 
g. Investigation of endemic, epidemic, and all contagious diseases. 
10. Drainage, sewerage, and domestic hygiene. 
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_All these subjects are constantly before the State Board of Health, and 
_ involve a vast amount of labor on the part of the Secretary and his as- 

‘sistants. The work of investigation in different parts of the State has 
_ been very thorough, and the results most beneficial in the removal of 
_ positive and very serious evils. 

_ These results have entered into public and private dwellings, into 
railroad management and obstructions, into drainage, sewerage, and 
ventilation, especially in cities, and into the wilderness, when neces- 

sary, as well as to towns and villages, and all accessible places. 

In a long-confirmed and very disagreeable work of investigation the 
State Board has also exposed the stench nuisances in many parts of the 
Commonwealth, and required their removal, especially in the manufact- 
‘ure of petroleum and superphosphate fertilizers. In these and kindred 
industries over forty millions of capital are employed. All these indus- 
tries, and the people complaining of them, have had a patient hearing, 
and the causes of offence have been largely removed. At least nine- 
tenths of the stench nuisances in and near the cities of New York and 

_ Brooklyn have been abated or forced out of existence. Constant vigi- 
_ lance, however, is necessary to keep the offence under control. 

Apart from this kind of work more than twenty miasmatic and ma- 

larial swamps and ponds have been examined by experts, under directions 
- of the Board, or on the call of the Governor of the State for information. 

Portions of the abandoned canal have received the same care and with 
_ the best results. Beyond this kind of work the Board, upon the earnest 
call of the people, have visited different parts of the State where their 

presence and advice were asked for and needed. 

_ The Board has also issued some sixty different circulars, papers, and 
_ documents relating to the public health. These papers placed together 

include three hundred and sixty pages of closely printed useful matter, 
and the second annual report covers pages of valuable information. 

The work of the Board has been in constant advance of the requisition 
of the State statutes defining their duties. In discussions, writings, and 
appeals its action covers all material questions relating to miasma, con- 
tagion, exposure, drainage, sewerage, and the sanitary condition of all 
classes and conditions of people, and especially in what belongs to school- 
houses and children in schools. 

As a satisfactory record of progressive work the Board has encouraged 
or established about one thousand town or local Boards of Health, for the 
people at large, and the whole area of the State has been studied, espe- 
cially in localities where disease has prevailed or threatened. All that 
belongs to practical chemistry affecting the health, whether in the labora- 
tory or beyond it, have been called into service under the one or the other 

_ of the two recent State laws relating to questions of health and food. 
For this special work the State has been divided into three districts, 
with three chemical laboratories and four analysts, and one inspector for 
_ the analysis of water, food, and drugs, and the safety-testing of oils, etc. 
% _ Such a work in which more than five millions of the people of one 
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r : ; that it requires constant care and vigilance. In this respect one year’ 


si but foreshadow another, until wise laws, and true labor, and wise insttugs 
tion, have reached, as nearly as is possible in this work, the honest at- 
oat tempt at least to make the present an improvement upon the past, and 
Baile the future an improvement upon the present. a 
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X. 


A REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
| BOARD OF HEALTH. 


By J. L. CABELL,, President. 


TueE National Board of Health having been placed by the recent action 

of Congress in the anomalous and embarrassing position of a body charged 
with important and responsible duties, and yet deprived of the means of 

efficiently executing them, some of its members who had been appointed 
from civil life felt that it was incumbent upon them to consider what course 
of action on their part would best subserve the interests of the public 
health, placed in jeopardy, as they conceive, by recent legislation. In 
consideration of the fact that the Board of Health owes its existence to the 
efforts of this Association, and of the further fact that their own appoint- 
ments were largely due to the recommendations of a committee of this 
body, they have decided to refer the question to the Association itself, and 

to this end have directed me to address a communication to you, as its 

presiding officer, setting forth a summary statement of the operations of 
this Board since its organization in 1879, which they desire to be placed 
on permanent record. 

The occasion is specially adapted to a review of the work of the 
National Board by this Association, in view of the fact that the law under 

which the Board had accomplished its greatest and most beneficent work 
— that of preventing the introduction and spread of infectious diseases — 
‘will lapse by limitation unless renewed at the next session of Congress. 
It is for the American Public Health Association to determine how far 
the National Board of Health has fulfilled its mission, and whether it is 
to be destroyed or supplanted by adverse legislation. ., 
_ In order to the formation of a correct judgment the following statement 
is respectfully submitted: — 

Just at the close of the last session of the Forty-fifth Congress an act 

entitled ‘‘ An act to prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious 

- diseases into the United States, and to create a National Board of Health,” 
Was passed by both houses of Congress, and was approved by the 
President, March 3, 1879. 

The provisions of this act fell short of the promise implied by its title. 
It contained no provision whatever for preventing the introduction of 
contagious or infectious diseases into the United States, and was mani- 
festly the forerunner of a supplemental bill to be introduced at a subse- 
- quent session. 
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*ments of the Government, the Executives of the several States, and the 


21, 1879. After a due consideration of these papers the committee in 


_in the extra session on the demand of the Representatives from the South- — 
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As is now well known the National Board of Health, created by the — 
constituting act in question, was to consist of seven members, appointed — 
by the President, one medical officer of the army, one of the navy, one of ~ 
the Marine Hospital Service, and one officer from the Department of — 
Justice. 

It contained an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000), to — 
pay the salaries and expenses of the members and for the general pur- 
poses of the Board, whose duty was declared to be to obtain information — 
upon all matters affecting the public health, to advise the several Depart- — 


Commissioners of the District of Columbia, on all questions submitted to 
them, or whenever in the opinion of the Board such advice may tend to — 
the preservation and improvement of the public health; and also, with — 
the assistance of the National Academy of Sciences, to report to Congress 
at its next session a full statement of its transactions, together with a plan — 
for a national health organization, after consultation with the leading — 
sanitary organizations and sanitarians of the country. 3 

Under this act the existing National Board of Health was organized on ~ 


the 2d April, 1879, and proceeded to discharge the obligations imposed ~ 


by the law. A circular letter was addressed to the leading sanitary — 
organizations and to the sanitarians of the several States, requesting an — 
expression of their views with respect to the constitution and duties of a ~ 
permanent central health organization. ‘The numerous answers received — 
were submitted to the Executive Committee of the American Public — 
Health Association at the annual meeting held in Nashville, November — 


question presented a report and resolutions, which were adopted without — 
a dissenting voice. One of these resolutions was to the effect that ‘it is — 
not expedient to make any essential change in the organization of the 
Board, and that any minor improvement in details should be left to the © 
Board itself.” 

The Association also recommended that Congress should appropriate 
sufficient funds to enable the Board to employ the best talent and appa- — 
ratus for continuing the scientific investigations which had been com- — 
menced by the Board, and that similar investigations should be under- 
taken by it in the consideration and prevention of other diseases as well — 
as of yellow fever. 

It was further resolved, ‘‘ That the operation of the existing quaratt | 
law, and of the rules and regulations prepared by the Neon Board of — 
Health on that subject, have accomplished great good, and that no © 
change in the law should be made without the most careful and serious — 
consideration ; and that, in the opinion of the Association, the execution of 
the quarantine laws of the United States should be under the direction of 
the National Board of Health and of an executive committee to be selected 
by that body.” 4 

The reference in this latter resolution is to a supplemental act passed — 
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west, who, taught by the bitter experiences, of the great epidemic of 1878, 
insisted upon the necessity for some kind of a national quarantine. Still, 
however, a majority in Congress persistently refused to pass any act by 
which an agent of the General Government would be authorized to ex- 
ercise any of the police powers heretofore reserved by the States, even 
though such exercise should be restricted to parts of the sea lying outside 
of their jurisdiction. Accordingly, the act in question, approved June 2, 
1879, did not confer any independent authority upon the National Board 
of Health in respect of maritime police, and simply prescribed as its duty, 
** to codperate with and so far as it lawfully may to aid State and municipal 
Boards of Health in the execution and enforcement of the rules and regu- 


lations made by such Boards to prevent the introduction of contagious 
_and infectious diseases into the United States from foreign countries and 


from one State into another.” 

One of the first steps taken by the Board after the passage of this act 
was to appoint a certain number of inspectors to visit the various quaran- 
tine stations, and report, with the least possible delay, their actual condition 


' and necessities. The number of inspectors thus employed was eight (8), 


and inspections were made by them of quarantine systems and stations 
as follows : — 

Dr. Elisha Harris, from Portland, Me., to New York city. 

Dr. E. M. Wight, from New York city to Baltimore, Md. 

Dr. A. N. Bell, from Norfolk, Va., to Brunswick, Ga: 

Dr. W. H. Elliott, from Brunswick, Ga., to Key West, Fla. 

Dr. Jerome Cochran, from Key West to Pensacola. 

Dr. J. D. Palmer, from Pensacola to the mouths of the Mississippi 
river. 

Dr. Wirt Johnson, from the mouths of the Mississippi river to Galves- 


‘ton, Tex. 


Dr. J. H. Pope, from Galveston to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Through the reports of these inspectors a large amount of valuable in- 
formation with regard to the actual condition and operations of the several 
marine quarantine stations of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United 


States was collected, and these reports, accompanied with valuable maps 
and charts, have been published by the Board in its first annual report — 


for the year 1879. 

Shortly after the act in question had been approved, and before the 
Board had an opportunity of selecting and putting into effective operation 
the appropriate instrumentalities for the execution of systematic plans of 
prevention, an alarming outbreak of yellow fever in Memphis, and a 
threatened epidemic in New Orleans, together with its appearance in 
some other localities, so fully occupied the attention of the Board as to 
compel it to postpone for a time all consideration of a general plan of 
operations for future seasons. It is a matter of historical record that the 
most beneficial results were realized by the measures adopted by the 
Board, with a view to the suppression of these outbreaks. In this con- 
nection we cite a passage from a report made to the Senate of the United 
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States at the late session of Congress from the select committee to investi- — 


gate and report the best means of preventing the introduction and spread 


of epidemic diseases. In this report the following statements are made, 
with the unanimous approval of the committee : — 

‘¢ The epidemic of 1879 at Memphis and New Orleans made its ap- 
pearance before the National Board had been able to perfect its plans of 
prevention ; though it is, in the opinion of the committee, doubtful whether 
that epidemic could have been prevented, as it is not certain whether it 
originated from germs of the epidemic of 1878 which had survived, or in 
fresh importation of the disease. But, under the rules and regulations 
adopted by the Board to deal with it, it was actually stamped out in New 
Orleans and confined to the limits of Memphis ; and, instead of the general 
demoralization and panic, with suspension of business, trade, and com- 
merce, which pervaded the country in 1878, commerce and communication 
with the infected cities were REGULATED, NOT STOPPED, or even retarded 
to any considerable extent, and the general business of the country went 
on in its usual methods, and through its usual channels, without serious 
interruption. Instead of panic and alarm, confidence and a sense of 
security pervaded the country. The great transportation companies of 
the South, both river and rail, are unanimous in their approval of the 
action and methods of the National Board in dealing with such cases, 
because experience has shown that they give the necessary security against 
the spread of disease, without stopping or retarding to any considerable 
extent commercial intercourse. They have learned from their own ex- 
perience that the certificate of the National Board of Health as to the 
sanitary condition of any city or place is accepted by other cities and 
States as testimony coming from a strictly impartial and well-informed 
authority, independent of all local interests and influences, commercial 
or otherwise. In the opinion of the committee it has accomplished 
much, and is capable of accomplishing highly important results of great 
benefit to the country, —results which can be accomplished by no other 
agency.” 

The report from which these citations are made was unanimously 
adopted by the Senate committee, with the recommendation for the passage 
of the bill to amend and perpetuate the act of June 2, 1879. This latter 
act, as an avowed experiment, had been so framed as to be in force for 
four years on trial. 

We add that, so far as is known to us, the methods ultimately selected by 
the Board for aiding State and municipal boards of health in conformity 
with the provisions of the act in question have met with the cordial ap- 
proval of the health authorities of the entire coHntp, save only the Board 
of Health of Louisiana. 

The plan of operations consisted in the establishment and maintenance 
of three or four refuge stations for infected vessels, so located as to be of 
easy access from the various ports on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. | It 
was within the compass of the resources then in possession of the Board 
to establish and fully equip at least two of these stations, and an appeal 
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- was made to Congress for such additional appropriations as would suffice’ 


to establish two others. 
It is pertinent in this connection to state that the National Board of 


Health has uniformly disclaimed any authority to compel even infected 


vessels to report to these stations, and that it has never asked for any 
police power in this or in any other direction. ‘The only guarantee for 
the faithful observance by masters of infected vessels of the regulations 
which it is desired to enforce at these stations is the police power of the 
authorities of the port of destination, —a power which asserts itself by 
adequate penalties in case of disobedience. 

Although this explanation has been publicly made over and over again, 
it has been recently urged in opposition to the policy of the Board in 
establishing the Ship Island quarantine station, that ‘‘ from its location, 
and from the wide passes on either side, it is incapable of effectually pro- 
tecting the shipping and settlements on the Mississippi Sound, and is 
wholly incompetent to guard New Orleans either by the way of Atchafa- 
laya, mouths of the Mississippi, or the lakes through the Rigolets.” 

The English government, from whose regulations this feature was bor- 
rowed, has provided two such refuge stations for fowl vessels coming from 
infected ports and bound for any port in the United Kingdom. It has 
never been urged as an objection to their establishment that they fail to 
guard the approaches to London and Liverpool by the mouth of the 
Thames and that of the Mersey. In the case of an attempt of such a 
vessel to enter one of these ports it is required of the customs officer to 
remand the vessel to the proper refuge quarantine station under penalties 
for disobedience. (See ‘‘ Laws relating to Quarantine,” &c., by Sir 
Sherston Baker, p. 66.) 

Having regard to the proper office of these relief stations for infected 
ships, it will be seen that a single one adequately equipped would meet 
the requirements of an extended portion of the maritime coast, including | 
numerous ports of entry. | 

In such a case these latter ports would need only the service of an 


_ inspecting officer to board vessels and to remand to the nearest refuge- 


station infected vessels which had attempted to enter his port in violation 
of the general orders prescribed for such vessels. 

The authorities of Pensacola, Mobile, Galveston, and of the ports on 
the Mississippi Sound, have gladly availed themselves of the protection 
afforded by the Ship Island station, and in like manner the Sapelo Sound 
station on the coast of Georgia, notwithstanding its very imperfect equip- 
ment, is recognized by the health authorities of Charleston, S.C., 
Savannah and Brunswick, Georgia, and of other ports further south, as a 
most effective and precious means of protecting those ports against the 
introduction of infectious diseases by vessels arriving from foreign centres 
of infection. The health authorities of New Orleans only have persist- 
ently rejected the aid thus offered to them, and profess to consider the 
offer as both an injury and an insult. 

The successive annual reports of the Board contained conclusive evi- 
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dence of the value of these stations, and of the comparatively trifling cost 


of their construction and maintenance. It was shown that no other 
method of preventing the introduction of contagious diseases into the 


United States from foreign countries could be at the same time so effective 


and so inexpensive. 

The act of June 2, 1879, provides that all vessels sailing from any 
foreign port in which any contagious or infectious diseases exist shall be 
required to obtain from the consular officer of the United States at the 
port of departure a bill of health setting forth the sanitary history of the 
vessel, and that it has in all respects complied with the rules and regula- 
tions in such cases prescribed for securing the best sanitary condition of 
the vessel, its cargo, passengers, and crew. It also requires that the 
National Board of Health shall make such rules and regulations as are 
authorized by the laws of the United States and necessary to be observed 
by vessels at the port of departure and on the voyage, where such vessels 
sail from any foreign ports or places at which contagious or infectious 
diseases exist to any port or place in the United States, to secure such 
condition ; and when such rules and regulations have been approved by 
the President they shall be published and communicated to and enforced 
by the consular officers of the United States. 

Compliance with these rules on the part of owners or masters of vessels 
was to be enforced by heavy penalties imposed upon all vessels entering 
or attempting to enter a port of the United States in violation of the pro- 
visions of the act, and of all rules and regulations of State and municipal 
authorities made in pursuance of the act; but none of the penalties im- 
posed were to attach to any vessel until the act, and the rules and regu- 
lations made in pursuance thereof, shall have been officially promulgated 
for at least ten days in the port from which the vessel sailed. This proviso 
had the effect of rendering the law for the most part inoperative, for the 
official promulgation could not be made without the consent of the 
authorities of the port, and in Cuba this consent was refused. 

Moreover, the terms of the law, as just cited, were such as to throw upon 
the Government of the United States the burden of proof as to the exist- 
ence of contagious and infectious disease at the port of departure, and it 
was only in this latter contingency that the provisions of the law as to 
obtaining a bill of health would apply. To meet these two difficulties, 
which had so effectually prevented the execution of very important re- 
quirements of the law, the Board recommended amendments by which 
vessels coming to the United States from all foreign ports, without regard 
to the alleged existence of infectious disease in such ports, should be re- 
quired to have bills of health, after a form prescribed by the National 
Board, and by which the penalties for violation of the law might be applied 
without the necessity of the official promulgation of the same. 

A bill embodying these and some other proposed amendments was in- 
troduced in the Senate in the winter of 1879-80 by Senator Harris, of 





Tennessee, but owing to the opposition manifested by many of the friends — 


of the National Board to one of the provisions of the bill, the object of 
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which was strangely misunderstood, the Senator was induced to withhold 
any further effort to procure its passage. 

The only object of the objectionable provision was to induce local 
authorities to abstain from imposing unnecessary restrictions upon trade 
and travel by fixing upon the National Board and the President of the 
United States the responsibility of declaring when quarantine ought to be 
declared. It was designed to have the effect of preventing premature and 
unnecessary quarantines under the orders of local boards, not by any 
assumption of power to override State authority, but solely by means of 
the confidence which is reposed in the certificates of the Board as coming 
from a competent and disinterested witness. 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFERENCE. 


The next step undertaken by the Board, with a view to increase the op- 
portunities for the application of measures looking to the prevention of 
the introduction of infectious diseases from foreign ports, had reference 
to a scheme of international notification as to the sanitary condition of 
ports and of vessels sailing therefrom. 

It will be borne in mind that the Association adopted at the Richmond 
meeting, in October, 1878, a resolution to the effect that it is the duty of 
the General Government to invite foreign nations to codperate with it in 
the establishment of uniform and effective international quarantine regu- 
lations, and that at the next annual meeting, held in Nashville in Novem- 
ber, 1879, the National Board of Health having been created in the inter- 
val, it was ‘‘ resolved that it is expedient for the National Board of Health 
to call an international congress for the discussion of the very important 
subjects of international sanitary quarantine,” etc. 

The Board did not overlook this subject nor disregard the wishes of the 
Association, but after several conferences with Mr. Evarts, then Secretary 
of State, and other prominent officials in both the Legislative and Execu- 
tive branches of the Government, it was clearly ascertained that the United 
States could not, under judicial decisions heretofore considered as con- 
clusive, become a party to any treaty binding the Government to enforce 
international quarantine regulations. For, although the Federal authority 
may, under the commerce-regulating clause of the Constitution, interpose 
to prevent infected or suspected vessels from entering any port of the 
United States, except in accordance with such regulations as it may pre- 
scribe, it has never claimed the right of granting free Aratzguwe to vessels 
in opposition to the wishes of the local authorities. ‘There is a difference 
of opinion among jurists as to the exis ence of such a right on the part of 
the General Government, and all are agreed that it would be an unwise 
policy to exercise such a right if it were admitted to exist. As has been 
elsewhere said by one of us, the National Board of Health, ‘‘ neces- 
sarily restrained by this consideration from taking any further steps in 
the precise direction specified in the resolution just cited, finally decided 


to ask for a conference which should only be invited to consider the 
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means of establishing an international system of notification as to the 
sanitary condition of ports and places, and of vessels sailing therefrom. 
In accordance with this recommendation the two houses of Congress, by 
a joint resolution, directed the President of the United States to call such 
a conference to meet in Washington, to which the several powers having 
jurisdiction of ports likely to be infected with yellow fever or cholera 
should be invited to send delegates. Twenty-three States, in addition 
to Canada and the United States, responded to this invitation, and the 
conference was opened on the 5th of January, 1881. The final act was 
signed March 1, when the conference was closed. 

‘¢' The delegates of the United States, though outvoted on some points 
of detail, were successful in obtaining a general recognition of the prin- 
ciple for which they contended, that the accredited agents of each gov- 
ernment should have facilities for verifying the statements which would 
be contained in the bill of health delivered by the local authorities of 
foreign ports, and vzséd by its own agents. ‘They were successful, too, 
in obtaining the adoption by the conference of a form of bill of health 
submitted by themselves, which form requires the authority which 
delivers it to furnish the most precise and detailed information as to the 
sanitary condition of the, port and the surrounding country, and of the 
vessel, its cargo, passengers, and crew,—all this, too, not in general 
terms, but under specified heads, so numerous and so particular as to 
make it almost impossible to mislead the authorities of the port of 
arrival, except by wilful misrepresentation and fraud on the part of those 
who furnish the bill.” 

It cannot be necessary to insist upon the self-evident proposition that 
an immense sanitary advantage to the country of destination is gained by 
transferring the work of the inspection and disinfection of vessels from 
the port of arrival to the port of departure. Badly infected vessels would 
be detained by the voluntary action of the owners or masters, rather 
than encounter the expensive measures of quarantine, which would 
necessarily be applied at the port of arrival, in view of the damaging 
representations of a foul bill of health. The adoption of such a system 
of sanitary surveillance would lead to as favorable results elsewhere as 
have attended its operation in the ports of the Red Sea, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the International Sanitary Conference of 
Constantinople, of 1865. In 1865 Asiatic cholera was introduced into 
Europe, by way of the Red Sea, for the first time, The effects of the 
wide-spread epidemic resulting therefrom were such as to induce the 
several governments to call a diplomatic and medical conference at Con- 
stantinople in the following year. It was decided at this conference to 
establish, under international auspices, posts of observation on the shores ~ 
of the Red Sea, to be occupied by competent sanitary physicians selected 
for the purpose. By this and other kindred measures the further intro- 
duction of cholera into Europe by the Red Sea has been effectually pre- 
vented. For, although the disease appeared simultaneously in Turkey 
and in the Hedjaz, in 1871, it reached Europe, through Turkey only, and 
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its subsequent appearance in Alexandria was traced to an importation 
from Europe, and not from the Arabian ports of the Red Sea. 

The Government of the United States, after inviting the sanitary con- 
ference at Washington, and after securing through the agency of its 
delegates in that conference the most important concessions of inter- 
national, comity, the ratification of which would have placed it in the 
power of its consular agents in foreign ports to secure the best sanitary 
condition of vessels sailing to the United States, and thus have gone far 
to prevent the introduction of infectious diseases, has not yet taken the 
first step towards obtaining such ratification. Nearly twenty months have 
passed since the final adjournment of the conference, and its proceedings 
have not yet been printed. : 

It has already been stated that the Cuban authorities refused to permit 
the official promulgation of the act of June 2, 1879, and that, as a conse- 
quence, it had become impossible to enforce the penalties prescribed for 
violations of the law. Nevertheless the owners and masters of most of 
the vessels sailing from Havana to ports of the United States found it to 
be to their advantage to carry clean bills of health delivered by the consul 
of the United States, and readily consented to such inspection and such 
measures of disinfection as would justify that officer in certifying to a 


satisfactory sanitary condition. To enable the consul to perform this 


work through the agency of a competent medical officer the National 
Board of Health employed Dr. D. M. Burgess, a citizen of the United 
States, who had resided in Havana for seven or eight years, and who com- 
manded the respect and confidence of all who knew him, both in his 
native country and the home of his adoption. The great value of his 
services in this connection has been acknowledged by the health officers 
of the Atlantic ports generally, and especially in terms of warm com- 
mendation by the health officer of the port of New York. ‘The recent 
action of Congress has deprived the Board of the power of retaining this 
agent, whose services are regarded by the consul-general at Havana as so 
very important that he has made a special representation to the State De- 
partment on the subject. 


MISSISSIPPI-—RIVER INSPECTION. 


Next in importance to maritime quarantine is the service which has for 
its object the sanitary surveillance of the Mississippi river, with a view to 
prevent in future the dissemination of infectious diseases by river craft, as 
was done with such disastrous consequences in the fatal summer of 1878. 
This service, known as the Mississippi-river Inspection Service, included 
two somewhat distinct branches. One of these, under the special super- 


vision of Dr. S. E. Chaillé, of New Orleans, included the following- 
named agents in addition to the supervising inspector himself, who had 


general charge of this entire branch : — 
(1.) An inspector stationed at the State quarantine below New Orleans, 


__ by consent of the governor of Louisiana, who was to have the privilege of 
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subject to quarantine examination, and was required to make daily reports 
to his superior in New Orleans, and, through him, weekly reports to the 
National Board of Health. 

(2.) Two inspectors, who were required, on the request of masters or 
owners of steamboats and other river craft, to inspect such boats and fur- 
nish certificates to such as were ascertained to be free from infection. 

(3.) Twoormore inspectors, to be paid by railroad companies, who were 
required, under like conditions, to inspect freight cars and their contents. 

The other branch of the river inspection service was under the charge, 
during the year 1880, of Dr. R. W. Mitchell, of Memphis, a member of 
the National Board, aided by Dr. F. W. Reilly, who succeeded him for 
the year 1881, and was himself succeeded by Dr. Fayette Dunlap for the 
current year. This service, with its head-quarters at Memphis, included 


an inspection station at President’s Island, eight miles below Memphis, 


and one at Vicksburg. 

During the summer of 1879, when Memphis was badly infected and 
shut out from intercourse with its neighbors, the upper inspecting 
station was established at Cairo. 

The fruits of this service in maintaining cleanliness of steamboats and 


other river craft, and in giving confidence to the people of the valley, — 


even when yellow fever was epidemic in Memphis and a serious outbreak 
had occurred in New Orleans, — were in the highest degree satisfactory. 

To illustrate, take the tonnage of a single railroad. The Illinois Cen- 
tral, at the one point of Cairo, sent to and received from the South in 
1879, 100,470,000 tons of freight more than it received and sent in 1878, 
in addition to which the passenger trade was scarcely interrupted in 
1879, while it was almost entirely suspended in 1878. Thus, Dr. Rauch, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of Illinois, made the following 
statement, as cited in one of the quarterly reports of the National 


Board : — 
‘(EFFECTS OF QUARANTINE ON INTER-STATE TRAFFIC. 
‘¢ Enclosed herewith please find an official report of the tonnage of the 
Illinois Central Railroad at Cairo for the last six months of the years 
1878 and 1879. 


Tonnage forwarded from and received at Cairo. 





Months. Forwarded. Forwarded. Received. Received. 
1878. 1879. 1878. 1879. 

July . 10,071,800 20,914,900 28,550,200 48,574,000 
August 10,5 10,400 19,050,200 31,124,000 52,575,200 
September 10,282,200 17,218,200 23,864,100 60,671,600 
October . 10,491,600 22,523,600 48,459,500 71,044,000 
November 10,004,500 27,050,100 61,854,600 60,066,700 
December 26,940,100 23,076,800 70,558,800 74,137,700 

87,300,600 129,833,800 267,411,200 367,069,800 
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‘¢In this statement will be found an illustration of the effect upon 
commerce by the different systems in vogue in the management of yellow 
fever in the respective years. While it is true that the general increase 
of trade had its influence, it is fair to assume that this is not sufficient to 
account for the difference that obtains in the statement. In 1878 there 
was practically a quarantine excluding everything that came from the 
South ; while in 1879 it was one of inspection, excluding only dangerous 
articles. This result could not have been brought about without the 
codperation of the National Board of Health, as our Board without this 
codperation could not have permitted the immense amount of material to 
be brought into the State from the South during the months of July, 
August, September, and October. It required my constant presence 
at Cairo (especially in July), and my repeated assurances to the local 
authorities that every precaution was being exercised at New Orleans 
and along the entire route to prevent the introduction and spread of the 
fever northward, to allay their fears, as this year a large number of the 
citizens of Cairo were favorable to a quarantine of exclusion. Such was 
the feeling of apprehension that fully one-third of the population of 
Cairo, from July 15 to September 1, were ready to. leave the moment 
the first case appeared, no matter whether it was of foreign or local 
origin. Bet 

‘¢’'The Illinois Central Railroad pays to the State of Illinois seven per 
cent. of its net earnings, and it is not presumption to say that the 
increase of revenue, as the result of the course pursued during the 
months of July, August, September, and October, 1879, amounted to 
more than three times the amount appropriated by the State for sanitary 
purposes. It must also be borne in mind that this does not include a 
statement of the difference in the receipts from passengers or the trade of 
the Cairo and Vincennes and Cairo and St. Louis railroads and of the 
river traflic. 

‘To the same cause can be attributed the fact that we did not have a 
single case of yellow fever in our State in 1879. 

‘*In view of such beneficent results in the protection of the public 
health, and the removal of disastrous obstructions to inter-State com- 
merce, the Board is strongly impressed with the force of the considera- 
tions presented by Dr. Mitchell in favor of the policy of extending the 
service in question so as to include that portion of the Mississippi which 
is between its mouth and the city of New Orleans. If their expectations 
with regard to the probable prospective codperation of the State Board 
of Health of Louisiana in connection with this service should be fully 
realized, the estimated cost of the additional equipment for the service 

_ will be insignificant in comparison with the positive and material benefits 
to be gained.” 


The following correspondence is also submitted : — 


: 
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‘¢ NATIONAL BoarpD oF HEALTH, 
INSPECTION SERVICE, OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 

Mempuis, TENN., October 28, 1880. 

‘¢Drar Sir,— Will you be good enough to favor me with your views 

as to the utility of the inspection service of the National Board of Health, 4 

stating whether, in your opinion, it has proved to be of sufficient value to 

commercial and railroad interests to warrant the Board in continuing it. 

during another season? “ 

‘¢T shall be lar gely guided by the judgment of yourself, ana other rep- 

resentative men in the valley, in the recommendations which it is my 

duty to make to the Board in connection with the report, of the operations 
of this service, which I am now about to submit. 


i 


Very respectfully, 
R. W. MITCHELL, 
Member National Board of Health, 


and Director Inspection Service. 
‘¢ Maj. M. Burke, 


Supt. Miss. & Tenn. R.R., Memphis, Tenn.” 


‘¢ MISSISSIPPI AND TENNESSEE RAILROAD, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
Mempuis, TENN., November 3, 1880. 
‘R. W. MITCHELL, 
Director of Inspection Service, 

National Board of Health, Memphis, Tenn. : — ; 
‘‘ Your letter of the 28th ult., asking whether, in my judgment, the in- — 
spection service of the Naniodal Board of Health has been of sufficient — 
value to commercial and railroad interests to warrant its further continu- — 
ance, was received while I was engaged in completing my annual report ~ 
to the stockholders of the Mississippi and. Tennessee Railroad. I have — 
deferred answer until I could furnish some figures to sustain my opinion. 3 
‘¢T knew, ina general way, as I suppose all railroad men south of Saint — 
Louis and west of Chattanooga know, that the confidence felt through the — 
Mississippi valley in the supervision and certificate system of the National — 
Board of Health has been of signal benefit in preventing panic and local — 
quarantine on several occasions during the past summer, particularly in — 
July last, when the Excelsior cases occurred in New Orleans, just about 4 
the time of the anniversary of the Memphis outbreak of yellow fever in ~ 
1879, and when every one in the Mississippi valley was more or less — 
apprehensive, and it would have been very easy to create a costly panic. — 
_ At that time Grenada, the southern terminus of our road, and which suf- — 
fered so severely in 1878, prepared at once to enforce a local quarantine, © 
and would undoubtedly have done so but for the measures instituted by — 
the National Board of Health. Quarantines are catching, and, if Grenada 
had started one, the probability is that other places would have fllovea 
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suit. The railroads know, to their cost, what such quarantines mean, 
and I believe it was the settled determination of some of the most im- 
portant roads, in the event of their establishment as in 1879-80, to run 
their engines into the yard and not turn a wheel until the people had come 
to their senses. 

‘¢ Fortunately no such emergency has arisen during the past year, and 
the following table and figures will show the difference in the results to 
this road : — 


** Comparative statement of the business of the Mississippi and Tennessee Railroad 
Jor the years ending September 30, 1879 and 1880, respectively. 


Cotton transportation, 1880. 1879. Increase. 
Bales. Bales. 
Shipments from local stations to Memphis . . . . 52,919 49,170 3,749 
Shipments from local stations to New Orleans. . . 23,292 I 3,209 10,083 
Total local cotton. . 76,211 62,379 13,832 
Received at Memphis from line of C. St L.&N. O. R. R. 1,306 750 556 
Forwarded from Memphis to New ‘Orleans Se paras 95,344 38,879 56,465 
Total number bales transported. . . . . . .| 172,861 102,008 — 70,853 


*¢ Tt would be misleading to attribute all of this increase to any one 


cause, and it would be manifestly improper to compare 1879 with 1880 


in order to determine the value of the inspection service, since in the 
former year Memphis was still closed by quarantine during the early part 
of the cotton-shipping season, and the injury to our business was due to 
this cause and to the yellow fever in the city. Excluding Memphis on 
this account, and comparing only the local stations which were not 
affected by these conditions, it will be seen that the increase of 1880 over 
1879 is +76 per cent., and a very large share of this increase is undoubt- 
edly due to the general sense of confidence which people had come to feel 
in the inspection service in 1880, and which thus preserved intercourse 
and traffic from interruption in that year. The service was too incomplete 
and too novel in 1879 to inspire this confidence, and as a consequence 
every town and village and railroad-crossing ran an independent quarantine 
of its own, in the face of which it was almost impossible to run a railroad 


train. 


‘¢ This opinion is still further strengthened by comparisons of the 
passenger earnings and the freight earnings for the two years. Still ex- 
cluding Memphis, for the reasons above given, the increase of our pas- 
senger earnings in 1880 over 1879 will be seen to amount to +68 per 
cent. [See Table No. 3, Annual Report. ] The freight earnings for 


local, stations outside of Memphis nearly doubled in 1880 those of 1879, 


the increase being 97.7 per cent. [See Table No. 6, Annual Report. ] 
“*T do not know that anything which I could say would add to the value 
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of the testimony of these figures. But I have no hesitation in asserting 


that I believe it to be the duty of the National Board of Health to continue 
its inspection service, not only next season, but every season, until the 


valley is no longer liable to be visited by yellow fever. This assertion, ~ 


I think, expresses the opinion of every railroad manager with whom I am 
acquainted. 


Very respectfully, 
M. BURKE, Gen’! Supt.” 


Letters of similar tenor were received by Dr. Mitchell from the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange, and kindred bodies in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Shreveport, La., Vicksburg, Miss., and elsewhere; from the agents of 


the Chicago, St. Louis, & New Orleans Railroad, of the Louisville and 


Nashville Railroad, of the Nashville, Chattanooga, & St. Louis Railroad, 

of the Memphis and Charleston R.R., from the superintendent of the St. 

Louis & Vicksburg Anchor Line of Packets: and from numerous other 
representatives of railway and packet companies, as cited in Dr. Mitchell’s 

report, published in Be gen No. XII. of the National Board of Health 
Bulletin, Feb. 5, 1881: 


INTRODUCTION OF SMALL—POX INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Immigrant Inspection Service. 


At an early period of the summer of 1881 the health authorities of 
New York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
‘sin, being impressed with the evidences of the alarming prevalence of 
small-pox in the Western and North-western States, met in conference at 
Chicago, on the 29th and 30th June, to consider what measures should be 
taken to prevent further importations of the disease, and to stamp out the 
existing local epidemics. It was conclusively shown that the disease was 


for the most part introduced by emigrants from Europe taking passage at — 


ports where it was known to exist, and where, consequently, persons 
coming from the interior were exposed to the contagion in cheap lodging- 


houses immediately before sailing. Owing to the length of the period of — 


incubation the disease is seldom manifested until after the emigrants have 
passed quarantine inspection at the ports of arrival and have proceeded 


thence to their several destinations in the Western States, where they ini-— 4 


tiate local epidemics in numerous localities. 

The conference passed resolutions calling upon the National Board of 
Health to aid the State health authorities, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the act of June 2, 1879, to prevent the introduction of con- 


tagious and infectious diseases into the United States from foreign | 


countries, and from one State to another. The executive committee 
accordingly felt constrained to call a special meeting of the full Board, 


in order to revise the rules and regulations heretofore approved by the — 
President of the United States for securing the best sanitary condition‘of — 


vessels, including their cargoes, passengers, and crews, coming to the 
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United States from any foreign port where any contagious or infectious 
disease exists, and to make such modifications as would serve to render 


these regulations available for the prevention of the introduction of small- 
* pox into the country. They had been originally prepared with reference 
to other infectious diseases. It was also desired to consider the propriety 


of reporting to the President the fact that there is no adequate provision, 
by State or municipal legislation, in any of the ports of the United States, 


_ for the effective application of preventive measures against the introduction 


of small-pox, and of soliciting his intervention in the manner prescribed 


in Section 3 of the same act. 

At this special meeting, held July 28, the Board found the evidence of 
the frequent importation of the contagion by emigrants from Europe to be 
fully conclusive, and that the consequences were such as to justify the 
demand by the health authorities of the States referred to, and to call for 
prompt and energetic action. Accordingly the Board adopted a revised 
system of rules and regulations to be observed at foreign ports for securing 
the best sanitary condition of vessels, including their cargoes, passengers, 
and crews, coming to the United States from such ports, the principal 
feature of which was the incorporation of a new rule, requiring the vacci- 


nation of all unvaccinated emigrants about to embark for the United 


States from any foreign port or place in which small-pox exists. 

At the same time, in a separate communication, the President was 
respectfully requested to approve a draft of ‘* Additional rules and regu- 
lations to supplement the defective rules of local Boards of Health, in 
respect to the measures to be adopted at the home ports for preventing 


the introduction of small-pox into the United States.” 


These additional rules and regulations require the vaccination of unpro- 
tected emigrants arriving at any of the ports of the United States from 


_ places where small-pox exists, or, in the contingency of their refusal to be 


vaccinated, then their detention in quarantine until sufficient lapse of 
time after their exposure to insure their freedom from contagion. 
These papers were prepared in July; but their submission to President 


_ Garfield was necessarily prevented by his assassination about that time. 


On the 29th September they were submitted to President Arthur, and 
were approved by him November 14. The several papers alluded to in 
this statement were published in the Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 21, Nov. 19, 
1881. 

_ The modified ‘‘rules and regulations for securing the best sanitary 
condition of vessels, including their cargoes, passengers, and crews, 


pe coming to the United States from any foreign port where any contagious 


or infectious disease exists,” thus approved by the President, required 


that all such vessels should obtain from the consular officer of the United 


States, at the port of departure, or from [the medical officer, where one 
had been detailed for that purpose, a bill of health in duplicate, setting 


forth the sanitary history of the vessel and the actual sanitary condition 
_ of the vessel and the port from whence she sails or at which she touches, 
and also that the rules and regulations in question have in all respects 
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_ been complied with. The following rule is specially applicable to the 3 


case of small-pox inspection : — 


‘¢In case the port is zzfected, the certifying authority may require that — 


the officers, crew, and passengers shall be examined by a medical officer 
or physician selected for that purpose, and the result reported to him not 
more than twenty-four hours before certifying to the bill of health. 

‘¢ Tf small-pox exists at the port, the certifying authority shall require 
that the medical examination above provided shall extend to all passen- 
gers, as well as to the officers and crew, for the purpose of determining 
their protection against small-pox ; and every person found unvaccinated, 
or not satisfactorily protected, shall be properly vaccinated before the 
vessel leaves the port, and a record of such vaccinations, including the 
name of each individual vaccinated, and the date of vaccination, shall be 
given to the master of the vessel, to be by him delivered to the quaran- 
tine authority at the port of arrival.” 


These rules and regulations were promptly communicated by the State 
Department to the consular agents of the United States, who were 
directed to execute and enforce the same. It appears- that in many 
instances the owners and agents of the immigrant lines of steamships had 


anticipated the promulgation of these rules,.and were taking active — 


measures to secure the vaccination of their steerage passengers. Very 
favorable results of this action were reported to the National Board by 
the health officer of the port of New York. Nevertheless, as might have 
been expected, many of the vaccinations proved to be unsatisfactory, 
either from a careless and perfunctory performance of their duty by the 
medical officers on board the steamships, or from other more excusable 
causes. Thus Dr. Rauch, in his report of the operations of the immi- 
grant inspection service in his district for the month of July, 1882, makes 
such specifications as the following : — 


‘¢ Steamship Hermann. Only thirteen properly protected out of four 
hundred and ten; the vaccinations performed on shipboard very unsatis- 
factory. All passengers provided with protection cards.” 

‘¢ St. Germain, Ethiopia, and Wieland. None vaccinated on ship- 
board; many totally unvaccinated children provided with ship’s Zrotec- 
tion cards.” 


“‘Devonia and Warwick. Over one-half of the passengers by these — 
two steamers were found to require vaccination, although all were pro-_ 
vided with ship’s surgeons’ cards, which they had been told would pre- 


vent any other physicians from interfering with them.” 


There were numerous other cases of similar character to these, and 


just as bad. To meet the exigency arising from such a condition, which 


had been fully anticipated, the ‘‘ additional rules and regulations neces- 
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sary to prevent the introduction and spread of small-pox,” to be observed 
at the ports of arrival and places along the lines of immigrant transporta- 


tion, had been prepared by the National Board of Health, and approved 


by the President simultaneously with his approval of the rules and regu- 


lations to be observed at the ports of departure. Inasmuch, however, as 


the act of June 2, 1879, did not confer any independent authority in mat- 
ters of quarantine upon the National Board, which was only empowered 
to codperate with and aid State and Municipal Boards, it was necessary 
before these additional rules could be enforced that the local Boards 
should adopt them as their own rules, and then call upon the National 
Board to aid in their execution and enforcement. This all were willing 
to do, each making it a condition that all the others should adopt and 
execute the same rules. Some delay was experienced in securing the 
necessary harmony of action; but at length the desired concurrence was 
obtained, at a conference held at Port Huron, on May 18, and immedi- 
ately thereafter the immigrant inspection service was inaugurated by the ~ 
appointment of inspectors, whose sole business is to look after cases of 
small-pox at several of the prominent seaports and the railway centres of 
the North. | 

Those at the seaboard examine every immigrant coming in, and give 
him a protection card if he be found satisfactorily vaccinated, or, if not 
being protected before, he consents to be now vaccinated. ‘This certifi- 
cate is good until the next inspection station is reached, when the immi- 
grant is again examined, to insure against the development of small-pox 
since leaving the seaboard. One inspector is stationed at the quarantine 
of New York, who acts in conjunction with the health officer of the port 
and with the agent of the State Board of Health. Then there are inspect- 
ors at Hornellsville and’ Rochester, N.Y., at Cleveland, O., Pittsburgh, 


_ Pa., Grafton, W. Va., Indianapolis, Ind., East St. Louis and Chicago, 


Ills. There are also inspectors at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Port 
Huron, at which ports numerous immigrants arrive. The authorities at 
Boston have not asked for aid from the National Board, but have adopted 
and faithfully enforced the additional rules and regulations at their own 
expense. Dr. Durgin, President of the Boston Board of Health, states 
‘that for some months the cards marked ‘ Protected’ were torn up 
by the local inspectors as utterly misleading, and the immigrants exam- 
ined and vaccinated. ‘The steamboat companies and their surgeons on 
board have, however, learned what is meant by protection, and the cards 
are now worth looking at.” At Port Huron there are three inspectors, 
and at Chicago three. 

Since the system was put in force results (such as are specified in the 
following official circular, addressed to the inspectors in his district by 
Dr. J. H. Rauch, Secretary of the State Board of Health of Illinois) 
have been realized along all the lines of immigrant transportation where 
previously small-pox had so prevailed as to assume the proportions of an 
epidemic. 
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‘¢TLLINOIS STATE BoArD oF HEALTH, 
. OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, SPRINGFIELD, July 15, 1882. 


** To the Immigrant Inspectors, District of Illinois : — 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN :— For the first time in eighteen months small-pox is 
practically under control in Illinois. That is to say, there has been but 
one solitary new importation of the disease into the State since the inspec- 
tion service was begun, on June 1. There are, however, fully fifteen 
hundred immigrants arriving and passing through the State every day, and 
- one-third of these are even yet found susceptible to the disease and capa- 


ble of propagating the contagion. From the experience of the past it 


ig within bounds to say that there would have been at least thirty separate 
cases of infection developed in this State alone during the past six weeks 
had it not been for this inspection service. 

‘¢ The refusal of Congress to appropriate the funds necessary to enable 
the National Board of Health to continue this work has caused the 
latter body to order a’suspension of the service on and after to-day. Such 
a suspension means a renewal of the exposure of Chicago, of Illinois, 
and of the region beyond, to the imported infection, by which they have 
always been threatened, and frequently invaded, whenever there was much 
immigration. Hitherto it has been found impossible to prevent the 
repeated introduction of the disease by this class of persons. 

*¢ A feasible and successful method has been demonstrated for the protec- 
tion of the Mississippi valley against yellow fever and of the West and 


North-west from small-pox, namely, a system of sanitary inspections 


carried on, without obstruction of commerce or travel, covering the whole 
of the exposed territory, without regard to State boundaries, regulated by 
a national organization independent of other considerations than those of 
the public health, and maintained, as such a service legitimately should be, 
by the National Government, —as legitimately, at least, as the light- 
house, or harbor improvement, or life-saving, or any other service for the 
general welfare. ; 

‘¢' The abolition of the inspection service at the very time when its value 
has been unquestionably proved, is an inexcusable trifling with the health 
interests of thirty million of people, aside from any consideration of the 
_ effect upon commerce and the great grain and provision markets of the 
withdrawal of what had already come to be relied upon for truthful and 
authoritative announcements of the presence or absence of danger.” 


The order referred to in this circular was a contingent one, and was 
predicated upon the action of the House Committee of Appropriations, 
which would have rendered it impossible for the Board to continue these 
inspections beyond the date specified ; but the subsequent extension of the 
appropriations of the last fiscal year placed it in the power of the Board 
to continue its operations until an amendment by the Senate, finally con- 
curred in by the House, added $25,000 to the fund allowed for aid to 
State and local Boards of Health, and made this available as well for pre- 
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venting the introduction of small-pox as for that of yellow. fever and 
cholera. 


: 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS AND SANITARY SURVEYS. 


The special duties imposed upon the National Board of Health by the 
constituting act of March 3, 1879, have an importance quite distinct from 
that attaching to the work of codperation with State and Municipal 
Boards of Health in the matters of quarantine. The following extract from 
the annual report of the Board for the year 1880 will serve to indicate the 
estimate placed by the Board itself upon this branch of its duties, and 
furnish an index of the work performed : — 


‘¢ The National Board of Health, in making its second annual report, 
feels that it has a right to congratulate the country upon the general re- 
sults of its labors since it went into operation in April, 1879. These 
results, as will be more particularly shown in the sequel, have reference. 
either to the investigation of the causes of disease by means of scientific 
experiments and by sanitary surveys of places more than usually un- 
healthy, or likely to become so, or to measures which have for their end 
the prevention of the introduction of contagious and infectious diseases 
into the United States from foreign countries, or from one State into 
another. 

*¢ It is hoped that before many years have passed the people will have 
become so educated to the idea of public sanitation that not only every 


_ State and Territory, but every township, will have its own Board of 
' Health, in the assured conviction that it is far better to provide for the 


prevention than for the cure of diseases; especially for those pestilential 


diseases of indigenous and local origin, for which, in all probability, a 
preventive remedy may be found in careful and habitual attention to local 
sanitation ; while other machinery must be invoked to deal with those 
more pervasive pestilences, which, introduced from abroad as an incident 
of commerce, may overrun and devastate vast territories, and which, in 
order to be checked, require the intervention of the strong arm of the 
General Government in the exercise of its powers to regulate commerce 
with foreign countries and between the several States. Of these two 
functions.of the National Board of Health, as determined respectively by 
the constituting act, approved March 3, 1879, and by the act to ‘ prevent 
the introduction of contagious and infectious diseases into the United 
States,’ approved June 2, 1879, the former is recommended to the sup- 
port of the national legislature, for the twofold reason that the resulting 
benefits will not be the exclusive possession of any one section of the 
country, but will apply equally to all, and that the cost of conducting such 
investigations is beyond the means of private individuals or of the separate 
States. 

‘‘ In this connection it is pertinent to allude to the great impulse given 
to the progress of preventive medicine by the special scientific investi- 


_ gations conducted by experts appointed for the purpose by the Local 


* 
2. \ 
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Government Board of England, and published in connection with the My 


reports of the medical officer of the Privy Council. In regard to the value 
of these scientific investigations in their relation to the increase of our 
resources for the prevention and cure of disease, there can be but one 
opinion among those who are competent to judge. One of the most 


notable and beneficent improvements in modern surgery, the practice of — 


the antiseptic treatment of wounds, is believed to have reduced the mor- 
tality of many of the graver surgical operations by at least fifty per cent. ; 
and this remarkable result, which, with equal truth, may be affirmed with 
respect to the death-rate of accidental wounds, is justly accredited to the 
investigations of a few zealous votaries of science on the life-history of 
certain microscopic organisms, — investigations which, when first under- 
taken, were seemingly remote from any probability of being immediately 
applicable to purposes of practical utility. Many others, of equal signifi- 
cance, might readily be cited to illustrate the bearing of scientific researches 


on the enlargement of our means of preventing and of curing disease. In, 


an earnest appeal to the Privy Council to continue these investigations it 
was urged by their distinguished medical officer that where research, if it 
is to succeed, requires systematic and continuous labor, extending over 
long periods of time, —labor not only inconducive to immediate pecuniary 
profits, but, perhaps, involving much cost, — it can hardly be expected 
that the study, however great its eventual importance, will be adequately 
cultivated by private investigators. 

‘¢ To set on foot and direct such investigations by competent experts, 
appointed and paid by the National Board of Health ; to obtain information 
upon all matters affecting the public health ; to advise the several Depart- 


ments of the Government, the Executives of the several States, and the’ 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, on all questions submitted by 


them, or whenever in the opinion of the Board such advice may tend to 
the preservation and improvement of the public health, — were the obliga- 
tions imposed on this Board by the act of March 3, 1879. 

‘¢ In the discharge of these duties the Board has, since the date of its 
organization, set on foot the following investigations and inquiries, a few 
of which are still in progress, the others having been finally completed. 
Most of them have been noticed in former reports, with appropriate ex- 


planations as to their end and methods, which it would be unnecessary to _ 


repeat at this time. 


‘¢T, The collection of information and advice from the principal sani- a 


tary organizations and sanitarians of the United States as to the best plan 


for a national public health organization, including the subject of quaran-— 


tine, both maritime and inland, and the relations which should exist be- 
tween State and local systems of quarantine and a national quarantine 
system. ‘The information thus collected and the report of the National 


Academy of Sciences, which had been required to codperate with the 
Board in deducing conclusions from such information, were embodied in 


the first annual report of this Board. 


‘II. The investigation of yellow fever in the island of Cuba bya com- — 
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_ mission of experts, consisting of Dr. S. E. Chaillé and Col. T. 5. Hardie, 


C.E., of New Orleans; Dr. G. M. Sternberg, U.S.A.; and Dr. John 
Guitérds, of Philadelphia. The final report of this commission has been 


received, and is appended hereto. 


‘III. The collection of the sanitary laws of the United States and of 
several States, including both the statutes and the decisions of the several 
courts on all questions involving the public health. A large part of this 
work, that, namely, relating to judicial decisions by R. C. Lincoln, Esq., 
of Boston, has been completed, the remaining part being in progress 
under the direction of E. B. Smith, Esq., of the law department of the 
United States Government. 

‘© TV. An investigation as to the best method of determining the amount 
and character of organic matter in the air has been completed by Prof. 
Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins University, of Baltimore, whose pre- 
liminary report on the same subject has heretofore been transmitted to 
Congress in connection with the first annual report of this Board. 

‘¢V. An investigation as to the composition and merits of the various 
patent disinfectants, by Prof. C. F. Chandler, of Columbia College, New 
York, President of the Board of Health of the city of New York, assisted 
by Elwyn Waller, Ph. D. 

‘¢VI. An investigation into the adulterations of food in the United 
States, by Prof. R. C. Kedzie, M.D., President of the State Board of 
Health of Michigan, and by Prof. Lewis Diehl, of Louisville, Ky., as to 
the adulterations of drugs, both of whose reports, together with a later and 
more detailed report, by Dr. Charles Smart, on adulterations of food, 
recently completed, are appended hereto. 

*¢ VII. A preliminary inquiry as to the communicable diseases of ani- 
mals, by Prof. James. Law, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; also a 
report on the same subject, by Dr. T. S. Verdi, a member of this Board. 

*¢ VIII. An investigation of the flow of sewers in relation to their sizes 
and gradients, by Col. George E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, R.I., whose 
final report is hereto appended, a preliminary report having been hereto- 
fore transmitted to Congress. 

“TX. A report by Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, upon diphtheria, 


as it occurred in northern Vermont. 


*¢X. An investigation by Prof. Raphael Pumpelly, of the United 
States Geological Survey, aided by Prof. George A. Smyth, upon the in- 
fluence of various soils upon sanitation, which is still in progress, and 


promises to yield results of great scientific interest and practical sanitary 


value. Very recently the Board has authorized Dr. George M. Sternberg, 
U.S.A., to assist in this investigation with reference to its biological 


relations.” 


The investigations of Profs. Pumpelly and Smyth have been necessa- 
rily arrested for want of an appropriation by Congress for such purposes. 
A preliminary report, dated March 28, gives the record of the details of 


about four hundred experiments, involving very skilful and delicate ma- 
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nipulations. Numerous as the experiments have been, they form but the. — 3 


beginning of a series which opens up a new field of research of great 
practical importance. . 


The opinion, widely entertained, that there is little or no danger of the — 


pollution of wells by sewage leaching from cesspools in a sandy soil, 
provided a moderate distance intervenes, is completely refuted by these 
experiments, which prove that ‘* sand interposes absolutely no barrier be- 
tween wells and the bacterial infection from cesspools, cemeteries, etc., 
lying, even at great distances, in the lower wet stratum of sand.”” More- 
over, ‘‘it appears probable that a dry gravel, or possibly a dry, very 
coarse sand, interposes no barrier to the free entrance into houses built 


upon them of those organisms which swarm in the ground-air around 


leaching cesspools, leaky drains, etc., or in the filthy made-ground of . 


cities.” They also show ‘‘ that a house may be built on a, thoroughly dry 


body of sand or gravel, and its cellar may be far above the level of the ~ 


ground-water at all times, and it may yet be in danger of having the air 
of its rooms contaminated by the germs from leaching cesspools and 
vaults ; for, if the drift of the leaching be toward the cellar, very wet sea- 
sons may extend the polluted moisture to the cellar walls, whence, after 
evaporation, the germs will pass into the atmospheric circulation of the 
house.” | | 

Dr. Frankland, the eminent professor of the National School of 
Science, South Kensington Museum, London, says of this paper, in 


a letter to the author: ‘‘I consider it to be one of the most important - 


contributions ever made to our knowledge of the propagation of epidemic 
diseases.” 


‘¢XTI. An investigation by Drs. H. C. Wood and H. F. Formad, of 
Philadelphia, as to the effects of inoculating lower animals with diphthe- 
ritic exudation. Within the past few weeks Dr. Wood has been author- 
ized to continue his researches on’this most important subject.” 


This paper recites facts and experiments of great interest in their 


scientific relations, and in their probable bearings upon sanitary ques- 
tions of vital importance to the public health. The apparently positive 
demonstration of the fact that a fungoid organism found in healthy and in 
inflamed, but non-diphtheritic, throats may yet, under [certain unknown 
conditions, assume an active state, as shown by an unlimited power of 
generation in culture experiments, which is not exhibited to anything 


like the same extent by the innocuous form of this’ organism, and in this 


active state will give rise by inoculation to all the phenomena of malig- 
nant diphtheria, is in complete accord with parallel phenomena ascer- 
tained by the independent observation of Pasteur, Sternberg, and others, 
as to the identical morphological characters of harmless micrococci and 
of those which produce fatal septicemia. It suggests, moreover, an 
analogy with the striking phenomena so recently narrated by Pasteur in 


his remarkable address before the International Congress in London, ’ 
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which phenomena he has turned to so useful an account in the protection 
of animals against certain malignant diseases. By inoculating sheep and 
cattle with the poison of charbon, attenuated by means of certain speci- 
fied processes of artificial culture, he has demonstrated that this modified 
virus is shorn of its malignancy, while it yet secures the inoculated animal 
from any further attack, thus greatly extending the sphere of operation of 
the principle involved in the immortal discovery of Jenner, and furnish- 
ing a new proof of the germ theory of disease in some of its most 
striking applications. 


*‘ XII. Researches by Dr. G. M. Sternberg, U.S.A., upon suspended 
particles in the air of places liable to infection, which were commenced 
in Havana and have been renewed in New Orleans. These researches 
include an investigation upon organized particles from swamps and other 
malarious localities, with the view of testing the accuracy of the observa- 
tions of Klebs and Tommasi-Crudeli, and others, on the existence of 
spores alleged to be the producing cause of malarial fevers.” 


The experiments of Dr. Sternberg, repeating those of Klebs and 
Tommasi-Crudeli made in the vicinity of Rome, as a result of which they 
announced the discovery of a special organism which they consider to be 
the specific cause of the malarial fevers, seem to indicate a source of 
fallacy in their conclusions. ‘Those observers seem not to have been 
cognizant of the fact that healthy rabbits not exposed: to malarial in- 

fluences, either naturally or by inoculation, do often exhibit diurnal 
variations of temperature (dependent apparently upon changes of ex- 
ternal temperature or other non-malarial influences) as pronounced as 

_ those held by them to be indicative of malarial paroxysms. He further 
shows that the ost-mortem appearances in the spleen, regarded by those 
observers to be the effect of malaria, are not in fact evidence of death 
from that cause, inasmuch as similar changes are found in the spleens 
of rabbits dead from septicemia produced by the subcutaneous injection 
of human saliva. But while thus indicating the insufficiency of the evi- ° 
dence on which Klebs and Tommasi-Crudeli have based their conclu- 
sions, Dr. Sternberg does not feel warranted in denying the alleged rela- 
tion of the fungoid organism to malarial fevers, — a question which it is 
probable can only be fully settled by experiments on man himself. 

In connection with these experiments of Dr. Sternberg, attention is 
invited to a special report by the same gentleman on ‘‘ A fatal form of 
septicemia in the rabbit, produced by the subcutaneous injection of 
human saliva.” In this paper Dr. Sternberg incidentally narrates several 

facts going to show the occasional acquisition of virulent qualities by 
micro-organisms, which, under other circumstances, are quite harmless, 
and makes this important deduction: ‘* The fact observed by myself, that 
_ during the summer months the mud in the gutters of New Orleans 
_ possesses an extraordinary degree of virulence, shows that pathogenic 
varieties of bacteria are not alone bred in the bodies of living animals. 
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The more I study this subject the more probable it seems to me that in — 
this direction lies the explanation of many problems which have puzzled — 
epidemiologists, and that the sanitarians are right in fighting against filth 
as a prime factor in the production of epidemics, —a factor of which the 
réle is easily understood if this view is correct.” 


‘cXTII. A report by Dr. J. J. Woodward, U.S.A., on the Pathological 4 
Histology of Yellow Fever, is hereto annexed. | : 


‘¢XIV. A report by Professor Abbe, of the Signal Service Bureau, on 7 
the possible relations between meteorological phenomena and vital statis- 
tics, and especially on the graphical methods of representing such data. 

‘“¢XV. An investigation by Professor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hop- j 
kins University, Baltimore, as to the amount of carbonic oxide in furnace-_ , 
heated rooms.” a 

4 

The results of Professor Remsen’s inquiries indicate possible sources of a 

error in the well-known experiments reported by a committee of the 4 


French Academy in 1868-69, from which the conclusion was reached that — 
cast-iron stoves, as soon as their temperature reaches dark-red heat, allow 
the escape of considerable quantities of the poisonous gas in question. 
Professor Remsen’s observations go to show that in rooms heated by cast- — 
iron stoves and furnaces there is not present in the immediate vicinity of © 
the hot-air flues as much as 0.04 per cent. of carbonic oxide, and it re- 
mains to be shown whether such minute quantities of the gas, if present, — 
can act injuriously on the health of those who breathe it. 


‘¢ XVI. The investigation under the direction and supervision of Prof. — 
J. W. Mallet, of the University of Virginia, with the codperation of 
Prof. H. Newhall Martin, of the Johns Hopkins University, on the best — 
method of determining the amount of organic matter in potable water, ~ 
and the specific effects of variously contaminated water on the health of — 
persons who drink it.” 


This has now been completed, and an abstract has been published in — 
Sup. No. 19, Bulletin N. B. H., the publication of the full report being 
precluded by the failure of Congress to make any appropriation for print- _ 
ing the Bulletin. A 

The following extract from the condensed preliminary report gives the 
general conclusions fairly deducible from Prof. Mallet’s very elaborate 
investigations : — Bee: 


‘¢ GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, WITH A VIEW TO SANITARY APPLICATION, — 
AS TO THE VALUE, SEPARATELY AND COLLECTIVELY, OF THE ~ 
DIFFERENT PROCESSES OF WATER ANALYSIS WHICH HAVE BEEN 
UNDER EXAMINATION. ; : 


‘¢z, It is not possible to decide absolutely upon the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of a drinking-water by the mere use of any of the pro-_ 
cesses examined for the estimation of organic matter, or its constituents. | 
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‘¢2. I would even go farther, and say that, in judging the sanitary 
character of a water, not only must such processes be used_in connection 
‘with the investigation of other evidence of a more general sort, as to the 
source and history of the water, but should even be deemed of secondary 
importance in weighing the reasons for accepting or rejecting a water not 
manifestly unfit for drinking on other grounds. 

‘¢2, There are no sound grounds on which to establish such general 
‘standards of purity,’ as have been proposed, looking to exact amounts 
of organic carbon or nitrogen, ‘ albuminoid ammonia,’ oxygen of perman- 
ganate consumed, etc., as permissible or not. Distinctions drawn by the 


application of.such standards are arbitrary, and may be misleading. 


a 


‘‘4. Two entirely legitimate directions seem to be open for the useful 
examination by chemical means of the organic constituents of drinking- 
water, namely, first, the detection of very gross pollution, such as the 


- contamination of the water of a well by accidental bursting or crushing 


of soil-pipes, extensive leakage of drains, etc.; and, secondly, the peri- 


_odical examination of a water supply, as of a great city, in order that, the 


~ normal or usual character of the water having been previously ascertained, 


any suspicious changes which from time to time may occur shall be 
promptly detected and their cause investigated. 

*¢5. In connection with this latter application of water analysis, there 
seems to be no objection to the establishment of /ocal ‘ standards of 
purity’ for drinking-water, based on sufficiently thorough examination of 


the water supply in its usual condition. 





= **6, With the facts of this investigation before me, I am inclined to 


attach special and very great importance to a careful determination of the 
nitrites and nitrates in water to be used for drinking. 

*¢7, If I had entrusted to me the charge of watching a large city water 
supply I should use all three of the principal processes for the examina- 
tion of the organic matter present; each gives a certain amount of infor- 
mation which the others do not afford. 

‘¢ Under circumstances admitting only of the use of simpler means of 
investigation, the albuminoid ammonia and permanganate processes might 
be employed together ; but in no case should only one of these methods be 

resorted to, such a course entailing practically the neglect of carbon on 
the one hand or nitrogen on the other. 


‘6 SUGGESTIONS AS TO FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS IN GENERAL CONNEC- 
TION WITH THE SUBJECT—MATTER OF THIS REPORT. 


*¢r. Itis much to be wished that more extended biological experi- 
ments should be made upon the effects of water variously polluted on the 
lower animals, and that in such experiments the action of water intro- 
duced into the stomach, as well as hypodermically injected, should be 
tested, and other animals (such as dogs) used as well as rabbits. 

*¢2. It would be well to have chemical examinations, on a strictly 

uniform plan, from time to time, made of the water supply in a few of 
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the largest cities at periods when, not mortuary statistics, but the general 
assent of well-informed members of the medical profession, ascertained — 
through local sanitary authorities, indicates unusual prevalence of, or un- — 
usual exemption from, the classes of disease most probably capable of 3 
origination from the organic pollution of drinking-water. 

‘¢ 2, I would especzally suggest a combined chemical and biological 
inquiry as to the possible effects upon living animals of the ferment or 
ferments of nitrification in different stages of that process. In connec- — 
tion with this some minor questions connected with the development of — 
nitrites and nitrates from decomposing organic’ matter are pointed to, by — 
facts observed in the course of the investigation now reported on, as 
deserving further examination.” 


In further explanation of the last suggestion, Prof. Mallet has stated in 
a letter that ‘‘ the results as to the presence of nitrates and nitrites in the 
waters received from various parts of the country, with medical testimony 
as to their having, in all probability, actually caused disease, have sug- 
gested to me (Prof. M.) very strongly the idea that these salts, instead of — 
merely affording evidence of the previous contamination of the water — 
with nitrogenous matter, may possibly afford proof of the présence of 
noxtous organisms in the shape of those now pretty fairly proved to be 
concerned in nitric fermentation. Is nitrogenous matter, when under- 
going decay so far as to produce nitrites, more or less noxious than the _ 
same kind and amount of such organic matter when decaying under such _ 
conditions as to produce ammonia? If the dangerous character of nitri- 
fying decay were established, a number of important practical conclusions _ 
would result. Among others a more prominent and better-founded im- 
portance should attach to the simple and accurate Sel bee siya of ni- 
trates and nitrites in water analysis for sanitary purposes.” a 

The preliminary abstract of Prof. Mallet’s paper has been reprinted in — 
several scientific journals, and has elicited the highest praise and created oe 
an eager demand for the full paper. Mi 


‘¢XVII. The historyeof quarantine in the United States, exhibiting 
the occasions which give rise to quarantine legislation, or attempts at 
such legislation by States or by the General Government, prepared by 
Dr. Stephen Smith, a member of the National Board of Health.” 


In addition to these papers mentioned in the Annual Report of the 
Board for 1880 a report on the various systems of sewerage in the prin- 
cipal cities in Europe, including an extremely valuable and exhaustive 
discussion of the general subject, has been made by Rudolph Hering, 
sanitary engineer, Philadelphia. The text of this report has been pub- 
lished in Supplement No. 16 to the Bulletin. The plates will doubtless — 
be printed along with the annual report of the Board, according to the 
usual custom in regard to reports made to Congress; but the entire 
edition will be for the use of members of Congress, and a year or two =| 
may elapse before it leaves the office of the public printer. 
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An investigation into the sanitary condition of summer resorts has been 
made by Ernest W. Bowditch, sanitary engineer of Boston. Mr. Bow- 
ditch had previously made for the State Board of Health, Lunacy, and 
Charity of Massachusetts an excellent report on the drainage of summer 
hotels and boarding-houses. Nearly all of those which he examined, 
about one hundred and fifty in number, were found to be very unsatis- 
factory, and threatened to become at any time foci of typhoid fever and 
other infectious diseases. ‘The Board was induced to invite Mr. Bow- 
ditch to extend this inquiry to Newport, Long Branch, and other places 
which, from the wide extent of country from which they derive their 
patronage, assume a national character and importance. It is a gratify- 
ing fact that for the most part the several proprietors whose premises 
were inspected exhibited every disposition to correct the sanitary evils 
discovered by the inspection. At Newport several of the citizens, as- 
sociated as a society for mutual sanitary protection, desired a more 
thorough survey of the city than was consistent with the general plan 
of the Board, and agreed to pay the cost of the additional work. 

The National Board of Health, with the view of securing, as far as 
practicable, uniformity in the methods of cgllecting and reporting vital 
statistics, called a convention of registrars and other local authorities 
interested in this subject, which met at Washington, May 6 and 4, 1880. 
After a full discussion on this subject, and on the nomenclature of dis- 
eases, a committee, of which Dr. Billings was made chairman, was 
appointed to formulate the views of the convention, and was directed to 
- report to the National Board of Health, to which body the final disposi- 
_tion of the matter was transferred. 

Two very valuable reports have been submitted by Dr. Billings, one 
printed as Supplement No. g of the Audletzn, the other in No. 33, Vol. 
III. From an extensive correspondence with the local authorities, Dr. 
Billings was warranted in making the statement that the general recom- 
mendation, made in the latter report, had been approved by the different 
State registrars of vital statistics, namely, that the United States could 
_ best secure uniform registration by paying a certain limited amount for 
reports, to be made upon forms to be prescribed by the General Govern- 
ment. 

An investigation into the cause and nature of malaria, the details of 
which had been planned with care, involving the codperation of the 
State Boards of Health of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New York, as to the topographical and clinical data, while the scien- 
tific work with special regard. to the biological relations was assigned to 
Dr. W. B. Whitney, of Boston, had just been entered upon when the 
recent action of Congress necessitated its suspension. It is to be hoped 
that this very important investigation will be resumed under the auspices 
and at the expense of the above-named States, whose recent invasion by 
severe malarial fevers gives them so vital an interest in the subject. 

_ Since the suspension of the publication of the Bulletin, a very valu- 


able report to the National Board of Health, by Ed. S. Philbrick, C.E., 
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and Mr. E. W. Bowditch, sanitary engineer, concerning the liability of 
different styles of traps to lose their water seal by siphonage, etc., under vari- 


ous circumstances, has been printed in the Saxztary E-ngineer, of New — 


York, Vol. VI., No. 14, Aug. 31, 1882. This paper has developed 
some novel results of considerable importance, and its conclusions deserve 
the most careful consideration of all persons interested in the sanitary 
arrangements of dwelling-houses. 

In addition to the special scientific investigations and reports included 
in the foregoing enumeration, the following sanitary surveys of places 
supposed to be remarkably unhealthy, or liable to become ‘so, were made 
under the auspices, and at the expense, of the National Board, and the 
results transmitted in connection with its first two annual reports. 

I. A sanitary survey of the eastern coast of New Jersey, bordering on 
New York harbor, carried on with the aid of the National Board of 
Health, under the direction of the State Board of Health of New 


Jersey. 


II. A sanitary survey of the city of Memphis, under the direction of : 


a special committee of the Board. 

III. A report by Dr. Charles Smart, U.S.A., on the water supply of 
Mobile and New Orleans. . 

IV. A sanitary survey of selected portions of Baltimore city, which 
was undertaken in compliance with the request of the council, and was 
conducted by Dr. Charles W. Chancellor, Secretary of the State Board 
of Health of Maryland. His report and the correspondence with the 
Mayor of Baltimore and other authorities, which preceded and followed 
the work, have been published in Supplement No. 10 to the Watzonal 
Board of Health Bulletin, Nov. 13, 1880. 

The collecting of information with regard to the sanitary condition of 


the principal cities and towns in the United States was regarded by a 


majority of the Board as an exceedingly important part of its duty under 


the provisions of the constituting act, which requires that ‘‘ the Board. 
shall make, or cause to be made, such official examinations and investi- 


gations at any place or places within the United States, or at foreign 
ports, as they may deem best; -to aid in the execution of the act and the 
promotion of its objects,” 
information upon all matters affecting the public health; to advise the 
Executives of the several States on all questions submitted by them, or 
whenever, in the opinion of the Board, such advice may tend to preser- 
vation and improvement of the public health. » 

Accordingly, as stated in the annual report for 1879, work in this 
direction was organized at the first session of the Board by the printing, 
with additions and corrections, of a series of schedules of questions for 
the sanitary survey of a city, the original schedules for this purpose 
having. been prepared several years previously by a committee of the 
American Public Health Association. A number of these schedules 
have been returned to this Board properly filled up, and others are in 


' course of completion. It is believed that the result has already done 


one of which is then stated to be ‘‘ to obtain — 
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‘good in indicating the lines of inquiry which should be pursued by 
municipal authorities in relation to sanitary matters, and that hereafter a 
_ large amount of valuable information will be collected by this means. 

The estimate of the Board as to the value of this work was strongly 

endorsed by the National Academy of Sciences, which, after recom- 
mending, in a report made to Congress in December, 1879, ‘‘ that the 
Board should continue the special scientific investigations already under- 
taken by it, as mentioned in its annual report, and that, in addition to 
these, investigations should be undertaken by it, or under its direction, 
upon the subjects of cholera, malaria, typhoid, and typho-malarial fevers, 

diphtheria, and cerebro-spinal meningitis,” proceeded to say that ‘‘in 
addition to these investigations there should also be carried on sanitary 
surveys of places remarkably unhealthy, or liable to become so. The 
only limitation which should be placed on these investigations and sur- 
veys should be the amount of funds appropriated for that purpose. It is 
believed that for the present the sum to be annually allowed for such 
investigations and sanitary surveys should be $30,000.” 

It was soon ascertained that certain members of Congress took a very 
different view as to the value of these investigations. The Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill, as reported from the committee at the last session of 
Congress, allowed only $25,000 ‘‘for aid to State and local Boards of 
Health, and the local quarantine stations in carrying out their rules and 
regulations to prevent the introduction and spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases in the United States”; and this only with the express 

proviso that hereafter the duties and investigations of the Board of Health 
shall be confined to the diseases of cholera and yellow fever.” Subse- 
quently, with some difficulty, an amendment was carried, by which 
small-pox was added to cholera and yellow fever, as a legitimate object 
to come within the scope of the ‘* duties” of the Board. 

It was gravely asserted on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
that when Congress assembled in December, 1879, the Board had made — 

contracts, not only consuming the whole $500,000 appropriated in June 
of that year, but had to come forward and ask for a deficiency of $300,000 
or $400,000. This ex cathedra statement as to the alleged wasteful 
extravagance of the Board had doubtless a damaging effect, and appar- 
ently there was no one present who had informed himself sufficiently to 
correct the statement, although documents were in possession of two 
committees which would have exhibited its great and most extraordinary 
inaccuracy. Some weeks prior to this debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, Senator Harris, of Tennessee, in a printed report from the special 
committee on the best means of preventing the introduction and spread 
of epidemic diseases, had stated the fact, derived from official documents, 
which had been laid before the two houses of Congress, that ‘* the expenses 
_- of the Board for the first three years of its existence, ending April 3, 
- 1882, aggregate $506,216.17, or an average of $168,738.72 per year, the 
whole expenditures for the three years being about $44,000 less than the 
i: amount appropriated for the first year.” 


* 
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Senator Harris was the father of the bill under which the appropria- 


tion of the $500,000 was made, and kept himself well informed as to the - 


operations and expenditures of the Board from year to year. 


In point of fact the total expenditures of the Board from its organiza- 


tion to December 31, 1879, one month later than the time designated as 
that at which it had made contracts for the full amount of $500,000, 
‘¢ with a deficiency of $300,000 or:$400,000,” were exactly $154,002.42. 


When it is remembered that yellow fever existed during the summer of 
that year in New Orleans, Memphis, and several points in Mississippi. 


and Arkansas, for the treatment of which $47,742.03 were expended in 
Tennessee, $13,628.30 in Louisiana, $13,180.24 in Mississippi, $7,539.51 
in Arkansas, besides lesser amounts, making a considerable aggregate, in 
neighboring States which were threatened, it will be perceived that the 
expenditures for the general purposes of the Board were marvellously 
small. It was at this very time that the financial administration of the 
Board received the voluntary tribute of the warmly expressed commenda- 
tions of the First Comptroller of the Treasury, Judge A. G. Porter, the 
present distinguished Governor of Indiana. 


It will thus be seen that the National Health organization, which the 


Association has been so largely instrumental in bringing into existence, 
is in some danger of extinction from the want of adequate support by the 
national legislature. In view of this fact, it is considered pertinent and 
proper to suggest that the members of this Association may do a most 
useful work in instructing their representatives in Congress as to the value 
of the work performed by the National Board of Health, and the indispen- 


sable necessity of more liberal appropriations to enable it to carry on this — 


work with due efficiency. Without such efforts there is danger of losing 
the ground gained in 1879, which, if so lost now, will probably not be 
regained for many years to come, In making these efforts it may be im- 
portant to bear in mind the sources and character of the hostile agencies 
combined to overthrow the National Board of Health. We may be per- 
mitted to refer to a few of them : — 

1. The State Board of Health of Louisiana, backed by a portion of the 


- 


press of New Orleans, in its repeated allegations that the National Board ~ a 


of Health has interfered with and obstructed the local authorities, instead 
of aiding them as required bylaw. ‘Theinterference consists inthe National 


Board establishing’ an inspection service within the limits of New Orleans, 


being induced to take this action in compliance with the request of the 
health authorities of the Mississippi-valley States, including those of 
Louisiana itself. Nothing short of this will satisfy other communities 


having intercourse with that city, which would certainly be quarantined 


by its neighbors to a most inconvenient extent if it were not for the pro- 
tection it derives from the certificates of the inspecting agents of the 
National Board. 


2. The powerful influence of the Treasury Department, which asserts. 


a claim to the disbursement of all funds appropriated by Congress for the 
suppression of epidemics, and to the selection of its own medical officer, 
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the chief of the Marine Hospital Service, as its agent in these operations, 
although an express provision of an existing act of Congress repeals all 
previous acts conferring sanitary powers on that branch of the public 
service, and clothes the National Board of Health, which includes in its 


membership a detailed officer of that service, with all the power assumed 


by the General Government in respect of quarantine and sanitary matters. 

3. The extreme jealousy of the great commercial communities in regard 
to all quarantine restrictions on commerce. Even those who admit the 
importance and necessity of such means of protecting the public health 
fear to commit quarantine powers to agents of a central board over whom 
they can exercise no control. ‘They prefer an exclusively local adminis- 
tration, deriving its authority from the consent of a local constituency, and 
subject to its control. ; 

This is a very natural feeling, and is in accordance with the traditional 
policy of the General Government from its very commencement down to 
the present time. The wonder is that it should be urged as a ground of 
objection to the National Board of Health, which is not clothed with any 
such powers, and has never attempted to assume any. Its quarantine 
functions are strictly limited to the duty of coéperating with, and as far 
as it lawfully may of aiding, State and Municipal Boards of Health in the 
execution of ¢hezr rules atid regulations to prevent the introduction of 
contagious and infectious diseases into the United States. 

With singular inconsistency, some of these parties have indicated a 
desire that the National Board of Health should be supplanted by another 
branch of the public service, which for years has made earnest efforts to 
bring about a change in the settled policy of the Government, in order that 
it may be clothed with independent quarantine authority, to be exercised 
throughout the entire maritime coast of the United States, irrespectively 
of the consent or wishes of the local authorities. 

4. As composed of medical men, selected without regard to party 
affiliations and wielding no political patronage, the Board finds no hearty 
support from politicians of either of the great parties of the country. 

In conclusion, we desire to say that as the present membership of the 
Board was largely due to the unsolicited choice of the advisory committee 
of the Public Health Association, we abide its decision as to our longer 
continuance in these positions, and wish, if deemed consistent with the 
public good, to be relieved by the selection of others, who may, perhaps, 
command a larger share of public support: 


XI. 






THE IMMIGRANT INSPECTION SERVICE OF THE NA- | 

TIONAL BOARD OF HEALTH AT PORT HURON, f 

MICHIGAN, AND ITS BEARING ON THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH OF THE WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


By? HiRes 2 AL, a MED:; 
Port Huron, Mich. 


Port Huron, Micu., is a thriving city of about twelve thousand 
inhabitants, situated at the foot of Lake Huron, at the head of the St. 
Clair river. The records of the office of the United States Collector 
of Customs,, located in that city, show that during the period of three 
years, ending June 30, 1882, two hundred and seventy-six thousand three 
hundred and twenty-three immigrants were admitted into this country at 
that port. It may have escaped the attention of many, living at a dis- 4 
tance from this gateway of the North-west, that such a large numberis 
annually pouring in upon the country at that point. It may not be known 
to some, that more immigrants are being received annually through Port 
Huron than through any port of entry in the country, outside of New 
York. In point of fact there are nearly as many, if not more, immi- 
grants entered at this port than at Portland, Boston, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New Orleans, combined. 

The fact that such a large number was being received at that port, 
amounting to over one hundred thousand in the year 1881, coupled with 
the fact that cases of small-pox were being detected on the trains on 
which they came, and that the disease was spread extensively in the 
cities and districts where they were distributed, induced the State Board 
of Health of Michigan, in July, 1881, to ask the National Board for aid © 
in the suppression of the then rapidly approaching epidemic. 

The National Board was asked to appoint sanitary inspectors at Port 
Huron, and other points in Michigan where immigrants were being 
received. After a long and very unfortunate delay, occasioned, in part, 
by the death of the lamented President Garfield, the request of the State — 
Board of Michigan, as were similar requests of other State Boards, was 
granted. Inspectors were appointed at Port Huron and Detroit, to act 
under the direct supervision of the Secretary of the State Board of Health. ~ 

At Port Huron the inspection began on the first day of June, 1882. 
Preliminary work, however, was begun on the 15th of May previous. M4 
It may not be out of place here to mention that, during this preparatory 
work, the first two trains inspected were found to contain a case of small- _ 
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pox each, much to the surprise of some who had considered, or said they 
considered, the work of train inspection unnecessary. The sanitary con- 
dition, in other respects, of the trains arriving at Port Huron at that time 
was very bad. In numerous instances old dirty box-cars were roughly 
fitted up with the most meagre accommodations, and crowded to their 
utmost capacity. As should be expected, much sickness prevailed 
among the passengers, owing, in part, to the filthy condition of the cars, 
and, as I was told, to exposure on shipboard during detention in the 
ice at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. Cases of measles, pneumonia, 
whooping-cough, and diarrhea among children were frequently en- 
countered, and, occasionally, syphilitic symptoms. Such cases as 
required detention and treatment were promptly cared for by the inspect- 
ors, with the full and hearty codperation of the railway authorities, who, 
by the way, have always manifested a desire to do all in their power to 
aidin the work. Those able to continue their journey were prescribed 
for and cared for as well as circumstances would permit. 

The following table will give something of an idea of the work performed 
by the inspectors during the four months ending September 30, and of 
the condition of the immigrants inspected during that time : — 





Number Inspected. Vaccinated, 
auney : : : : 53479 325 
Ul yess. ; : , ; 4,830 25334 
August . : < : 2,293 1,526 
September . : : 55300 35749 
Total . : , eneil 7,000 7,964. 


It will be seen, from the above table, that after the month of June there 
is a great increase of the percentage of those vaccinated. This, however, 


does not arise from the finding of a greater percentage of protected per- 


sons during that month. It arises, in part, from the fact that there was 
considerable delay in receiving virus at the beginning of that month; 
and, in part, from the more scrutinizing inquiry into the conditions 
necessary to protection, and an increased familiarity with the work dur- 
ing the months that followed. 

Out of the twelve thousand four hundred and twenty-nine inspected dur- 


_ ing the guarter ending Sept. 30, seven thousand six hundred and nine 


were vaccinated. In other words over sixty-one per cent. of the immi- 
grants arriving at Port Huron during that period were found unprotected, 
and required vaccination. 


In order to fully appreciate the influence of the immigrants arriving at | 


Port Huron on the public health of the west and north-west, and the 
country at large, it will be necessary to look over carefully, for a few 
moments, the material which from day to day and month to month is 
being received. Immigrants arriving here are naturally divided into two 
general classes, viz., the Canadian immigrants and the foreign immi- 
grants. 
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The first class comes almost entirely from Canada. A few come from 
the islands of the mouth of the St. Lawrence, outside of the Dominion. 


These people arrive here without having passed any previous inspection _ 


or quarantine whatever. They come from the provinces of Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Cape 
Breton, Newfoundland, and neighboring territory. Leaving out the 
province of Ontario these places named are notorious among customs 
officers and railroad men as being infected with small-pox throughout 
the year. The numerous pock-marked faces encountered, among 
especially the French element of this class, attest the truth of these 
reports and their title to credence. 

They come, many of them, unvaccinated, and with strong prejudices 
against such a measure. I am informed, by those who have resided in 
their midst, that while they have a holy herror at the idea of vaccination 
they often seek opportunities for exposing themselves and their children to 
the contagion of the disease itself, and await the result with placid in- 


difference. It is in this class of immigrants that we find the greatest 


number of adults who have never been vaccinated. The inspectors at 
the station with which I am connected not unfrequently report whole 


families — father, mother, and grown up-children—in the class of primary 
vaccinations. This is the kind of material we are receiving in this class © 


of immigrants. And it comes largely at a time of the year when small- 
pox contagion thrives best, z.e., during the fall and winter months, and 


spreads itself out through the lumber woods of Michigan and the North-_ 


western States and territories. 
The foreign immigrants arriving here are naturally again divided into 


two classes, viz., the Quebec class and the New York class. The Que- | 


bec class leaves the steamship at Point Levi, near Quebec, and approaches 
the United States vza the Main Line of the Grand Trunk Railway. The 
New York class debarks at Castle Garden, and reaches Port Huron via 
the Erie Railway and the Buffalo Branch of the Grand Trunk, or over 
the Great Western Division of the Grand Trunk. 

The Quebec class consists of Scandinavians and foreign Scotch and 
English, with a few representatives from all the countries of northern 
Europe, z.e., Russian Jews, Prussians, Danes, Poles, Finlanders, and 
Laplanders. 


No system of inspection or vaccination prevails on board the steam- 


ship landing at Quebec. An occasional working vaccination is dis- 
covered, however, as the result of vaccination on board these steamers. 


But generally, when one is found, it is the work of home vaccination. — 


The records of the Inspection Service show that a considerable number 
of primary vaccinations have been performed among these people during 
the existence of the service. An analysis of the inspection reports shows 
a very large percentage requiring vaccination and revaccination. 

An inspection by the Canadian authorities at,Quebec is said to be 
made; but I am led to believe, from reliable information, that it is not at 


all rigid. Certainly no vaccinations are performed there. Transportation . 
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companies are not naturally disposed to be over-critical in the examina- 
tion of their passengers at the point of debarkation, when the detection 
of disease on board would necessarily result in quarantine for two, three, 

or more weeks. The tendency is to get rid of their passengers as soon 
as possible. If suspicious cases are discovered on a train local authorities 
are inclined to shirk their duty, and send them along; and railway 
authorities are helpless, until they come within the jurisdiction of the 
National Board of Health of the United States. 

The New York class consists largely of Germans, with a sprinkling of 
Southern Europe. The most of the people constituting this class bring 
protection cards with them, which are issued on shipboard. But here, 
again, we find the evidence of the difference of views in vogue as to what 
constitutes protection ; the rule for vaccination every five years being en- 

- tirely disregarded. The evidences of recent vaccination on these New York 
steamers are not numerous, as we have found only two hundred and 
ninety-seven recent effective vaccinations during the four months of the 
Inspection Service, and a portion of these belong to the Quebec class. 

More than fifty per cent. of those coming vza New York, during the 
season, have been found insufficiently protected, and required vaccina- 
‘tion on their arrival at the station at Port Huron. 

Thus, briefly, we have the material we are receiving before us. The 
relative size of these classes varies with the season of the year. 

During the fall and winter months the Canadians largely predominate, 
and, after the close of navigation on the St. Lawrence river, the Quebec 
class is divided between Halifax, Portland, Boston, and other ports. 

We see by the records that nine hundred and seventy primary vacci- 
nations have been performed at Port Huron, up to Sept. 30. Nearly a 
thousand persons without a shadow of protection; a thousand maga- 
zines ready to explode on exposure to the first passing spark of contagion ; 
and six thousand nine hundred and ninety-four (6,994) more whose 
protection, on account of the long period since vaccination, is very ques- 
tionable, if not absolutely worthless,—nearly eight thousand people 
coming into the country unprotected from the disease during the period 
of four months. 

What, then, is the bearing on the public health of the North-west of 
this influx of strangers? What can we expect from the incoming of such 

-a stream,’ if allowed to pass into our national channels, and be taken up 
and circulated throughout our national system, unfiltered and unpurified ? 
Here we see contagion itself, and food for contagion; and who shall say 
which is to be feared the most, borne along, side by side, in this living 
tide of humanity, threatening to carry death and dismay to the homes 
and hearts of our people? 

What ought we to expect if this partially contaminated and largely 
unprotected stream is allowed to flow on and spread itself out over our 
land, breeding and feeding pestilence wherever it goes? The experience 

_ of the past few years is a sufficient reply. 

We must expect to see a preventable disease running riot in the land, 
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and hundreds of lives annually destroyed which should have been saved. 


The recent experience of Cincinnati, Chicago, and the North-west, fur- 
nishes ample illustrations. This is what we must expect as the natural - 


result of such a combination of causes. 

It is to prevent such calamities that the National Board of Health has 
established inspection stations, and appointed sanitary inspectors along 
our frontier. ‘The scope of the Inspection Service takes in consideration 
all the approaches by which we may combat disease and death in any 
form. The sanitary inspector is not a mere vaccinator. His duties 
have a wider range than simply fighting a single disease. All the sani- 


tary conditions by which the immigrant may be surrounded are subjects _ 


which should engage his close attention, and to the improvement of these 
conditions he bends his energies. 

Thus we see the conditions which exist, and can prognosticate with un- 
erring certainty the results which must follow, unless wise and thorough 
measures are adopted to remedy the evil;. and the remedy lies ready- 
made at our hands. A thorough systematic course of inspection, vac- 


cination, and disinfection, will as surely rid the land of this one disease, 


at least, as day is to follow night. The time has come when the grand 


attack on this disease should be made, not only on our borders along | 


the coast, but in every village and hamlet in the land. 

Compulsory vaccination laws are not necessary absolutely. I am not 
a believer in that measure. The name itself has a tendency to arouse 
opposition among American people. But, by a thorough, persistent, 


comprehensive system of inspection, vaccination, and disinfection at such © 


ports as are under control of the Inspection Service, and in the cities, 
villages, and towns throughout the country, we will accomplish oe more 
than by forcible measures. 
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A SUMMER EPIDEMIC OF SMALL-POX CAUSED BY 
DIRECT IMPORTATION FROM GERMANY. 


By A. W. CANTWELL, M.D., 


Davenport, Lowa. 


On the 19th of April Dr. A. Hoepfner notified the city clerk of a 
case of small-pox at No. 615 West 4th street. Upon investigation it was 
found that they were emigrants, who had arrived in our city on the 15th 


of April, actually sick at that time. Their history is as follows: There 


were two men, their wives, and one child. They said they were vacci- 


‘nated before leaving Germany, and again while on shipboard, with no 


effect. During the voyage a child—not theirs—died of small-pox. 


On their arrival at quarantine station, New York, a woman and child 


were taken off, supposed to have small-pox. The steamer was detained 
only a day, however, and sailed thence to Castle Garden, where they 
were landed and allowed to proceed on their way to the West. This is 


- their story. The name of the steamer was the Cimbria, which arrived 


in New York April 12. 
In the Michigan JZedical News of Sept. 25, Dr. Henry B. Baker, 


Secretary of the State Board of Health of Michigan, gives an account of 


a few cases of small-pox in Michigan, originating from the same steamer. 
One word here. I think the above shows the wisdom of maintaining 


and encouraging the ‘‘Immigrant Inspection Service of the National 


_ Board of Health” ; for, if it had been in operation in April, Michigan and 


Iowa might have escaped the terrible ordeal they have passed through. 
Mrs. Petersen had confluent small-pox. The other four were vacci- 


nated April 25. Mr. Petersen had varioloid. The next day the child, 


one year old, broke out with full eruption. The two families, being 
relatives, lived together. Their rooms were of good size and airy. 
Vaccination worked nicely in the other two adults, and they escaped, 
though having taken care of the others all through their sickness. We 
wanted to take them to our small-pox hospital. This is a building of 
which we are justly proud. It was erected in 1876, under the super- 
vision of Dr. R. J. Farquharson, then President of the Medical Board of 


Mercy Hospital, now Secretary of our State Board of Health. The 


_ plan is one recommended by our State Board, and is certainly admirably 
_ adapted to its purpose. 





These people, having money to take care of themselves, declined to go 
_ to the hospital. They were ordered to stay within their enclosure, and 


/ 
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the marshal was to see that the order was carried out. I believe they 





ui 


did as they were told. No other cases appeared until May 15, when © 
Dr. Hoepfner again reported two cases in the house adjoining, on the ~ 


~ west, both children, whose parents did not believe in vaccination. ‘Their 


tune changed, however, and both the man and his wife became anxious 


to be vaccinated. The next*case appeared in the house adjoining the 
first, on the east. Both of these families had treated the placarding of the 
first house as a humbug, and, contrary to orders, had gone into the back- 


yard to a well used by the infected people, and freely conversed with 
them, the above results very naturally ensuing. 


On the 17th of May our City Council passed a health ordinance, in ~ 


compliance with an act of our last Legislature, giving cities, under 
special charter, power to appoint a Board of Health, with inherent 
authority to make its own rules and regulations. A Board was accord- 


ingly created, of which I was elected a member and its physician. Ata 
meeting, the next day, it was ordered that the city marshal, acting under — 


my instructions, should remove all sick and infected persons to the — 


small-pox hospital who were able to be moved. ‘The two sick children, 


together with their father, mother, and aunt, who were well, and the © 


lady in the adjoining house with varioloid, with her husband, who was 
well, were all sent to the hospital. Each well person entering the hos- 


pital was revaccinated. All persons living within two blocks of the — 


infected houses were ordered vaccinated. On the 21st of May a boy ten. 


years old, and on the next day another boy seven years old, neither — 
having ever been vaccinated until three days before, were taken with — 


small-pox in the same house occupied by the lady with varioloid, the 


house being a double tenement. The seven-year-old boy died on May ~ 


{ 
j 
*: 


- 


28. This was the first death. The father, mother, and six children— — 


all vaccinated, the children for the first time— remained inthe pest-— 
house two weeks, and all escaped. All houses, as fast as reported in- — 
fected, were quarantined. Fourth street, where all these cases were, was — 


barricaded, and a guard kept there day and night. 
On the 20th of May a young lady was reported with small-pox at 322, 


and the same day a boy, at 321. The marshal, seeing a doctor emerge ~ 
from the latter house, asked the trouble. The doctor seemed indisposed ~ 


to tell; but, the house being visited, the boy was found to be in the suppu- 
rating stage of confluent small-pox. The case had been kept hidden by 
the boy’s parents, and no doctor called until the night previous. The 
doctor, who was, or thought himself to be, a homeopathic physician, 
instead of vaccinating the balance of the family, had given them vac- 
cinium, — three drops one morning, — and thought that adequate protec: 


tion. Himself and wife had been vaccinated; but he did not, and said — 


he would not, vaccinate his children. We gave him to understand that 
he should revaccinate himself and wife and vaccinate the children, or we 
would send him to the hospital. He concluded to yield to our terms and — 
retain his liberty. His patient died a few days thereafter. I vaccinated 
the family, three of whom had varioloid after removal to the hospital. 
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This family, unfortunately, supplied the neighborhood with milk; and 
children kept coming to the house until it was quarantined, May 23. 
From this time forth the disease seemed to progress. In the square 
where it first appeared we had eighteen cases; in the square next west, 
eleven cases; on Gaines street, between Second and Sixth, sixteen cases. 
Gaines street runs between the two squares first infected. The square, or 
block, in which the plague first appeared, had a population of two hundred 
and nine, about one hundred and fifty of whom were vaccinated, many of 
them for the first time. The block next west had a population of two 
hundred and seventy-five, two hundred of them vaccinated, half, for the 
first time, being children. 
~ In the infected district, thus marked out, we have forty-nine cases. Six 
cases appeared in people who left town, having lived in that district, mak- 
‘ing a total of fifty-five cases in a space comprising eleven blocks, and hav- 
‘ing a population of two thousand one hundred and thirty-four. The other 
twenty-two cases were scattered here and there in different parts of the 
city ; even these, in almost every instance, could be traced back to the 
- infected district. In one house there were four regular cases of small-pox. 
This was another instance where no physician had been called. 
They lived in a brick row of six tenements, theirs being second in the 
row. About sixty people lived in these tenements, not one of whom was 
infected, so closely were they kept guarded, showing the virtue there is in 
strict quarantine and vaccination. Our number of cases kept increasing, 
so that by the first of June we had in hospital ten cases and fourteen 
well people. 
_ We were compelled to put up a building for the well and those con- 
-valescing. We built it 12 X 32, with four rooms. With all this precau- 
tion the number kept on gradually increasing, until on the 15th day of 
June we had fifteen in hospital and twenty-two in the city, making a 
total of thirty-seven. ‘Three days later there was an indication of a let- 
ting up. Hitherto, with all our efforts by vaccination and guarding, we 
could not get control. 

On July 1st we had twenty-five ; on the roth, eight ; on the 17th, three ; 
on the 23d there was an increase, the number on that date being eight, 
and this number continued until August 1. On the roth of August we 

had but two, and on September 4 the end was reached, when the hos- 
pital became vacant of tenants. There were none out of the hospital 
after the 19th of August. 

We had, at various times, forty-three well persons in the pest-house, 
all thoroughly vaccinated. Not one of them became infected. One girl 
who had to care for two children in the city, for some days previous to 

_ entering the hospital, and who was vaccinated on entering, was taken 
with varioloid on the sixth day. 

_ Thirteen men, who had been exposed in a boarding-house, we housed 
in a tent, on the hospital grounds, about three hundred feet east of the 

Be ceieat All kept well. 


; i There were in quarantine, at various times, from seven, the lowest 
: 
: 
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number, up to one hundred and sixty-seven, the latter number being at- 
tained on the 26th of June. I have a register of the actual number off ‘- 


sick and in quarantine for each day. The total number infected was © 
seventy-one, of which number thirty-two were never vaccinated ; three — 


of the latter were modified. ‘Twenty-nine adults were poteinateten in in-— 
fancy; three of this number had small-pox. Others who had been vac- 


cinated were taken very severely, as much so as those who had regular 
small-pox ; but on the eighth or tenth day the pustules would dry up, and 
convalescence would be very rapid. 


Five cases were over sixty-five years old,— three of these over seventy, 


only one of this number dying. This case was an oldman. He had 
varioloid, very light ; but really died of pneumonia three days after enter- 
ing the hospital, having been taken from a basement tenement. 





The ages of the others were from nine months to forty-five years. The ~ 


total number of deaths was eleven. Of this number three were of a 
hemorrhagic nature, all being females. 

One man, sixty-eight years of age, had epistaxis quite freely but-once ; 
was a long time convalecenm 

To prevent pitting vaseline was deed freely from the start, and it proved _ 
very successful. 
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SMALL-POX IN BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA, AND 
| VICINITY, IN 1881-82. 


By JOHN W. DETWILLER, M.D., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


TueE borough of Bethlehem, Northampton Co., Penn., is situated on 
the north side of the Lehigh river, fifty-two miles north of Philadelphia, 
and twelve miles west of the Delaware. The situation is high; drainage, 
good; soil, limestone. Population five thousand three hundred and 
ninety-three. 

The borough of South Bethlehem, Northampton County, on the op- 
posite side of the river, is at the base of the Lehigh mountain, a range of 
the Blue. The situation is principally on low land; drainage, only toler- 
able; soil, disintegrated igneous rock, sand, alluvium, and limestone. 
Population, five thousand one hundred and twenty-five. 

West Bethlehem, and Old South Bethlehem, Hanover Township, 
Lehigh County, are divided from the borough of Bethlehem by the 
Monocacy creek. Population, one thousand eight hundred. 

The situation of West Bethlehem is high; drainage, good; soil, lime- 
stone and drift of the glacial epoch. 

Old South Bethlehem is low, subject to occasional inundations ; drain- 
age, poor; soil, sand and alluvium. 

The population of South Bethlehem suburbs, Salisbury Township, 
Lehigh County, University District, and Saucon Township, Northampton 
County, is one thousand. 

Hottlesville Extension, Bethlehem Township, Northampton County, 
northern suburbs of Bethlehem, has a population of about two hundred. 

There had been no cases of small-pox in the Bethlehems, since the 
spring of 1872, until January 22, 1881, when the first case made its ap- 
‘pearance in the borough of South Bethlehem, which was contracted in 
Philadelphia. From that time there were sporadic cases in the 
Bethlehems until March 13, 1882, when the disease appeared in the 
form of an epidemic, —over seventy cases developing in the course of 
thirty-six hours, all living in a small area. 

_ At the time of this sudden outbreak, and a few weeks before, there was 
great humidity of the atmosphere, heavy and dense fogs being suspended 
over the borough during the night and the greater part of the day. 
Twelve or fourteen days previous to the appearance of the epidemic, in- 
; ped clothing or bedding was burned in the neighborhood of New street, 
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above Fourth, the heat of which burning was evidently insufficient to — 
destroy the small-pox germs, but only served to diffuse them throughout ~ 
the air, together with dense volumes of smoke. Owing to the humidity of © 
the atmosphere they were held long enough in suspense, in a very low — 
stratum, to,endanger all those in that neighborhood who were suscept- — 
ible to contagion. This is the only plausible way in which such a sudden — 


outbreak in so small an area'can be explained. 
The Board of Health exerted itself vigorously to prevent its furthiee 


extension, by a system of hospital and quarantine discipline, and by in- — 


stituting free vaccination. 
It was owing solely to the vigilance of their Health Board that the 
borough of Bethlehem on the north side escaped a similar epidemic, 


considering the constant exposure of the laboring classes to contagion in — 


their daily passage to and from the iron and zinc works in South Bethle- 
hem. 


West Bethlehem and Old South Bethlehem were under one Health © 


Board; University District and Saucon Township also under one head. 
Salisbury Township had its separate organization, and free vaccination 
was generally proclaimed. 
Cases. Deaths. Population, 
Mases in South- Bethlehem} oo. erg ast date wpe) el at ener Geet Oy 136 5,125 
eee SROt hoch ent.’ ints She cane cg tate the es iiedn oh 18 59393 
“Old South and West Bethi@hems PE RACY ae ot et 17 1,800 — 


«« Saucon Township and University District. . . . . . 62 18 500 
: ue Salisbury Powmnship oi Wipers sys © et ee) Pee oh ane 6 2 500°. 
 Hottlésville extension y sii) e Hejl ae hv yt: tea oO inde te 4 I 200°. 


—— —— = 


Totaly (iit aire ohare Qtr” oVtca Sot 7e an Hol gagiaae Mec teal he Op 192 13,518 


Per cent. of cases to whole population in the Bethlehems and suburbs . . . . . .05 — 
se ee s cs Borough of Bethlehem .°...' . . .. ODM 
iM ‘. : " «* > South Bethlehem .- .. . .) .6Gam 
y y as Be W. and O.S. Bethlehem, nearly. . . .05 Bt 
y iu er “ Salisbury Township . . . or & 
ed it +, $s Saucon Township and Laveise, Disivick 125 | 
tf ‘ +! Hottlesville extension... .....-... .«) Oma 


Per cent. of deaths to cases in the Bethlehems and suburbs . . . . . . ews 28 


‘ : sc ... *Borough of Bethlehem. 0.2.) 24... ces is? Jo 

fs ¢ 3 ‘¢. south Bethlehem 33.703) Late. bene ; ‘ 
« “ « West and Old South Bethlehem. . . .. . . 20 
7 Ee ‘ Salisbury Township . .. . . aa 
a < “ Saucon Township and University: Diseice . . SoS 
a 4 Hottlesville extension, °°. 2 1.7. he oh, @ 


There are few facts in sanitary science that have made themselves more _ 
manifest in all our experience than the efficacy of vaccination as a pre- _ 
ventive of small-pox. In a number of instances where the entire family — 
was vaccinated, after one member had taken small-pox, those whose vac- 
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ieination was successful escaped infection, while those unsuccessfully 
ls were attacked by the disease. 
_ The press is a power that cannot be overlooked, having proved itself, 
‘in the time of distress, a great benefit to the people. Its columns were 
- open to all, however conflicting their views, and many valuable sug- 
_ gestions were given in regard to the best modes of combatting the com- 
mon enemy. — 

_ The Lehigh County Poor Directors acted in a truly benevolent. man- 
ner. They cordially supported the Health Boards of their districts in their 
_ efforts to check the spread of the disease, by establishing free vaccination, 
and by supporting all their quarantined families. By their prompt pre- 
cautionary measures they prevented the spread of small-pox in the 
_ thickly-settled districts, most of whose inhabitants belong to the laboring 

classes, and are employed in the borough of South Bethlehem. 

While we, dwelling in the Bethlehems and suburbs, had well-organized 
_ Boards of Health it was no small matter to bridge the numerous obstacles 
in the way of enforcing their orders, owing to the inadequate provision 
_ of the Legislature to confer,any legal power upon Health Boards. May 
we not hope that, in future, acts will be passed that shall confer neces- 
_ sary power on such bodies at such a time? 
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USES AND ABUSES OF ANIMAL VACCINATION. | 


By SAMUEL W. ABBOTT, M.D., 
Wakefield, Mass. 


Ir is my purpose in this paper to present for your consideration the - | 
advantages which are offered by animal vaccination in preference to the © 
older, and, until the beginning of the past ‘decade, the more common, ~ 
method of vaccination by humanized virus. I shall also refer to some of — 
the abuses to which animal vaccination is liable. _ 

Until the occurrence of the great epidemic of small-pox, in 1871-1873, _ 
throughout the United States, vaccination had been performed almost — 
exclusively with humanized virus. There were some few exceptions. — 
During the late war of the rebellion large quantities of crusts were © 
supplied to the surgeon$’ of the army for the purposes of vaccinating — 
soldiers, these crusts having been obtained by the process of retrovaccina= ~ 
tion, z.e., the vaccination of cattle with humanized lymph. . This prac- — 
tice had the sanction of the medical department of the United States — 
Army,’ and was, doubtless, as efficient as any vaccination with crusts. ~ 
But this mode of propagation failed to win public confidence, doubtless — 
in consequence of a belief in the transmission of human diseases through — 
the cow to man. : a 

I am not aware, however, that any facts have ever been adduced to. 
substantiate such a hypothesis. This process of retrovaccination has also — 
been practised to a considerable extent in other countries, as in Bavaria, — 
from 1818 to 1825, and also in the island of Trinidad.’ 

Humanized virus had been the rule from the days of Jenner until the 
successful propagation of virus from the well-known case of cow-pox — 
which occurred at Beaugency, France, in 1866. The introduction of this — 
practice into America was mainly due to the efforts of Dr. Martin, of — 
Roxbury, Mass., who imported animal virus in 1870, and began the — 
successful propagation of vaccine virus from that time in an uninterrupted — 
series of animals. .A new era in the mode of virus production was thus — 
introduced. | ie 

In earlier years vaccine virus was obtained very much after the manner ~ 
in which our ancestors occasionally procured fire for household purposes ~ 
before the advent of friction matches. Application was often made to- 


some fortunate neighbor, who had carefully preserved his burning coals — 


Transactions American Med. Assoc., 1872. }) 
? London Lancet, May 30, 1868, p. 684. 
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from day to day. So the country physician often drove away to his 
professional brother’s office in a neighboring village, who had also kept 


alive his stock of virus by arm-to-arm vaccination of infants, or perhaps 


_ by means of a bit of crust carefully stowed away in a corner of his office- 
desk for future use. Gratuitous distribution of virus was a common 
event at the meetings of district or county medical societies. 


Within the past decade the entire process of vaccination and the gen- 


eral supply of virus in the United States have become revolutionized, in 


consequence of the rapid increase of population, the immigration of 
hordes of unvaccinated people, the introduction of animal vaccination, 
and various minor causes, so that what was once a matter of gratuity or 
accommodation has become a regular traffic, — the physician purchasing 
his virus directly from the propagator, or from some middle man, usually 
a druggist, who, to use the technical term, ‘‘ carries” the article as 
part of his stock. 

It is safe to say that nine-tenths of all the virus employed in the United 
States at present is obtained in this manner, by purchase, and also that 
at least as large a proportion is of animal origin. 

Hence, in accordance with the usual laws of supply and demand, 
certain parties, usually physicians, have undertaken to furnish virus in 
such quantities as may be required, by constant propagation of the same 
in and through bovine animals purchased or hired for the purpose. 

The practice of animal vaccination is reasonable, and is preferable to 


any other mode. It is also a matter of the highest importance that every 


safeguard should be afforded, both by legislation and by private practice, 
to render its performance perfectly safe and efficient. 
Reasons for its use : — 


1. Lhe impossibility of obtaining a supply of virus from humanized 


sources tn sufficient quantity and with requisite promptness for 
use tn times of epidemic. 


~The populous throngs of our large cities, and the occasional advent of 
small-pox among them, render the production of large quantities of virus 
in a short space of time an absolute necessity. | 

The number of emigrants who arrived in the United States from foreign 
ports for the year ending June 30, 1879, was one hundred and seventy- 


_ seven thousand eight hundred and twenty-six; year ending June 30, 


1880, was four hundred and fifty-seven thousand two hundred and fifty- 
Seven; year ending June 30, 1881, was six hundred and sixty-nine 


_ thousand three hundred and fifty-four. In a single day in 188r three 


steamers sailed from Bremen for the United States, carrying four 
thousand emigrants. It is safe to estimate that, during the twelve months 
of 1852, one million people will have crossed the ocean and become in- 


_ habitants of the United States. Some of these people, in the earlier 


; months of the present year, came from ports where small-pox was 
epidemic, and, on their arrival in America, scattered themselves widely 
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in the large cities of the Union, and throughout the North-western Suiem 
in several instances introducing small-pox where they went. 

It frequently becomes necessary, therefore, in the advent of small-pox 3 
in a crowded metropolis, to vaccinate large numbers at once; and hence — 
Boards of Health issue orders for the Hateeeice of virus SS to vacci- — 
nate one thousand to one hundred thousand people, as may be required, ~ 
within a given time, the virus to be delivered fresh within a specified J 
time. 

As there are still some dinar of the exclusive use of humanized — 
virus, let them suggest a plan for the vaccination of large numbers of — 
people with such virus. The work which has occasionally been called — 
for in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, and other large cities, — 
in recent epidemics, would clearly have been impossible under the old 
regime. Suppose, for example, a necessity existing for the vaccination ~ 
of one hundred thousand people in a given time, and healthy children © 
be sought as a source of supply. Nothing short of a whole regiment of — 
infants would satisfy the demand, allowing the charging of one hundred ~ 
points from each child (a very liberal allowance). j 

Again, if it were possible to find one thousand children in dispensary 
practice, or elsewhere, it would not be safe to pronounce even one-half of — 
them a trustworthy source for obtaining virus. 

It would also be a perplexing task to find one thousand mothers who — 
would sit down patiently and suffer so large a draft upon the arms and ; 
patience of their offspring. The mingled remonstrances of parents and t 
children would suggest a scene mort: the pencil of Hogarth or of Nast. — 

On the other hand, the virus obtainable from any bovine animal, sus- ; 
ceptible to vaccination, is almost unlimited. In my own practice, ex- — 
tending over several hundred animals of various ages, I have often charged — 
from one thousand to two thousand five’ hundred points from a single 
animal, and others report larger numbers (four thousand to five thousand, 
and even higher). I do not know why, under favorable circumstances, — 
and with an abundant crop of vesicles, these figures might not be exceeded. — 
Appliances would be necessary for facilitating the rapid charging of — 
points or quills, and the utilizing of several busy assistants within a ‘ 
specified time; for it must be borne in mind that there is a definite 
period within which virus should be taken.’ 


esa 


2. The certainty of avotding inoculation of human diseases. 
‘The possibility of the transmission of other diseases besides vaccinia, 
through the inoculation of human vaccine lymph, was for a long time 


1 This period, according to my own experience, is usually between the one hundred and 
fifty-fifth and one hundred and sixty-fifth hour from the date of insertion of the virus, dur- 
ing which time we may obtain clear vaccine lymph, which shall be safest, most efficient 
and most reliable for use in vaccination. I use the term four in preference to day, as the 
latter is too indefinite and ambiguous. The term eight-day clock is usually employed to 
denote a clock which must be wound every seve days. 

Animals differ a little in their uniformity of maturing vesicles. Some hurry uf a little, 
and I have known one or two to delay for two days beyond the usual time. 
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denied by the medical profession, with but few exceptions. Then came 

a period of doubt and of hot discussion; but at the present day the evi- 
‘dence of such a possibility is too overwhelming to admit of reasonable 

‘denial. The advocates of humanized virus are divided in their opinion 

upon this subject; but the careful instructions which all enjoin as to the 
selection of healthy vaccinifers, and also the importance of cleanliness, 

are only too certain evidence of an unwilling admission of the fact. 

In support of the doctrine of inoculability of syphilis, or other 
diseases, by vaccination, may be quoted the following cases : — 

_ An Italian physician, Dr. Pacchiotti, reports, in the London Lazcet, 
(November 16, 1861, page 485) forty-six children inoculated with syphi- 
lis by vaccination with virus taken from a syphilitic infant. ‘These cases 
occurred at Rivalta, in Piedmont, in 1861. 

In a work entitled ‘‘ Doctrines as to Vaccination,” by Dr. Parola, are 
reported thirty-five cases by Tassani, of Milan. (Lazcet, loc. cit.) 
Dr. N. J. Haydon, of Cornwall, reports two children inoculated with 
syphilis from vaccination. The vaccinifer was inspected, and found 
to be syphilitic. (dZedical Times and Gazette, March 29, 1862, p. 

eat 0 ) 

- ‘Trousseau reports a case as occurring in the Hotel Dieu in 1861. The 
chief of the French National Vaccination Service published in 1867 a 
list of one hundred and sixty cases which had been brought to his notice 

_ in one year. 

__ One case was reported from Strasburg, and the physician who per- 

- formed the vaccination was punished by imprisonment. (Loston Med. 
and Surg. Jour., Vol. 90, p. 635.) 

In a recent French paper fifty-eight soldiers were reported as having 

_ been vaccinated with syphilis by means of virus from a single infant in 

Algeria. 

To all these may be added the testimony of Brudenell Carter, of Jona- 
than Hutchinson, of Dr. De Paul, and many others. 

It has been alleged by advocates of humanized virus that there is no 

_ danger of syphilitic inoculation if blood is not conveyed together with the 

lymph or serum. But who is to decide as to the presence or absence of 

blood, and what is the so-called vaccine lymph itself but a portion of the 
blood, plus the unknown quantity called virus? Vaccine lymph may be 
colored in varying degrees, from a deep red down to an almost colorless 
fluid, in which no trace of blood may be visible to the eye. The trained 

¥. ‘Microscopist may, nevertheless, find blood obese quite abundant. 
_ But it is impossible to find a microscopist at one’s elbow for immediate 
service at every vaccination. 

_ The introduction of vaccination with direct bovine virus obviates the 
_ whole objection, and also disarms the opponents of vaccination in general 
_ of the most potent argument thus far urged by them. 

The hypothesis of the ¢ransmission of bovine diseases has been urged. 

t Tf this doctrine were tenable, facts would have been adduced in its sup- 
“port for the vaccinations with bovine virus in the. United States alone 
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observation. All such observations should be conducted under condi- 


‘of their own propagation is uniformly that of a high ratio of success, 7 
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within the past ten years may be ot at not less than three or four 

millions. — an 
A careful search in the records of vaccination and of anti-vaccination — 

literature fails to reveal a single authentic case of transmission of genuine © ? 


bovine disease other than vaccinia itself. 


3. Lffictency. a 

In regard to the matter of efficiency or potency of bovine virus I am — 
aware that a certain superiority has been claimed for it over humanized ~ 
virus, and, while I have not observed any preéminence of this sort, can — 
confidently assert, after an experience of twenty years (ten with humanized — 
and ten with bovine), that the action of bovine virus is at least of equal 
potency, and also identical in its mode of operation. ‘a 
The results of observations, recorded in the medical journals during the ~ 
past year or more, are widely dissimilar. A few observers record a | 
superior efficiency for bovine virus, a greater potency, and a larger per ~ 
cent. of effective vaccination. A larger number still record an inferior 
potency, and a smaller ratio of effective vaccinations.. In some cases a 
total failure is recorded. I regret to notice that nearly all of these obser- ~ 
vations show a total disregard of the essential conditions of scientific a 













tions which admit of no possible doubt. On the contrary, one observer 4 
reports his virus as purchased from a reputable dealer; another froma 
reliable druggist ; another observer does not state whether vaccinations ~ 
were primary or secondary. Scarcely any observer could state the exact — 
age of the virus which he used (a matter ‘of the greatest importance), ~ 
and in some instances could not confidently affirm that he was using vac- — 
cine virus at all, instead of some factitious product. fy 

On the contrary, the testimony of physicians who vaccinate with virus — 


usually from ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent..in primary cases. The 
reasons are obvious: the propagator of virus knows its source and its % 
age, and hence attains a uniformly high rate of success in vaccination. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF A PERFECTLY PURE STANDARD OF ANIMAL VIRUS. 4 
Pr 
Care is necessary in the selection of animals. They should be healthy _ 
and in good condition as to flesh. They should be well fed and clean, | 
and should be housed in dry, clean, airy, and comfortable stables, and a 
should be free from disease of every sort, including cutaneous eruptions. © 
The age of.the animal is a matter of importance. My own pr ofercheell 
is in favor of adult cows. In earlier years I made this a matter of experi- — 
ment, and vaccinated all ages from calves of a week old to adults ofa _ 
dozen years. From these experiments I concluded that animals of a ~ 
1 Report of Vaccine Department, N. Y. Dispensary, Dr. F. P. Foster, 1875. Proposi- 4 | 
tions in regard to Animal Vaccination by same author, 1877. 
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_ gentle disposition, in a good condition of flesh, with a rather thin hide, 
_and from three to six years of age, yield the best results. 


The sex is also important. Virus will take as readily in bulls and 


oxen as in cows, and the vesicle may present as typical an appearance, 
and, by actual experiment, I find the virus equally efficient. The difficulty 
lies in the thickness of hide. This quality renders it almost impossible 


to obtain a sufficient flow of lymph for practical use. 
Analogy would lead us to employ females. So far as I can learn, by 


observation and inquiry, spontaneous cow-pox (if the term be a correct 


one) occurs only in cows, and usually in those that are giving milk. Of 
at least twenty cases of natural cow-pox which I have inspected during 
the past eleven years all occurred in milch cows, and I find this state- 
ment confirmed by the observations of intelligent farmers and drovers of 
cattle. The theory that natural cow-pox is a rare disease has no founda- 
tion in fact, and only gives evidence of a neglect of careful observation of 
the habits of animals. One would suppose, from the extensive use of the 


term ‘‘ Beaugency,” that such a case is almost unknown in America, a 


- 


less of the frauds which are liable to all traffic, either in food, drugs, or 


land abounding in cattle, and annually exporting thousands to foreign 
ports. 


ADULTERATIONS, DILUTIONS, AND OTHER FRAUDS. 


The immense demand for virus, created by the last two epidemics of 
small-pox which have befallen this country, has brought with it more or 


other similar articles. ' 
It is important, therefore, that adequate protection be provided in the 
case of vaccine virus, by the use of which so many of our population are 


_ protected from loathsome pestilence. Such protection should warrant 


purity above all things else. 


Vaccine virus is collected for use and offered for sale in various 


ag —~ 


. Dried lymph, collected and preserved for use upon ivory or bone 


4 Bees, bits of goose-quill, glass, and pieces of silk or thread. The latter 


Ae 


are but little used. 

The points and quills have been used largely throughout the United 
States for several years, and are the safest and most convenient form for 
general use. ‘These points, either of bone or ivory, are of various sizes 
and patterns; some with sharpened edges, to be used as a lancet for 
scarification. The quills are cut from goose-feathers, in pieces of an 


inch or more, the virus being collected on the convex surface. They 
_ have the economical advantage of subdivision. 


PERIOD ois ACTIVITY. 


It is the custom of most virus propagators to limit the warrant of 


efficiency to twenty days or three weeks, and, considering the vicissitudes 





_ of weather, temperature, dampness, etc., to which it is aiohlen in transit, 


this limit is sufficiently long, though it may become inert in a shorter 
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time, and also may be found active after six weeks or more. In one 
case a whole year is reported. y 7 
From my own observation, and that of Rivers it appears that certain — 
modes of dilution and substitution have been practised in the use of 
vaccine lymph in this form. - 


a. The substitution of simple blood-serum for vaccine lymph. 


This has been alleged, and, if so, I know of no possible mode of de- — 
tection except by the test of use. Asa substance for dilution there could ~ 
be no possible motive for its use, except that of increasing the quantity q 
of apparent lymph. ‘The microscope could hardly be relied upon asa ~ 
detective in this case. 

6. LEgg-albumen. : 

During the past winter the medical journals of this country have 
occasionally contained statements referring to the use of egg-albumen to. 
a greater or less extent in the preparation of animal virus, and specimens q 
of points have been shown me purporting to be prepared in this manner. _ 
One propagator has admitted their use, and defended it for certain ~ 
reasons, namely, that the ivory or bone point is somewhat porous, and — 
hence requires a coating of albumen to prevent the vaccine lymph from — 
being absorbed by the material of the point. Another, that the albumen : 
is applied over the vaccine lymph as a protective agent to render it more — 
durable. Without the least intention to impute the design of fraud to — 
this special use of a foreign substance, I still believe it to be highly ob- q 
jectionable. My own experience shows that the practice is unnecessary ~ 
for either of the reasons alleged. Pure vaccine lymph will retain its j 
activity sufficiently long without such protection, and, if any lymph is_ 
absorbed by ivory or hone there is certainly a sufficient apenty left 
upon the surface for practical use. ae 

Again, the addition of such foreign substance would greatly deceive a 
the purchaser, who would naturally suppose the liberal coating tobe pure — 
vaccine lymph, instead of a dilute solution of the same in egg-albumen. — 


c. Muctlage. ye 


In 1872 a package of quills was brought to my notice, which were very ; 
small and pointed, and had upon the pointed ends a very thick coating of 
a substance which was almost insoluble in cold water, of brittle fracture, 4 
and totally inert for vaccination purposes. It had every appearance of 
mucilage of some sort of gum, and could not have been genuine vaccine — 
lymph. Ido not think that adulteration from this source would be diffi- _ 
cult of detection, in consequence of the comparative insolubility of the a 
gum. a 

CRUSTS. q 

This form of using virus is open to certain grave objections, to which — 
the points and quills are not liable. The points are charged at the 
period when the lymph is clear and transparent, and free from pus or any — 
foreign material, while the crusts are not removed for use until several 


a 


\ : pea? 
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“days later. These few days are sufficient for the development of pus, 


“which may often be noticed adhering to the under-surface of crusts as 


they are detached. In addition to the pus various foreign substances are 


liable to become incorporated with the crust during the period of its 


formation. : 
In a fresh, normal crust, which I removed from a healthy cow, Septem- 


_ ber 29, I detected the following elements, or substances : — 


First, epithelium in abundance; second, lymph corpuscles; third, pus 
globules; fourth, fat globules; fifth, hairs; sixth, connective tissue ; 
seventh, starch granules; eighth, fragments of organic material (dust 
of stables, etc.). 

A paper written by Prof. C. A. Lindsley, of Yale College, and pub- 
lished by the State Board of Health of Connecticut! last winter, confirms 
my Own examinations. The diagram therein given represents a micro- 
scopic portion of a cone, being a certain form of manufactured virus 
largely sold for vaccination purposes, and composed of crusts. The same 
illustration will answer equally well for any animal crust, since an 
examination of any crust taken from a cow at the usual period of re- 


moval will invariably present.a very similar appearance. 


We find, therefore, a variety of elements entering into the composition 


of a vaccine crust which are extraneous to it, and all of them foreign to 


the special purpose of vaccination. Some of the constituents which have 


been proved must naturally be liable to interfere with the action of the 


virus, and be productive of serious results. ‘This statement is confirmed 
by the experience of several observers. 
Dr. Wheeler, of Chelsea, Mass., reported a death from vaccination 


with a crust, and had also seen other cases of trouble following their 


use. He thinks vaccination with the crust more dangerous than with 


lymph.’ , 

Dr. Ayer, of Boston, reported that all the cases of trouble from vac- 
cination, which he had ever seen, followed the use of crusts. 

The late Dr. Comstock, of Middleboro’, Mass., in a private letter to 
me in 1872, also related several cases of serious illness following vaccina- 
tion with crusts. 

I need scarcely refer to the use of crusts preserved j in an aqueous solu- 


tion. The very suggestion is revolting to any one who has the slightest 


knowledge of the laws of decomposition; and yet instances are on 


_ record of the use of such solutions, with disastrous results ensuing.° 


“s 


3 


From the various records of analyses of crusts made by others, and 


also from my own examinations of their intimate structure, and also from 
the results which occasionally follow their use, I have recently arrived at 


) 





' Report of the Secretary of State Board of Health, Hartford, Conn., 1882. 
.” Boston Med. & Surg. Fournal, vol. 88, pp. 547, 548. 


3 Boston Med. & Surg. Fournal, vol. 62, pp. 333, 391. Cases occurring at Westford, 
- Mass., in 1860. The crusts were put into a vial, which was then filled with snow-water. 
Some of the cases were vaccinated with the putrid contents of the vial after it had been 


carried in the pocket several days. Result, several serious cases of illness and three deaths. 


fresh, or fluid condition, or dried immediately for subsequent use. oe 


cause ‘*the lymph is always in a fresh state. 
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the conclusion that the use of vaccine crusts, and also all compo uaa 
manufactured from them, — powders, solutions, etc.,— should be aban- — 
doned in toto, and the use of vaccine lymph limited to that which is col- 
lected at the period of maturity of the vesicle, and immediately in its _ 


CAPILLARY TUBES. 


These are fine glass tubes, into which vaccine lymph is first drawn a. 
capillary attraction, and the tubes are then sealed air- -tight at each end. 
Glycerine is occasionally used for diluting the lymph, in varying propor- — 
tions. Capillary tubes are used more generally in foreign countries than — 
in the United States. 

This form of using vaccine lymph is open to the grave objection, which 
is common to most organic fluids, of putrefactive change. Bacteria may _ 
be found in the lymph contained in carefully sealed capillary tubes in a_ 
very few hours after they are filled. Glycerine may possibly delay the 1 
change for a longer time, but will not prevent ultimate decomposition. — 
In order to sterilize such a fluid by means of heat it would be necessary | 
to heat the fluid to such a degree as would also be fatal to the vice @ 
of the virus. ‘The only safe mode of avoiding decomposition would be to — 
collect the lymph under antiseptic spray, immediately after the puncture _ 
of the vesicle. 

One writer, in advocating the use of capillary tubes, prefers them bes 


991 


i 
a 
If by ‘‘ fresh” he means free from organic change, the microscope | cer- 
tainly does not confirm the statement. 

In conclusion, I would urge the necessity of the highest standard of 
purity in the preparation of an article of such vital importance to the 
health of the republic, not only that the objections of the opponents of — 
vaccination may be forever silenced, but also that the possibility of — 
unfortunate results may be prevented, and the perfection of purity and 
excellence insured. . 


1 Boston Med. & Surg. Fournal, vol. 85, p. 381. 


. 
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XV. 


PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING VACCINATION. 


By JAMES F. HIBBARD, M.D., 
Richmond, Ind. 


So many facts and so much argument touching every possible phase of 
vaccination as a prophylactic against small-pox have been presented in 
books, in magazines, in journals, in addresses, and in conversations, that 
if it were not a labor of supererogation it would be a work of weariness 
to undertake to even epitomize them at this time, and to this audience ; 
and, therefore, I feel that I shall most acceptably accomplish my present 
aim by submitting to this congregation of sanitarians an enumerated 
series of propositions that seem to me to be established by these many 
facts, and this much argument. 

Such propositions are the following : — 


I. Perfect vaccination is a positive protection against small-pox, z.e., 
vaccinia of a typical development is as much a safeguard against variola 


as is a primary attack of variola against a secondary attack of the same. 


2. Taking vaccination as ordinarily accomplished, an unknown but 
large percentage of the vaccinees will be liable to an attack of true or 


modified small-pox at some future time. 


3. The number of persons who have had vaccinia that will be liable to 
small-pox increases with the lapse of time after the date of vaccination. 
4. Neither our observation of the progress and termination of vaccinia 


in an individual, nor our subsequent examination of his cicatrix, will 


enable us to say whether or not such individual is liable to small-pox. 
‘5. The only practical and reliable evidence we.can have that an indi- 
vidual who has had vaccinia is not liable to small-pox is the failure of 


- revaccination. 


6. When vaccinia cannot be induced by vaccination, variola cannot be 
induced by inoculation. 
_ 4. A failure of primary or multary vaccination is evidence that such 
person is not impressible by small-pox contagium at that moment, but is 
not trustworthy testimony that such person will not contract either 
vaccinia or variola at some future time. 

8. In order to obtain and maintain the completest protection that 


vaccinia can afford, revaccination should be repeated, say every five 


‘years. 


’ 


- 
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9. Revaccination may induce vaccinia, or it may induce vaccinoid ; 
and whenever vaccination, primary or multary, is followed by vaccinia, 


, 
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the vaccinee was liable to variola; and whenever such vaccination is fole 
lowed by vaccinoid, the vaccinee was liable to varioloid. : 
10. Active, unadulterated vaccine virus, bovine or humanized, vill a 
pe nothing but vaccinia in healthy individuals. ~ 
. The nature and extent of the pathological changes that may ensue 
aie the insertion of true vaccine virus depends upon the condition of the — 
vaccinee. a 
12. Where disorders not belonging to vaccinia are induced by the a 
insertion of true vaccine viet it is always because of a morbid condition 
of the vaccinee. o 

13. Vaccine virus, originally pure, may undergo such change in time 

as to be either, 1st, inert; or, 2d, poisonous. 4 
14. Some latitude in the length of the period of incubation of vaccinia, 
and some irregularity in the development of its symptoms, are not incom- 
patible with, and should not be held to invalidate, its protective virtue. : 
15. It is not certain that typical vaccinia, the product of bovine virus, 4 i 

is a better preventive of small-pox than typical vaccinia, the product of — 
humanized virus. i. 
16. All things considered, bovine virus is less likely to be contami- — 
nated than humanized virus. a 
17. It is the duty of the medical profession to cultivate a higher regard 
among the people for bovine virus and to discourage the use of human- 
ized virus. . a 
Tocy A physician’s confidence of the purity of bovine virus must rest on 
his faith in the knowledge, the skill, and the integrity of the party who a 
cultivates it. 4 
19. While fully recognizing the desirability of universal vaccination, it 
is obvious that it can be accomplished at this time among the peor of 
the United States, neither by persuasion nor compulsion. 3 a 
20. An attempt at compulsory vaccination will not only fail of success 
in the existing state of public opinion, but will seriously retard the 4 4 
growth of faith among the populace that universal vaccination is a 3 
reasonable service. a 


XVI. 


POBSERVATIONS ON TEXAS CATTLE. AGE, WEIGHT, 


TEMPERATURE, LIVER, AND SPLEEN. 


By JOSEPH R. SMITH, A.M., M.B., 
Surgeon US. Army. 


DurincG the past year observations of cattle have been continued in 
various parts of Texas. No cattle epidemics have been reported in the 
State, and the native cattle ranging on their pasture have shown an almost 
complete immunity from disease. 

In a few instances the experience heretofore reported with imported 
cattle has been repeated, — that is to say, fine stock introduced from the 
North has suffered great sickness and mortality, and this irrespective of 
their intermixture with the native cattle. 

This sickness and mortality I believe to be due to a process of accli- 
mation. No proof has been adduced that it is due to other cause. 

Post-mortem observations have been directed mainly to determining 
the weight of the liver and spleen, relative to each other, and to the age 
and size of the animals. 

Observations have also been directed to the determination of tempera- 


ture. It has been found so difficult to introduce the thermometer into 
the rectum or vagina of living animals, and so many thermometers were 
broken in the first efforts, that this mode of observation was abandoned, 


and observations were generally made on recently killed animals, by 
introducing the bulb of the thermometer into the blood of the large 
vessels immediately after death. In a few cases the bulb was thrust into 
the vagina or rectum before death. 

The first table gives the weight of the liver and spleen at different 








ages. 
Table I. 
Age. Average Weight of Liver. Average Weight of Spleen, 
Lbs.) Ox Lbs. Oz. 
MIIGR EE oi So Ase ES 8 10.41 HS 
i eryears city he Sena 9 3.44 o Ries 63 
* GS ee ee rae Q 0.32 23,13 
4 9 13.19 2 4.04 
a RAR ie bats cs 3 8 12.42 Son 372 
TT aed “301 bg a et Ree 9 4.66 26,00 
Daya" ORNS Pes nae ier ale 8 15.8 2 4.65 
ge A ee 10 6,66 2 8.46 
at IRM ar ae ae Trad: 2 10.2 
ae f i I Rah od a O-r1; ot Dey 
Re eh he 9 2 
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The second table shows the weight of liver and spleen in relation to 
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weight of animals of different sizes. 


125 to 
150 to 
175 to 
200 to 
225 to 
250 to 
275 to 
300 to 
325 to 
350 to 


375 to 


Net Weight of Animal. 


149 lbs. . 
174 “ 
199 “ 
zea i 
249 “ 
274“ 
299 “ 
324 “ 
349“ 
374“ 
399" 5 


400 to 424 “ 


425 to 
450 to 


475 to 
500 to 


449 “ 
474 “ 
499 “ 
524. * 


525 to 549 “ 


550 to 
575 to 
600 ‘to 
625 to 
650 to 
675 to 
725 to 


The third table shows the weight of the spleen deter to the ween fe 


574, * 
599 “ 
624 ° § 
649 “ 
674) is 
699 “ 
749 “ 


the liver. 


Table IT. 


Number of eee Weight 


Animals, of Liver. 
USGL Os 
I 423 
3 5 8 
7 6 4.29 
20 6 10.8 
19 6 13.7 
26 7 6.58 
28 ae eS 
65 OAR .2 
29 O50, 31 
57 9 12.05 
_ 42 9 6.48 
79 9 3.46 
25 9 14.6 
42 10 2.97 
18 9 9 
- 30 IO 13.87 
6 II 11.33 
6 Il 4 
9 BE Diy 
6 II 14.66 
6 Il 12.66 
2 12°12 
5 13 11.6 
I 24 
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Spleen. 
Oz. 


2.7 
5-14. 


10.8 
14.35 
7.96 
10.71 
0.31 
0.95 
5.14 
2.55 
5:92 
4.69 
5.16 
11.70 
12.66 
11.2 
0.66 | 
6.66 
12.66 - 


3-4 











A 
‘Table Til. 3 
q n Cattle where Liver weighed — Number of Animals. Average Weight of Spleen was— 
‘ Lbs. Oz. 
A ae ie I Loe 
2 ce 6 fe. Tanto 
5) OR EN ai 21 I )5.08 
NAR sis ihs Bea AO ie or I 11.22 
ee ee 63.58 I 14.59 
SE eee ee ets I 15.84 
Pv ria 102 2 2.25 
BM dsaly dis to ee! Cia (ed | 
7 aa 54 . 216,72; 
SR er 28 2 10.79 
SM tee mAb he 24 2 15.33 
Me Cotati a 17 3. 3u8 
The sat table ores the average age and the average net weightof 
a killed at different places, and the Bveriae weight of their livers . 
¢ & " Table IV. 
Be) Frasce, Avenged. | AWaEe |Avcapi uci" Asresmae 
— She 
| Lbs. Or, | i Lbs: * On Day 
saris 6+ | 388 7 11.62 Luis Aaaet a’ 
Mabe Pee sete hh tiehe3 10 9.73 2 7.48 ee 
a! ae 3+ 280 9 6 tS Br 
TBS 3+ 385 1045.02 Ree tae Yate eo as 
purge i+ 301 8 12.54 RY 44 Ge ae 
DC eae CER ne AAD re 8 10.75 2 7.76 ne 
Rea him St 247 6 2.06 Bae 23 : \ ie 
steel cy as 3to4 3044 | 9 7-43 evar yrs 
a, i : : nde a2 eo. 
sth. ‘table shows the maximum, ae minimum, and the average of Mein 
a ature observations. cae 
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rt 4 
a Table V. 4 
Maxi | Mini Ay fae 
Observer. emi peratures ‘eimparatlines Observationa ‘ 

Deo ks. Waters v0. 07 40's 16 secede 106. 101.6 102,333 
Dre. Cp Ainsworth. <5". S.7'ye ea, a LO) Soe 100.8 102.17 F 
Dr. Biko Kingsley si Mye'd itn eae ences 104.9 100. IO1.44 ; 
Dr TtsAs Wolk reo Ca aes aca a 102.5 IOI, 101.45 
Dro Wa Myers. toch sr OLS. Sea eee pees 103.6 IOI. 102.10 ! 
Or. Jo. RoHarner, 9). 0;-) a Pee 103. 100.2 Otes 
| 
By all Gbservers!.U sd, abi qamenames 106. 100. 102.17 am 
F 
; 
: 
Table VI. gives the proportionate weight of the liver and spleen to the ~ 
weight of the animal, and to the weight of each other, at different ages. ~ 
4 
Table VI. ; 
Proportion of | Proportion of | Proportion of — ; 
Age of Animals. Liver to Spleen to Spleen | 475m 
whole Body. whole Body. to Liver. 
3 
Ta he pa Oe edad Sees Vien en Hush eb rms » 1/34 1/197 192/1000 . 
is 
a ah a Nat Mae WC es ta oa and cee PG 1/35 1/151 225/1000 
eae, ES Pan a TOES Cera Oe Te? GEG fs 1/40 1/164 243/1000 
i 
Wese ti ean Oe a Lae rae Neha ROR ete 1/43 1/180 | 239/1000 f 
POs: 5 Lae Mi east con ee Matera He Eas 1/48 1/187 254/1000 
i pie ine WA ROA AEE NE SE Beg ey Sanne ie 1/48 1/189 25,3/1000 ; 
IO. CANNER th Y Serr th, Ales ete ee Nes aed 1/51 1/199 255/1000 — : 
oa 
BAYH kis Hypo ote Wik seh eo RBs: ae ov eo ee Sr at re 1/45 1/184 243/1000 a 
LOT pre ee re ees ab eee nae an 1/50 1/210 258/ 1000 ‘ 
TODU I asta Ram oases esos tated eee 1/51 1/211 240/1000 
a 
Ge Tapind ACA Bee oi REACT te pe tee 1/50 1/225 222/ 1000 4 
Eee RS oe A re NMS AEE ee 74! 1/51 1/261 254/1000 
_-s 
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: Table VII. gives the proportionate weight of the liver and the spleen 
to the weight of the animal, and to the weight of each other, in animals 
of different weights. | 
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a Table VIT, 
: Spek dent of Liver | Par cent. of Spleen| Per cent. of Spleen 
Weight between —, Weight to Weight Weight to Weight pena Liver 
hs “125 MERA IHS 0k 8 3.26 1.154 33-33 
ae 1S ESRI i as rae 3-37 0.719 27.27 
Be LOO Se 3.34 0.706 | 21.08 
- 2S a aa 3.13 . 0.706 22.55 
ah BAO ee 2.88 9.705 24.43 
ria Bazar a, 2.83 0.726 25.59 
‘. Be 299 i a we. 2.81 0.521 18.52 
i aa 2.38 | 0.534 22.49 
a, 3 25 BGT Ae ils 2.49 0.598 24.18 
e 35 BA i ee: 2.52. 0.568 22.56 
Memeo 309“ we, 2.43 0.599 24.68 
Be 00 0 IE Se aD 2.23 0.524 23.45 
as BAA Q 07. Nye: 4 oe 2.26 0.542 23-91 
49 Ue S50 ES oir nee 2.20 0.496 22.51 
2 ATS fa SES a a ee 1.91 0.4.76 23.71 
: « LS TEES he ear ie ea 2.12 0.550 25. 
SCS SI a ea aaa ee, are 2.18 0.519 23.01 
ly eh SS ie a aa 2. 0.480 23.89 
RE Aelia tr ae Wied 0.518 25.92 
AAR ay oye 1.95 0.558 28.67 
625 IS A a ei oR 1.85 | 0.595 32.16 
650 RA Fh ger Se 1.93 0.519 26.96 
: | 675 eG Ua AiR eect 1.99 0.467 23.41 
SG ae eee Ra nae 3.25 0.542 16.67 





_ Thus five hundred and thirty-two only give, in a connected history, 
4 the age, the net weight, the weight of the liver, and the weight of the. 
- spleen ; and this number, at least, is therefore included in every table, 
2 ‘ave that of ‘temperatures. 
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the weight of the liver; some the weight of the spleen; and some omit 
more than one of the desired data. y: 

In some are given the weight of a number of spleens, livers, and 
animals, observed during the month; but the figures thus given in mass © 
cannot be distinguished for each animal, and, on subsequent inquiry ~ 
being made, the observer was unable to isolate and distinguish the facts — 
relating to each animal. 

Mec peratate observations were made in but one Bees and fifty 
instances. 

Whenever incomplete observations were reported, such facts as were 
reported were used whenever pertinent. Thus the weight of every © 
spleen reported is used for determining the average weight of all spleens — 
observed, etc. S 

As regards the age of the animal, it is given in years and not in 
months, which latter it was found, except in a few instances, impossible 
to ascertain; so that an animal was quoted as aged one year until it was — 
two; as five until it was six, etc. 

Of course the greater the number of observations, the more reliable 
are the deductions therefrom, and I much regret not being able to furnish a 
a greater number. ; 

But, besides the deficiencies above enumerated, I have been compelled 
to throw out a few observations presenting unmistakable internal evidence — 
of unreliability. 

The character of the observer, and the general signs of personal atten- — 
tion and care recognizable in the original reports of all the observations | 
herein embraced, would seem to entitle them to the utmost credit, and 
such credit must be given to these tables and their deductions, as are due 
to observations in no case less than five hundred and thirty- two, and © 
ranging from that to nine hundred. 
















LIVER. 


The average weight of the liver, as observed during the year, was _ 
nearly two lbs. greater than the weight reported the previous year, —the © 
maximum weight reported being twenty-four Ibs., and the minimum two ~ 
and one-half lbs. a 

The liver weighing twenty-four lbs., reported by Dr. Harmer from ~ 
Fort Clark, was taken from a beef aged eight years, weighing seven ~ 
hundred and thirty-eight lbs., with a spleen weighing four lbs. a. 

The liver weighing two and one-half Ibs. is reported from Fort Ring- ~ 
gold, by Dr. B. D. Taylor, from a beef whose age was not reported, but 
which weighed two hundred and fifty Ibs., and whose spleen weighed — 
one and one-half lbs. No appearances indicating disease in either of — 
these cases are mentioned by the observers. 

The absolute weight of the liver does not seem to increase regulary 2 
with the age of the animal. 


s 
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_ but the average liver weight of animals aged five to six, exceeded the 

“A liver weight of animals aged one to two by two ounces only; and the 

‘ liver weight of animals aged seven to eight exceeded that of animals 

_ aged one to two by five ounces. 

_ ‘The weight of the liver at five years of age was exceeded by the 

“ weight of livers at two, three, and four years of age; and the liver 

weight of animals aged seven was less than the weight at any less age, 

"save one and five. 

On comparing the weight of the liver with the weight of the body the 

- relation seems to be, however, more definite, —the weight of the liver — 

increasing with the weight of the body. 

_ An examination of Table II., in which the cattle are averaged in 

_ groups differing twenty-five lbs. in weight, shows scarcely an exception 
‘to the above-mentioned rule; and the few irregularities in the series 

~ would probably become regular with more extended observation. 

_ The liver, however, does not increase in the same proportion that the 

whole body does. 

This appears plainly in Table VII. Here it is shown, that, while in 
i; eamels weighing less than two hundred Ibs. the liver constitutes a little 
“more than three per cent. of the body, the percentage steadily decreases 

; with increased weight of body, until, in animals weighing six hundred 
Ibs. and upwards, the liver constitutes less than two per cent. of the 

b body. 

It is well known that the liver of the human body follows a similar 

3 rule: the liver of the human fcetus at term constitutes more than three 

ae cent. of the whole child, the percentage in early fcetal life being | 
much greater; while in adults the liver weight is rather more than two 

x ~ per cent. of the body weight. 

< Table VI. shows a similar state of things as to age. 

9 The livers in animals aged from one to two Ener one thirty-fourth 

_ of the whole body, and ais proportion decreased with considerable regu- 

- larity, until from nine years upward it constituted but about one-fiftieth 

of the whole body. 

_ In other words, it appears that the hepatic functions in youth and light 

weights require a greater proportionate amount of liver for their perform- 

ance than is required in old age and heavy animals. 
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FS SPLEEN. 

me The average weight of spleens, from this year’s observations, is almost 
_ exactly two ounces greater than the average obtained by the observations 
of last year. The maximum was four nbuAtts eight ounces, and the 
ci Minimum thirteen ounces. 

_ The spleen weighing thirteen ounces was observed by Dr. Taylor, at 


r Fort Ringgold, in a beef weighing three hundred and ee pounds, whose 








two and three years is relatively to the weight of te body greater than 
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Clark, by Dr. Harmer, in a beef weighing five hundred and twelve pounds, 
four years old, with a liver weighing fifteen pounds. ~ a 
Examination of Table II. shows that the spleen, like the liver, increases: — 
with the years of the animal, in general. F 
The animals aged ten, eleven, and thirteen, herein reported, numberedil 
but ten in all, and form an exception to this rule. A greater number of © 
observations might conform, or not, to these figures. a 
It is possible that the epleen of old age is absolutely smaller than thea 
spleen of maturity. = 
In these instances the youngest animals possessed the smallest spleens, _ al 
and the oldest animals the next smallest. M 
Table II. shows also that the spleen increases, as does the weight of the — 
animal, with a good deal of regularity. a 
Of the lightest in weight but one was killed, and it presented a rather — | 
exceptionally large spleen; and the number of the heaviest animals cil 
was also very on so that a more extended number of observations — 
would probably ShOMas a quite athe increase of spleen weight with — 
body weight. q 
Anatomists say that the human spleen decreases absolutely and rela- 
tively to the weight of the body in advanced years; equalling one three » a 
hundred and fiftieth of the body in infancy, and but one seven hundredth — 
in old age. ‘7 
Tables II. and III. abe an absolute increase, not decrease, of the 
bovine spleen with years and weight; but Table VI. shows a relativell 
decrease with years, with one marked exception, viz., the weight between 4 


the weight between one and two. % 
And here the observations were too numerous to allow the result to be j 
attributed to their insufficiency. ” 
The number embraced in the table between one and two years of age — 
was fifty-one; between two and three, one hundred ; between three and te 
four, pincataEraes and soon. And it thus appears from the table that 
while the liver decreased relatively to the body with every additional — 
year named, the spleen increased up to the age of two to three, and then 4 
decreased relatively. c 
Table VII. shows that the percentage of spleen weight relatively to ( 
the body weight steadily diminishes with increased weight of the animal, © 4 
from about 0.7 per cent. in animals weighing one hundred and fifty 
pounds, to abouto.5 per cent. in animals of seven hundred pounds weight. — 
Table III. is calculated to show the relative weight of spleen and liver. — 
In it all livers are classified according to weight, —those from two to — 
three pounds in the first class; four to five pounds in the second class — 
(no livers being found between three and four pounds) ; five to six, and — 
so on; and the spleens of the corresponding animals averaged. Re. 
With increased weight of liver is found increased weight of spleen i in 
nearly every instance. The exceptions were in the animals whose liver — 
weighed between two and three pounds and eleven and twelve pounds. 
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In reference to the first there was but one animal whose liver was below 
three pounds. Its spleen was large, probably exceptionally so. 

In the animals whose liver weighed between eleven and twelve pounds 

_ the spleen weighed less than the spleen of animals whose liver weighed 

_ between ten and eleven pounds. There were eighty-seven animals whose 

liver weighed between ten and eleven pounds, and fifty-four whose liver 
weighed Behycen eleven and twelve. 

Table VI. shows the proportion of spleen to liver at different ages, and 
Table VII. the proportion of the same in animals of different eh 

The inference from the figures in Tables III., VI., and VII., is that the 
weight of the spleen generally increases and decreases, as does the weight 
of the liver, in a direct, and not an inverse ratio. 

Only one liver was found weighing less than three pounds, in the 

_ same animal, the spleen weighing one ann a half pounds. 

But, from this on, each increase of one pound in the weight of the 
liver group, up to fifteen pounds, showed a corresponding increase in the 
weight of the spleen. Eight animals only were found with livers weigh- 
ing more than fifteen pounds. 

_ The human spleen is found to weigh about one-eighth of the human 
liver. The bovine spleen is here found to weigh nearly one-quarter of 
the bovine liver (between twenty-three and twenty-four per cent.). 

Table IV. gives the average age and weight of all animals killed, and 
the average weights of their liver and spleen; and also the same figures 
for each point or locality where the facts were recorded. 


AGE. 


‘The ages of the cattle killed did not vary materially from the ages 
reported last year, the following being the principal difference : — 
_ A greater proportion of animals under two years of age were killed 
- this year than last. 
Nearly two-thirds of all eamals killed were aged between two and 
five years, and fully eighty per cent. between two and seven. 
At different ports the age of cattle killed varied a good deal. 
At Fort Ringgold the average age was between six and seven, and at 
_ Fort McIntosh between five and six; while at Pefia, Colorado, nearly 
€very animal killed was between one Da two. The oldest animal killed 
for beef was pea cen thirteen and fourteen. 


WEIGHT. 


_ The average weight of cattle killed was three hundred and ninety-four 
_ pounds, and at different places differed greatly, the average being two 
hundred and forty-seven at Presidio, and four hundred and forty at 

# McIntosh. 


‘The lightest animal killed weighed one hundred and thirty pounds ; and 


uc the heaviest, seven hundred and thirty-eight. 


a 


nM _ The increase of weight of cattle was greatest before five years of age. 











_an average of 102°.17; with a maximum of 106°, and a minimum of a 
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The average weight of animals between one and two years of age was 
two hundred and ninety-three pounds. ; 

During the next year the gain was thirty pounds, making the average 4 
weight three hundred and twenty-three pounds, between two and three. . 

Thirty-six pounds were gained in the next year, and the average weight a 
between three and four years of age was three hundred and "aie nine 
pounds. 1 2 

Between four and five the average reached four hundred and twenty-— 4 
three, being an increase of sixty-four pounds. : a 

Between five and six the average weight was four hundred and seven- _ 
teen pounds; between six and seven, four hundred and forty-six pounds; _ 
between seven and eight, four hundred and fifty-five pounds; between — 
eight and nine, four hundred and sixty-five pounds; between nine and — 
ten, five hundred and sixty-one pounds; between ten and eleven, four ~ 
hundred and fifty-nine pounds ; between eleven and twelve, four hundred | 
and fifty pounds; and between thirteen and fourteen, four hundred — 
pounds. 

Thus, the weight seems to have reached a maximum between nine and © 
ten years of age, and thence sensibly diminished as years advanced. 


@ 


el} 


LIVER WEIGHT. | 4 f 

‘The weight of the liver at different places differed, from an average of | 4 

six pounds 2.06 ounces, at Presidio, to an average of ten pounds g. 734 

ounces, at Fort Clark. 4 

The average liver, from all observations during the year, weighed nine © 
pounds, 7.43 ounces or nearly two pounds more than the average weight — 


of livers from animals killed the previous year. 


SPLEEN WEIGHT. 


The spleen varied from an average weight of one pound 4.23 Shaan at 
Presidio, to two pounds 7.96 ounces, at McIntosh. 
The average spleen weighed two pounds 2.3 ounces. i 
The average weight of spleens embraced in my former report was ‘Zz 
almost exactly two pounds. . Pe. 
As I before stated, the numbers from which these averages are calcu- — 
lated are not the same.. . 3 a 
Thus, as an example, the ages of the animals killed are given for — 
more than three hundred observations in which the weight of the body — 
fails to appear. The least number of observations, however, forming the — 
basis of any table, was, as before stated, more than five hundred. 4 


TEMPERATURE: - 
a! 


One hundred and fifty observations were taken for temperature, giving — 


This average is about half a degree less than the average from the 
observations of the previous year. 
Concerning the maximum peporicds of 196°, Dr. Waters, who observe 
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ss says, ‘‘In this case the animal was very wild and strong, and he was 
_ struck with an axe several times, which peeaey enraged aeich excited him, 

and will account for the high temperature.’ 

In the seven cases from Del Rio, observed by Dr. Harmer, the bulb of 

the thermometer was introduced into the rectum just before death. These 
observations give a slightly lower RSLs than those taken at any 
other point. 

Dr. Myers, at Fort Clark, who prosecuted this study with great zeal 
and intelligence, in eight cattle took two observations of temperature, in 
rectum or vagina before death, and cerebral or carotid arteries after death. 

In these eight cases the temperature in the cavity before death averaged 
ro1°.15, and in the blood, a few minutes afterwards, the temperature 
averaged 101°.52 ; and in each case and every experiment the thermometer 

- ranged higher after death in the blood than it did before death in the 
rectum or vagina. 

The significance of the foregoing i is doubtful. It is not reported how 

long the thermometer bulb was retained in rectum or vagina, and from 
the difficulty of introducing and retaining it there, owing to the struggles 
of the animal, etc., it seems probable that it was exposed to the animal 
temperature less time in these cases than when immersed in the blood, 
~ where there was no haste. 

_ The relative effect, too, on the temperature of the animal’s struggles 
against personal violence and restraint ; of the exercise and running, some- 
_ times preliminary to slaughter, and of death itself, are all cera 

questions. 

In my former report are contained forty-five observations of tempera- 

_ ture, averaging 102°.59. 
_ Thus, one hundred and ninety-five observations in all of temperature 

_ were made. 


’ 


RESUME. 


The majority of the observations made during the period embraced in 
_this report have been precise and definite, -much more so than the 
majority of observations made during the preceding two years. 
_ By consolidating all observations of former years with those embraced 
in this report the following figures appear : — 


oe Average Average Average Average 
Average reported Age of | reported Y i tas seer 1 Wasps reported inners Temperature of 
all Animals killed. of all all Cattie ob- 
Animals killed. rush Rien served. 
Ibs OZ. Ibs oz 
_ Between five and six . 381 Ibs. 9 74 2 1.4 102.26 














5 
During the ensuing year observations will be continued as to the age, 
Rycicht, and temperature of animals killed, and as to the weight of their 


_ livers and spleens. 
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aie _ The observations thus far made show scarcely an appearance that ‘ 
F might be termed pathological among the cattle killed for beef. - | : 
Further, every observer pronounces the appearance of any case of | i * 
sickness among the cattle to be in the highest degree exceptional. . — 
Not a single case has been found in Texas, during the year, where an — 
animal apparently healthy has communicated digease to other cattle, and — 
it certainly seems an error to suppose that any danger is incurred by the _ 
transportation to northern markets of ‘Texas cattle. a 
The opinion expressed in my former report is confirmed, that the — 
weight of a spleen normally varies according to age and weight. : 4 
Its periodic sanguineous turgescence need not here be taken into con- 
sideration. This is a vital phenomenon, and after death the blood-vessels — 
seem to discharge their contents, in all cases, until about the same condi- — 
tion of firmness and flaccidity is attained. 
The observations here given fail to give support to the idea that the — 
size of the liver and spleen varies inversely to each other. Their increase ~ 
and diminution are rather mutual. Bs 
Drs. Waters, Ainsworth, Taylor, Harmer, Myers, Wolf, and Kingsley, Bi 
all of the army, have aided materially in collecting facts for this report iq 
during the past year, and often at considerable personal inconvenience. — 





AVI. 


STOCK TRANSPORTATION. 


- By EB. E. HOLMAN, M.D., 
Chicago, [1l. . 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION: —I am 
very well aware that the subject to which I beg leave to call your atten- 
tion for a few moments is by no means a new one. However, I am not 
informed to a certainty whether this august body has ever considered the 
- subject in previous sessions, — an ignorance, on my part, concerning the 
transactions of this Association in time gone by, if it be thus. 
Setting aside the meritorious appeals sent up from kind hearts, whose 
- humane instincts bid them labor in the interest of dumb brutes, the 
simple magnitude of the traffic in live stock, and the intimate relation 
4 which it bears to public health, is a very plausible explanation for pre- 
senting the subject for your consideration. When, in the city of Chicago, 
_ thirty thousand cattle and one hundred thousand hogs arrive each week ; 
and when the foreign shipment of cattle alone amounts in value to 
$35,000,000 annually, as conservators of public health is it not wise that 
we should look into this matter of stock transportation, that we may de- 
_ termine just how far in this direction our sanitary investigation should 
~ reach? 
First, then, let us consider the cruelty to which the vast majority of 
a animals are subjected before, during, and after shipment. It is an 
authenticated fact, and comes from no less authority than Edwin Lee 
_ Brown, Esq., that, in addition to keeping cattle without food or water 
for several days, in many instances cattle are salted, —given all the salt 
they will eat, — and then, without any water at all, put on board the cars 
_ for a thirty-six or forty hours’ trip. One of the worst features of this 
_ barbarous treatment lies in the fact that these cattle are not given any 
water until they have been at least ten or twelve hours at their destina- 
Q tion, after going one hundred hours without food or water, and then, 
while in this famished condition, are allowed to drink until they are com- 
pletely sickened. ‘This process, of course, is gone through per orders of 
_ the shipper, who hopes to regain by the free use of water what he has 
lost by unmerciful treatment of the stock while ex route. 


rd and then putting sheep or hogs between their legs, in order to use all the 
a available space. Imagine a car-load of frenzied cattle, — frenzied from 






4 
__ Another specimen of cruelty consists in cr owding the car full of cattle, . 


ack of food and water, from wounds made by a sharpened steel thrust | 
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into the quivering flesh an inch or more; blind from the use of this same a 
relic of barbarism; tails broken, and, in some instances, twisted off © 
entirely, — and hen obliged to stand up anne a long and tiresome ~ 
journey. 3 
Gentlemen, if you think this is too highly colored, go and find out the — 
truth for yourselves. I would like to have your hear the piteous moans po 
of suffering cattle, see their wounds, and note the wild expression of their 
eyes, if you would have your hearts touched to sympathy for these — 
dumb brutes. 4 
Cattle and hogs are often left in pens, where the mud is nearly a foot 
deep, exposed to the hot sun, or storms, for days without food or water. | 
They are often driven twenty-five miles before shipment, and then — 
pounded, jammed, and packed into cars while in this condition. | 
It is no uncommon thing to see scores of dead hogs at various local ~ 
stations, which have died from heat or overdriving, and hundreds more ~ 
that died after being loaded into the cars. Many that do not die while — 
en route, with broken backs or limbs, are left upon the platforms to die, — 
or are dragged by the ears or tails and piled one upon another and carted — q 
away to the slaughter-houses. The number of dead and crippled animals 
which arrive at stations run up into the thousands. Indeed, as many as q 
one thousand dead hogs have been taken from a single train, and hun-— 
dreds more nearly lifeless. 
The inquisitive mind very naturally wonders what disposal is made cfm 
all these animals. * 
It is said that in Chicago they are sold for home consumption, while — 
all the stronger animals are shipped east} and this culling process is 4 
kept up at all the stock-yards on the way, while the remaining healthy — 
cattle are shipped to Europe. It is claimed that all that have died on the ~ 
way are converted into soap-grease or fertilizers. If one.could feel justi- — 
fied in coming to any such conclusion it would be an item of moment; 
but at present we are not in proper condition to close our eyes in the face 
of the veritable fact that they are too often sold for human food. But, — 
setting aside the probability that the animals. which have died while en 
route are used for no other purpose than soap-grease or fertilizers, and — ey 
another feature of the question presents itself, viz., that the bruised, — 
maimed, and crippled animals are positively used for food, which is — 
little, if any, better than using those that have died while on the way. — 
It requires no philosopher to point out the fact that those animals are ig 
diseased and unfit for use. Here is one of the many examples in proof — 
of this : — an 
‘¢ A lot of very fine cattle were shipped from Nebraska, average weight 9 
one thousand six hundred and forty pounds, designed for the English — 
market. These cattle were run from the Missouri river to Chicago — 
before they were taken off the cars; they were rested here three hours, — , 
for the purpose of being fed and watered; they were then run from — 
Chicago to Buffalo, where they were allowed just ¢wo hours for feed and — 
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; Seater, after which they were run from Buffalo to New York. As these 

‘ cattle were just ready to be shipped on board a vessel for Liverpool, the 
_ agent of the Humane Association, knowing just what kind of treatment 
~ the animals had been subjected to, ordered one of the lot to be slaugh- 

tered ; the order, of course, had to Be obeyed. <A vessel was prepared to 

catch the blood from the animal. This was found to be as black as 
‘animal blood is ever seen, showing that the whole internal organism of 

* the animal was completely deranged and fevered, — all as a direct result of 

_ the treatment these cattle had_received. The carcass of this animal was 
ordered to be hung up and kept twenty-four hours; in the course of 
‘twelve hours the meat turned a dark purple, giving full evidence that it 
was not at all suitable for human food.” — Drover’s Journal. 


Are cattle with enlarged glands and malignant ulcers, or foot-rotten 
sheep, suitable sources from which to obtain nourishment for the suste- 
nance of the human organism? Is the flesh of animals that have been 
deprived of food and water for days, that have been cruelly beaten, 
_ prodded, and driven wild by in human treatment, the kind we wish to have 
served at our boards? No matter how much we may dislike to admit it, 
this is exactly the grade of meat we are very often obliged to eat. And 
this is what we must rely on to help make the brain, bone, and muscle of 
our nation. There is no surer way to undermine the prosperity of a 
‘nation than of undermining the health of its people. 
But what effect has diseased meat upon public health? How may it 
figure asa factor in the etiology of disease? Is it possible for man to 
be nourished by food which céntains the germs of disease, and yet escape 
all its evil influences? In other words, is it, or is it not, injurious? 
— Itis claimed that all germs of disease are destroyed in the process of 
| cooking. Very well; we may admit that; but no amount of cooking is 
adequate to restore unhealthy, disorganized tissues to a normal condition. 
Cook a piece of bad meat from now until all the doctors in this conven- 
tion are of ‘‘ one mind,” and it will be bad meat still. If heat or cold will 
bring diseased tissues back to health, then it might be a wise plan to 
cook, bake, boil, fry, or freeze some of our patients, especially a certain 
class that are of no earthly account, mentally, morally, or financially, to 
any one. 
Again, is it not quite probable that many diseases with which we have 
_ to deal—diseases the origin of which we do not know — may be directly 
_ traceable to the use of diseased meat? 
_. In our zeal for the thorough enforcement of all sanitary laws; as we 
bitterly denounce every surface nuisance, whose existence seems detri- 
mental to the public health; while we watch with jealous care every 
feature of man’s surroundings, and raise our hands in holy horror if, per- 
chance, we find that he has gotten a sniff of sewer gas, or has inhaled 
a Breen from decayed vegetable or animal matter, we often, very 
_ often, forget to ask, ‘‘ Sir, what do you eat?” Incomparably more im- 
ortant are those hygienic laws which relate to the preservation of the 
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vital forces — laws relating to man in his own immediate sphere —than — A 
on those external, transient influences which may or may not affect him. 
Certain it is that just so long as the human organism is well nourished, _ 
and thus maintains its natural, healthy, positive relation to all external — 
disease-producing agencies, just so long is that organism practically in- i 
vulnerable to disease. On the other hand, we know that the poorly 4 
nourished organism affords a congenial soil for the reception and 
development io disease. Hence arise the broad features of the great — 
evil arising from the distribution of diseased smeat among the people, 
whereby the vital forces become poorly nourished, if not directly diseased. ~ 

To us, then, as sanitarians and conservators of public health, how — 
shall we remedy this gigantic evil? Two ways present themselves to my — 
mind: /7rst, By providing humane stock-cars for the transportation of — 
stock, —cars which will allow cattle to lie down, and to be fed’ and | 
watered while ez route without unloading. I have been looking into this ~ 
matter of humane stock-cars, and find that A. C. Mather, of Chicago, has 
patented a car that works to perfection. I have taken particular pains to ~ 
inquire into the merits of this car, and, through testimonials from men ~ 
connected with the stock-yards at. New York and Boston, have been * 
pleased to learn that it gives entire satisfaction. Cattle shipped in — 
Mather’s Humane Stock-Cars shrink but very little in weight, and arrive — 
at their destination in as good condition as when put aboard the cars. 
Second, By the use of refrigerator-cars, thus doing away with the ship- — 
ping of live-stock between our great cities. So, by the conjoined efforts — 
of the humane stock-cars and the refrigerator-cars, —the first to gather 
in and bring the stock to all our large stock-yards and slaughter-houses ; 4 P: 
the latter to convey the dressed meat to any part of the world in as good 
shape as when it comes to the hands of the dealer, —in this way the dith- E 
culty may be overcome. | 

But the greatest difficulty will be experienced in trying to educate the ~ 
consumers up to that point when they will look upon the meat they eat — 
with a good degree of suspicion. When this is accomplished, stock- — 
dealers and railroad companies will see that it is for their interest to make ~ 
a move in the proper direction. 

All things considered, nS subject of stock- transportation in its broadest 






























at the hands of every true sanitarian who has at heart the welfare of the — 


people. j 
Finally, gentlemen, I hope that when you sit down to your dinners to- 


1 Careful experiments prove that every bullock should have eighteen pounds of hay per " 
day in order to keep up, or make “waste and repair” equal. In shipping cattle in the old — 
style stock-cars a car load of sixteen head of cattle receive only from one hundred to one — 
hundred and fifty pounds of hay fer car during the whole trip of four days. Mather’s cars — 
allow the full amount of hay per head, which is very necessary in order to keep the 
animals in a healthy condition. — Holman. . 


oF 


ary will come to cach ae you that ae farould very much like to to 
Be ante-mortem condition of the animal from which came this | 

_ Again, I hope just such thoughts will | 

le > you every time ct eat, and that you thus will be spurred to exert 
every influence against this gigantic evil, until the time shall come 

n animals designed as food for man shall receive such treatment as 
nes. s civilized ae? such ¢ care as is necessary for the Pree . 
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LIFE ON WHEELS, ITS SANITARY NEEDS. 


BY UPOLP A WILSON, MLD; 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE ancient dwellers in lacustrine cities must have had some peculiar — 
and interesting sanitary relations.’ It is not my intention to speculate, ;, 
upon what they were or might have been. a 

If it were true, however, that any considerable portion of the earth’s 5% 
present inhabitants were to revert to the lacustrine mode of life, the in- ) 
fluences affecting their sanitation would form an important study, and | ? 
would, no donbe elicit much interest on the part of sanitarians. 

We are accustomed, I think, to consider sanitary questions as’ affecting F 
the human race in two general states or modes of life. We think of © 
people as living either in cities or in the country. It would be difficult, 
however, to find that much attention had been paid to the latter class; — 
_ probably on account of the fact that country life shows relatively few un- 
sanitary conditions. Country people, as a rule, get on very well as they ' 
are. On the contrary, city life is full of peril, and the mortality there is © 
entirely out of proportion to the relative population. So it is that our 
sanitary studies have been chiefly into those influences affecting life in 
cities. But it would seem to me that we have overlooked an important ~ 
part of our population. 

In this country of fifty millions of people we have nearly, perhaps ~ 
more than, a million, who live exclusively neither in the city nor in the © 
country, but rather in both, and yet belong to neither. If we had a ~ 
hundred lacustrine cities in this country, each with, say, ten thousand in- © 
habitants, they would be easily recognized by their peculiar dwellings Y 
and modes of life. In studying sei modes of life they would be found © 
to have conditions essentially differing from our dwellers on the land. 

Now, when we look over our teeming population, we can most cer- 4 
tainly find a very large part of it living neither on land nor on water. _ 

They live on heels 

The aggregate of persons travelling on cars, in the United States alone, : 
is astonishingly large. True, the aeceenatiat persons constantly vary; © 
for, as we see at each station, the tide of humanity is ebbing and flowing; — 
but the total number of persons actually in the cars is not much changed — 
from day to day. 4 

For all practical purposes we may estimate the population of this 
country living on wheels as a million, or perhaps a million and a half of d 


people. ee 
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Ae This much conceded we have but to show the existence of very great 
sanitary defects in their lives, in order to prove the necessity of a special 
geny of this special mode of life. 

_ That much is gained by shifting the individuals so that each day, or, 
serine the great length of our railway system, each week, there is a 
_ change of persons (and in this not making any account of the employés 
of the railway) —I say in this change of passengers that much is gained 
no one will doubt. 

Human endurance is taxed often to its utmost by a continuous passage 
on the cars for ten or twelve hours. 
_ Atrip from New York to San Francisco is made quite tolerable by 
- occupying a palace or a Pullman car. 
 ButI am now specially speaking of passengers who enjoy, or, rather, 
suffer, the ordinary accommodations of a first-class passage. 
Be the accommodations good or bad, it is an important fact that this 
_ mode of life is in almost all respects essentially different from the ordinary 
life of the passenger. The transition is sudden, and effect somewhat 
‘ violent. Noise, dust, and foul air assail us at once and all together. Then 

we are taken off our feet, and sent swinging and jolting about ina fashion, 
sometimes pleasant and exhilarating to novices, but always disagreeable 
_ to experienced travellers. The experiences of the night are always much 
worse than those of the day time. I shall not stop to describe them. 

_ The point I insist upon here is, that changing the passengers does not 
wholly obviate, it only lessens, the result on life of the public. 

I need not include in this estimate of the effect of railway life on our 
; mortality list the accidents which occur, and by which so many lives are 

annually lost. I want, in brief, to consider the effect of ordinary railway 
_ travelling upon the lives and health of the people. 

_ It is a common observation to find the effect almost immediately un- 

% Bpleasant and injurious. Some persons are at once attacked with head- 
2 ache, others with nausea, and almost all with constipation, after a single 

- s ride. Sta 

During the summer the cars are hot, and often constantly full of dust. 

“A pitiable sigat it is to see a train of cars unload its dust-ladened and 

tired-out passengers, say just at the close of a long day’s ride. These 
"passengers have ridden two hundred or four hundred miles in the very 
best mode of conveyance extant, and, with few exceptions, have paid for 
the privilege in good round fare. Have they had a good time? It is 
enough to say that they are tired and hungry and Sten They are glad 
_ to escape and get home, or get anywhere, even into a hotel. 
I shall not at this time enter into detail of all the causes of the discom- 

forts of railway life; last of all will I charge these evils upon those 
igs who manage these great corporations. I shall not offer any opinion upon 
this latter point. I am myself as little affected, perhaps, by railway 
_ travelling as any one; but I have kept this matter in view for the past 
few years, and have seen much of this sort of life in various parts of the 
country, and have studied and carefully observed its effects. I am con- 
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vinced that more attention should be given to the hygienic wants of this 
large class of our people who live on wheels. Since travelling upon _ 
the cars has become so necessary a part of our life, we, as sanitarians, — 
should give to it that careful study which will help us to obviate its most 
objectionable features. a” 
In this work the railway officials will themselves heartily coBperatal q 
It is to them we are indebted for much of the success which has attended 
the past meetings of the American Public Health Association. When 
they so generously facilitate our annual gathering we may know that the 
railroad men of this country have an intelligent appreciation of the value ~ 
of public health. They have, no doubt, some interest in sewerage and — 
ventilation, and house-building and plumbing ; but they may, with justice, 
ask us why we do not make some suggestions in regard to matters of — 
health within their particular sphere. In the fierce competition for travel — 
among the leading railway lines the law of selection prevails, and the — 
fittest will survive. Each road is anxious, therefore, to make itself most 
fit for the uses of the passenger. > i” 
If it be true, as charged, that there are roads, and important ones too, ; 
which are run regardless of the comfort of passengers, and, therefore, - 
imperilling the health and lives of all who travel on such roads, there is © 
no more fitting place to expose such wrongs than the platform of this — 
Association. ‘ 
If we are the conservators of public health we should not shrink from 
doing our whole duty. 4 
We have,. unfortunately, settled down to a very general belief that 
railroad travelling is, and always will be, perilous and uncomfortable. 
But, in spite | of this, we have seen great improvements acon in 


























in this respect the oe work is only just begun. 

Out of the many things which present themselves for discussion I ask 
attention to these few points only : — oi 

First. Fresh air. The want of this is sometimes so apparent that one — 
is almost impelled to forego the contemplated journey. Fifty or sixty 
persons in a single car exhaust the air of its oxygen in comparatively _ 
afew moments. Besides its loss of oxygen it is loaded with vile odors, — 
coming in part from the uncleanliness, and in part from the diseased ~ 
states, of the passengers. At night, when the stops are infrequent, this is 
most to be observed. It amounts to a prohibition against travel on the 
part of some persons ; and it may well be questioned if neanle should allow 
themselves to take the risk which breathing this poisonous air involves. — 
Most sleeping-cars are, in this respect, much worse than the ordinary 
coaches. The lower berths I never saw provided with any means of — 
ventilation, and hence I studiously avoid them. A 

Secondly. Equable temperature. In the colder weather of our north= 
ern climate this is a serious want in railroad travelling. That most admir- ' 
able systems of heating have been devised and successfully applied is 
well known to those who have patronized certain lines. That very poo , 







rat to have them sO heated is fede are facts too well known to 
pee: | 

The supply of water. I have meen at some pains on a 

ety of roads to examine the condition of the water-tanks. I have 


| ‘There is seldom to be found there water fit to be drank. Travelling 
n Eeonpany with a distinguished sanitarian, some time since, I found him 
1 ig at that popular fountain. I asked how he dared to do its) SSG es 


Tf these ea netfect suggestions shall awaken some general interest in 
he subject, and bring some needed relief to the great population which 
a ives « on wheels, I shall have my heart’s desire fulfilled. 





XIX. 


LARGE COMBINED SEWERS DANGEROUS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 


By J. W. COMPTON, M.D., 
Evansville, Ind. 


THE importance of sewers and drainage will continue to increase as _ 
towns and cities spread over additional territory, and populations become ~ 
more densely crowded in them. The accumulation of sewage and waste — 
will demand increased facilities for their removal with the smallest ~ 
detriment to life and health, so indispensable to human progress and — 
happiness. a 

Custom, in the construction of sewers for the drainage of storm-water — 
and their gradual conversion into ayenues for the removal of a great — 
variety of filthy products, makes us so familiar with this means of remov- 
ing waste material that we do not observe the damage until the accumu- — 
lation of pestilential impurities causes wide-spread disease. At one time 
the washings of our streets by storm-water may be harmlessly carried off — 
by our sewers; but the increase of manufactures and filth-producing — 
trades, and the habit of permitting improper substances to enter the — 
sewers, so pollute them that they become a net-work of pestilence. 

These causes of disease and death have an existence to-day in some — 
places, and it would be a wise and better policy to apply the remedy at ; 
once than to be driven to its application by some disastrous pestilence in — 
the future. 4 

It is only necessary to visit the mouths of large sewers, and observe the 
small amount of liquid sewage they carry off at ordinary times, to cfeate — 
the suspicion that the sewers were constructed with greater regard for © 
the contractor’s profits than for the drainage demanded. They are found " 
to be great caverns, in which a man can walk erect, and not carrying 3 
liquid sufficient to wet the top of his feet, and much of this sewage com- — 
posed of materials that should never be permitted to enter a storm-water — 
sewer. I may enumerate water-closet connections, by which the germs — 
of infectious diseases reach the sewer with the excrement of the sick; 
breweries, tanneries, soap-factories, slaughter-houses, and various other — 

_ manufacturing and industrial pursuits which tap the sewers for the dis- — 
posal of their dangerous fermenting and decomposing offal, whereby the — 
sewers become elongated Oe Al reeking with filth and animalcule 
life and generators of infectious and Snider diseases. The microscopic — 
organisms, perhaps germs of the class called bacteria, develop on the ~ 
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“inner walls of our brick sewers when there is a combination of heat, 


- moisture, and darkness, and the stimulus of gases arising from decom- 


posing sewage there present. As these combined sewers are used to 


* carry off storm-water besides sewage, and as ‘‘ the storm water falling per 


hour in violent rains over an acre of closely built city land is eer fifty 


times the amount of waste water and sewage produced per hour on the’ 


same area,” their usual condition is that of great caves with a mere trick- 
_ ling thread of sewage along their floor. ‘‘ But as in times of rain they 


are nearly full of the dilute sewage which results from combination with 
-storm-water, their walls then become coated with a film from which 
bacteria are often developed, and then the germs of the poisonous organ- 
isms float off in the sewer air and are carried into dwellings in that air 
just as dust is blown in through the windows,” —and with it carry dis- 
ease, suffering, and death to the innocent and unsuspecting inmates. 

I suffer to-day and all the time a sorrowful realization of this source of 


danger. I purchased a dwelling-house so far situated from a sewer that 


I had no apprehension that the sink in my back-yard connected with the 
sewer. This connection, however, had existed for a long time, and 


- typhoid fever had been epidemic along the sewer the year before. I am 


convinced that the poisonous germs of that disease had remained in the 
sewer and upon its walls, and that these germs were carried out with 
offensive gases through the sewer connections and invaded my residence. 


* My family were stricken down by this poison, and the death of a promis- 


ing son embittered my life. 

This terrible experience induces me to urge with greater earnestness a 
radical reform in the construction of sewers. 

This reform should consist in the entire abolition of the costly plan of 


large combined sewers for carrying sewage and storm-water together, 


eo ae 


~ 


and the adoption of the separate system of sewers with proper protection 
against the escape of foul gases into the residences and into the air we 
breathe upon our streets. 

The main sewer laid in the city of Memphis under the ‘separate _ 
system,” in the plan of drainage since the deadly ravages of yellow fever, 
I understand is only fifteen inches in diameter, and some of its branches 

have a diameter of only six inches. In order to have a thorough and 
practical understanding of the size of sewers and the removal of sewage 
matter produced by a given population, I append hereto extracts from 
the report of Prof. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Newport, R.I., to the 
National Board of Health, on recent gaugings to determine the size of 
sewers needed for the greatest amount of sewage produced by the popu- 
lation and area given in the several extracts. Before proceeding to give 
the measurement of the outflow of several sewers, Prof. Waring, who is 
a civil engineer of world-wide reputation, makes the following practical 
remarks : — 

I. Sewers large enough for the removal of storm-water are so much too 


_ large for domestic sewage that they must inevitably be foul and in a bad 


_ Sanitary condition, except when flushed by storm-water. As storm- 
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when the decomposition of deposits in the sewer is most active and in- — 


jurious, this condition continues a very grave sanitary defect. 


2. Aside from the foul air produced in the sewers themselves, the de-- 
composition of the filth which accumulates in the catch-basins, by which — 
street-water is admitted to the sewers, is often a source of most serious 


offence, if not of danger. 
There seems to be good ground for the belief that if the size of sewers 


can be adjusted to the removal of foul wastes only, not only will their ‘ 
condition be very much improved, but their cost will be so vastly reduced | 
as to bring their advantages within the reach of the smallest communities. — 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Pine-street Sewer. — The total length of this sewer is thirteen hundred 


and ninety-one feet. Its grade varies from 0.86 per one hundred to 4.18 
per one hundred. ‘The district which it drains contains sixty houses, all 
of which are residences, and forty-one of which are connected with the 
sewer. ‘The gaugings in this, as in all other cases, were taken at the time 


of the greatest use of water of the week, in.this case on Monday morning, ~ 


between the hours of eight and eleven. The depth of flow was measured 
at intervals of fifteen minutes. The population tributary to the sewer, 


numbers two hundred and sixty-seven. The result showed that the - 


greatest flow of sewage reached a depth of 0.4375 inches in the twelve- 


inch sewer. In the reducer which brought the current into a channel 


having a radius of three inches, the greatest depth of flow was 0.875. A 


pipe 1.84 inches in diameter running full, at the same velocity, would a 


carry the greatest flow of sewage from this population of two hundred and 
sixty-seven. 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


College-street Sewer. —The total length of this sewer and its branch _ 
_is two thousand seven hundred and ninety feet. Its grade varies from 
0.435 per one hundred to 3.39 per one hundred. The district which it — 
drains contains eighty- -five houses, of which fifty-four are connected with 


the sewer. Forty-nine of these are dwelling-houses, and five are stores 


and shops. The population tributary to the sewer embraces three 
hundred and twenty-five. The gauging was taken at intervals of fifteen 


minutes, from 7.30 A.M. to 10.30 A.M. The result showed that the 


greatest flow of sewage reached the depth of 1.2 inches in a pipe of three- 


inch radius. <A pipe of 2.25 inches in diameter, running full at the same 
velocity, would carry the greatest flow of sewage from this population of 
three hundred and twenty-five. 


‘ 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. : 


The gaugings of the Huron-street sewer are of especial significance. _ 
This sewer is forty-two inches in diameter. The grade of the sewer ae ; 


the point where the gaugings were taken was about one in four hundred. — 


cee 
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’water is often withheld for many weeks together, and often ata season 
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The area tributary to the sewer is about seventy acres, all nearly level, 


“ closely built, containing five hundred houses, mostly dwellings, and a 
total population of four thousand and thirty-five. One hundred and 


thirty-two of the buildings are not connected with the sewer ; the remain- 


ing three hundred and sixty-eight buildings contain a total population of 


~ three thousand one hundred and seventy-seven, all of whom are tributary 
to the sewer. ‘There are several hotels, saloons, small factories, and 
livery stables, so that the district is fairly representative of an average 
city area. The greatest flow in the main sewer on ‘‘ washing: day ” — 
the greatest flow of the week — attained a depth of six inches, the 
diameter of the sewer being forty-two inches. 

The channel being reduced to a diameter of ten inches, the greatest 
depth of the flow was 4.5 inches. Reduced to a diameter of eight inches 
the depth remained the same, — 4.5 inches. Reduced to a diameter of 

six inches, it reached a depth of 5.5 inches. 





~F 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


Market-street sub-district Sewer. — This is a one-fifth inch vitrified 
pipe-sewer, draining Church street, Noxon street, and a part of Market 
street. The total length of the sewer, delivering at the point of gauging, 

is two thousand seven hundred and sixty-six fer The number a fous 
tributary to the sewer was thirty-nine, and the population four hundred 
and twenty-six. The greatest flow of their sewage, measured in a pipe 
six inches in diameter, was 2.25 inches. It might all have been carried 
in a pipe a trifle more than three inches in diameter. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Compton-avenue Sewer.— This sewer drains an area containing 

_ one thousand three hundred and seventy houses, occupied by a population 
of eight thousand two hundred. ‘The total number of water-taps was 
one thousand three hundred and ninety-one. The diagrams show 
-gaugings taken every hour from 6 P.M., Monday, March 15, to 11 
A.M., March 16; and from 8 A.M., March 19, to 8 A.M., March 
23. These gaugings are averaged to make a typical day, in which, 
beginning at midnight with a flow of 75.32 cubic feet per minute, the 
flow was reduced to 70.26 cubic feet per minute at 2 A.M.; then it 
went to 71.87 cubic feet per minute at 6 A.M.; 130.26 cubic feet at 


11 A.M. ; 123.86 cubic feet per minute at 3 P.M., and steadily declined 


_ from this time until midnight, when the flow was 75.15 cubic feet per 


minute. The sewer is seven feet three inches in diameter. It was ob- 
structed by a dam, into which was built a half-inch vitrified pipe-sewer, 


_ which was continued for a length of twenty feet. The gaugings were 
_ taken simultaneously at three different points, the average of these being 


Bk 


3 


the assumed depth through the twenty feet of half-inch pipe. 
_ The greatest depth reached in this pipe was less than seven inches 
> (.5833 feet). Flowing at the same velocity, the whole stream would 
ar have been carried by a sewer a trifle more than nine inches in diameter. 
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the water, silting up the bed, and creating a permanent nuisance. 


XX. 


THE CREMATION OF EXCRETA AND HOUSEHOLD a 
REFUSE. { 


By fi) M2 KEA FING, 
Memphis, Tenn. 









THE disposal of excreta is the sanitary problem of the age. Whether 
in towns, villages, or cities, the privy, like the Madden system, is ae 
objectionable, from the liability to pollute the soil, water, and air: For — 
the same reasons it is objectionable, even on patie as the privy, for con- 4 
venience, is generally located near to the well or cistern. a 

Dr. S. W. Abbott, of Wakefield, Mass., in a report on typhoid — 
fever in leading and adjoining towns, Massachusetts Report, 1879, says: 
*¢ One point appears especially prominent in this report, —the dangerous 
proximity of the well, the privy, and the cesspool . . . the factors ~ 
of this dangerous triangle do constantly appear, and are continually mul- — 
tiplying, wherever new houses are in process of erection, in country vil- — 
lagés, in farming communities, and in the smaller cities without a freabil 
water supply.” : oP 

The sewer system is only less objectionable than that of the privy. In ¥ 
seaboard towns or cities sewage may flow into the harbor or the sea; in — 
many, indeed, most instances to be washed back by the currents, forming _ 
banks of poisonous silt, or, if discharged into running streams, polluting — : 


Besides, there is tHe liability to leakage and consequent pollution of them 
soil, and the escape of sewer gas into the streets and houses, the bed- — 
rooms of which are usually connected with the sewers by means of the — 
wash-basin. Out of the diffculties that thus environ our present methods ~ 
of sanitation there is but one safe way, and that is by fire. The public — | 
have no more right to pollute the rivers and streams of the country than — 
an individual to pollute the highways of city or country by littering them ~ 
with filth. The public has no more right to destroy the fish by poisoning ~ 
their sources of life than an individual to destroy his neighbor’s wheat-field. 
Fish are the poor man’s ever-recurring crop, and the efforts being made by — 
the government to increase the supply and variety should be seconded q 
by the States and by all the municipal and town authorities of the 
Union. This can only be done by using the existing sewers to drain the © 
storm-water, and furnishing each house, manufactory, or mill with a fur- 4 
nace for the destruction of the excreta and all the house-waste. There — 
is not one of the large cities of the country that can be said to be free” 
from the effects of sewage pollution, through leaky sewers, defective house — 
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“connections, and docks and rivers silted up. ‘The Ohio river is almost 
lined with cities and manufacturing towns, and, in consequence of the 
cutting down of the forests, it is no longer the navigable stream the early 
settlers found it. ‘The result is, it is being polluted at a rate that justifies 
the belief that its waters will ultimately become so tainted as to be unfit 
for human use, and death to every living thing that survives in it. It 
ought to be the source of a free fish-food supply for all the people living 
along its banks. Mississippi, with its rapid current, is more nearly equal 
to the demands of an increasing population ; but a time may come when 
the cry and protest of the people will go up against its being made the 
drain and sewer of half the continent. It is even now a question to what 
extent the natural sources of malaria are strengthened by deposits from 
great cities like St. Louis. The Board of Health of, Nashville, a com- 
paratively young city, the greatest growth of which has taken place 
within the last generation, in 1866 reported that ‘‘ the two evils which 
infest our city, and constitute the most fertile causes of our high rate of 
mortality, are foul air and filthy water. The water we drink is not only 
loaded with organic impurities, but is teeming with a microscopic popu- 
lation, which is living, dying, and decaying in it. Brown’s creek, ‘a 
sewer of the foulest character,’ drains its filthy contents into the Cumber- 
land river above the water works, and with it the ‘ drainage of all the 
southern slopes of the city.’ And this ‘no filtering through sand or 
gravel can take out of it other organic matters than those in a state of 
suspension ; those in solution still cling to it.’” -In 1876 Dr. Madden 
incorporated the report from which the above is extracted in a paper 
read before the Board of Health of Nashville. 

From Chicago there is constant complaint. The river into which the 
_ sewers of that city empty is a nuisance only paralleled by that into which 
Milwaukee empties its excreta and its wastes. The docks of San Fran- 
cisco, and those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, in the 
stenches which rise from them at low tide, bear witness to the crying neces- 
_ sity which exists for some other means of disposing of excreta than by 
_ sewers. ‘The leading cities of Europe, like St. Petersburg, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Belfast, all tell the same tale of river and harbor pollution, and of 
the death-dealing stenches, and the fermenting gases that kill. To avoid 
this London built the Victoria Viaduct ; but it does not afford the measure 
of relief expected. Nothing but fire will. By burning excreta, — house, 
mill, and factory refuse, — not only will sewer pollution be avoided, but 
disease germs will be utterly consumed, and thus one of the readiest 
means for the transmission of epidemic be prevented. The plague was 
many years ago traced to the canal at Cairo, into which the people used 
to throw their offal and carrion. The rivers, into which our modern sea- 
board cities empty their excreta, at low tide sent back the odors which 
are so many warnings of the malarious poisons which, as was the case 

_ in Brooklyn recently, explore and render uninhabitable whole blocks of 
_ buildings. Recent reports from the most fashionable watering-places and 


aa 





y Summer resorts appeal for radical reform,in the removal of excreta. Iti is 


is to be done with it? To build a great viaduct across Long Island 


_ the discharge of the sewage of New York and the cities adjoining, seems ~ 
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the one thing which vitiates the air, saturates the soil, and fills otherwiaall >, 
desirable homes with poison. Recent reports make Newport a very hot-_ 4 
bed of preventable disease, and nearly all the other places by the sea are — 
complained of because the make-drift sewers are defective, and are merely 
so many ways for conducting back to the houses, in the form of sewer- a 
gas, the excreta which was sent from it in the blind hope that its removal ~ 
with the aid of water was the last of it. Like many other things it 
comes back to plague the inventor. Many hands make light work. 
If every house, mill, and factory, was supplied with a furnace for the 4 
cremation of its offal, refuse, and excreta, much of public expense would. 
be saved as well as meh of public health and human life. The Sazz-_ 
tary Engineer —a publication of great value to sanitarians—recently — 
called attention to the Bronx river, within the limits of New York city, ~ 
which is polluted and rendered offensive by the refuse from tanneries and — 
gas-works on its banks. There must be some means of preventing this — 
nuisance. ‘The sewage of the growing village of West Farms, which is — 
included in the city, and is on the banks of this stream, is now either not 
removed at all, or else goes into the stream. ‘The disposal of the sewage — 
of this whole territory eet soon become a question of vital importance — 
to the residents. The Bronx cannot receive it without being made a pest- ~ 
breeder. It ought not to be discharged into Long Island Sound, and be — 

carried back and forth by the tides. There is an opportunity here for 
a great deal of study by sanitarians.. The disposal of the sewage which — 
drains into the Harlem river is of even more moment, and will in a short 
time become a serious nuisance. ‘The population between Eighth and 
First avenue is increasing, and the stream is narrow and tortuous at low 
tide and bordered by mud-flats. Even when these are filled in and the — 
river banks confined by the bulkheads of the proposed improvement, the 
stream will be nothing but a long and narrow open cesspool rising and 
falling with the tides. The sewage cannot be carried away by the tide, — 
and must continue in the river until its final decomposition. What, then, ~ 


Sound and across that island itself, and then a tunnel far out into sea, for 


to be the only solution of the problem under present plans. That is, of © 
course, out of the question, even if it was a final solution of the difficulty, — 
which it would not be. Fire will save the Bronx and the Harlem rivers, — 
and the sound, and the ocean, and the people, and fire alone. Rochedale, — 
in England, furnishes partial proof of its efficacy. Re 

So, too, in a measure does the pneumatic-air plan of Liernur, which | 
has proved such a blessing to Holland. But even these systems can be 
improved upon bya Se Bee in each house, in which not only the excreta, 
but all the refuse of houses, mills, and factories, may be cremated. «Fire 
destroys utterly. Water does not always kill. Dr. Joseph Wilson, © 
medical director of the navy, in his excellent treatise on ‘* Drainage for , 
Health,” says, ‘‘ There is an effort to stop cesspools from leaking into 
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isterns ; but this is done by emptying the cesspools and sewers into 
' the rivers. We are told that organic matter (stercoral matter) thrown 
into a yiver is quickly diluted and oxidized, so that if the water flows a 
5 “mile or wo it becomes sufficiently pure. There are some truth and much 
fallacy a ahout this statement. ‘The oras and embryos of tapeworms and 
some othek entozoa do perish and decay in the course of time, if cast into 

~ the river ; But some of them are a long time before they perish ; and some, 
probably, live in this situation long enough to become the parents of mil- 
ions, and thus to continue pideopitely: Physicians cannot resist the 
accumulating ‘evidence that typhoid-fever infection is composed of 
definite organisms, ‘* probably living.” Dilution separates the infective 
germs, so that any particular cup of the water is less likely to contain the 
deadly portion; but the numerous cases of typhoid fever prove that the 
poison is still present, and in such condition as to cause disease and death. 

_ The deaths from this disease, caused in this manner, in each of the large 
"cities, amounts to several hundred every year.” ‘The same writer (Sect. 
28) says, ‘‘ Boston has her Cochituate lake and Pegan brook; and there 
is no actual need for chemistry to tell us that the brook is dirty. New 
York has her Croton river and lakes; and there is no need of microscopy 
to tell us that the hotels, the sanitaria, and the manufactories, discharge 
dirt into the reservoirs. And Philadelphia has her Schuylkill river and 
her Fairmount park, where it is only necessary to walk about with the 
eyes open in order-to see that the sewage enters the river at Manayunk. 
The Delaware likewise receives sewage at Trenton, Bristol, Burlington, 
-and Holmesburg, as well as at Frankford and Kensington. The pollu- 
tion of rivers is the great difficulty with sewers.” ‘‘ Independent of the 
contamination of the drinking-water the sewer water often kills fish,” 
says Dr. Parkes, in his great work, ‘‘ A Manual of Practical Hygiene,” 
** creates a nuisance that is actionable, and silts up the bed of the stream.” 
Referring to Franklin’s experiments on the water of the Irwell, which 
receives the sewage of Manchester, giving Dr. Letheby’s statement that 
sewage may be perfectly oxidized in nine miles, when mixed with 
twenty times its bulk of water, he says that ‘‘ oxidation of sewage in 
running water cannot be depended on for perfect safety.” In the Massa- 
chusetts Report, 1879, ‘‘ Suggestions on Sewerage,” the statement is 
_ made that ‘‘ the admixture of sewage, which would be held to constitute 
pollution, cannot be exactly stated; but may be as slight .as one part of 
sewage to one hundred of water.” Mr. A. Anthony Nesbit, who has 
conducted a long series of experiments, in regard to the detention of 
chloride of lime in water, says that ‘‘ in small quantities it is rapidly re- 
duced by the action of the organic matter in the water, which fact must 
not be lost sight of, and every hour’s delay in testing it makes it more 
difficult to indicate pollution. The wastes of mills and factories, as well 
as those of dwellings, are poison to the rivers and the streams, and 

_ excreta is dangerous in the sewer as well as in the privy, and in the 
_ river as sewage. In using sewage on farms,—a more or less costly 
¥ Freee ton, — there is also danger if it is not used as it comes rece from 
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the sewers. If putrefaction has commenced there is danger from a dealt 
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ly efluvium. Even poudrette is dangerous, from its liability to ferment 
and occasion typhoid fever among persons itumenete it or engaged in the ; 
navigation of vessels carrying it as merchandise.” The principal ob- .: 
jection to Liernur’s pneumatic-air plan is that in times of epidemics the — 
pipes would have to be disinfected and washed with water to remove the 
adhering particles of excreta. Carbonization of sewage in retorts, witha 
or without previous admixture with charcoal in retorts, has been proposed 
in India, and Mr. Stanford has proposed the addition of sea-weed char- — 
coal and subsequent distillation. These plans are now being tried in ~ 
England. In Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham, the excreta collected — 
in pails is reduced to small bulk by Panes in an apparatus called a { 
Concreter, the ammonia being fixed by the sulphuric-acid fumes produced — 
by the other processes of heating refuse and rubbish. By this means the J 
contents of the pails are reduced one-twelfth and a valuable manure is 
obtained, which may be either in the form of poudrette or mixed with 
a little charcoal; but in either state it requires the utmost care in 
handling. There is no real safety save by cremation. Yankee ingeniielll 
once directed in this channel will doubtless be equal to the emergency, — 
and provide just the kind of cheap furnace or stove necessary for the 
purpose. By this means, and this alone, can the ultimate of sanitation — 


\ ae 


be realized. i 
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Some SANITARY, PHYSICAL, AND EDUCATIONAL AD- 
VANTAGES OF INTERIOR OPEN AREAS 
IN LARGE CITIES. 


By T. NEWELL, M.D., 
Providence, RI. 


LARGE cities are the graves of our population. Asa general rule, the 
chances of life lessen as the population becomes more dense. The mor- 
tality is greater in crowded cities, and in the crowded parts of the city, 
very much in proportion to the crowding. ‘There are dense localities in 
almost all large cities that are notoriously unhealthy. Thus, Liverpool, 
with a population twice as dense as that of London, loses two thousand 
seven hundred and fifty more lives annually, in proportion to her popu- 
lation. It was ascertained, from reliable data in Scotland, a few years 
ago, ‘‘that the mortality in the towns was one-third higher than it was 
in rural districts; and that, could the mortality of the towns be brought 
_down to that of the ‘mainland purely rural districts,’ sue the average 
life of the town would be increased about fifteen years.” 

From the twenty-fifth report of the English Registrar General we 
learn that Liverpool, with a population of one hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand to a square mile, had a death-rate of 34.8 in a thousand, 

and Manchester, witha population of one hundred thousand to a square 
mile, had a death-rate of 33.7 in a thousand, while the rural districts of 
_ England, with a population of five thousand four hundred less to a square 
_ mile, had a death-rate of only 16.8 in a thousand. 

‘Thus, we see that the chances of life at that period were twice as 
good in the rural districts of England as in Liverpool and Manchester. 
“Since the time of this report the mortality of these cities has been greatly 
reduced. 

The death-rate in some sparsely populated districts of our own coun- 
_ try is reported fourteen in a thousand; that of Michigan, for 1876, was 
13.9 inathousand. - 

If we refer to the old cities of Europe we shall find that they have 
_ greatly improved their ventilation and reduced their death-rate, during the 

last half century, by the construction of interior open areas. They have 
taught us valuable lessons upon this subject. 

_, Formerly these cities were surrounded by high walls of defence, which 
enclosed a crowded population ; the houses were high, the streets narrow 
Bend Repo us: more often mere lanes and alleys, with little ventilation. 





Disease consequently made fearful ravages among the population. Plague, 


_ astrous consequences of massing population densely in large cities, and of — 


_ butchers’ boys enjoys perfect health, — the full state of health that they are 


year Parliament was obliged to adjourn. So muddy was the water that 
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cholera, and other malignant diseases, destroyed multitudes of people. — 
By and by the walls were levelled and the moats filled in, and the spaces_ a 
they occupied were left as open areas and converted into parks, public: 
gardens, or boulevards, skirted with trees and other vegetation. Streets 
were widened, broad avenues were built, the population became more 4 
scattered, and the city better ventilated. Then the more fatal diseases ~ 
disappeared, the mortality greatly diminished, and the people became - 
more vigorous and strong and the cities got to be more prosperous. ; 
The sanitary history of London and Pare strikingly illustrates the dis- j 
the important sanitary and material advantages of opening up a crowded’ } 
population to sunlight, fresh air, and green foliage, by the constructaa™ 
of broad avenues, open squares, Bance and gardens. 
Let us look at London. Betwen 1681 and 1690 London hada ool 
lation of a little over half a million, and a death-rate of forty-two in- 
a thousand. During the next century the death-rate was reduced to 
thirty-five in a thousand, with a slight increase of its population. During — 
the last century the death-rate was brought down to twenty-three in a_ 
thousand. One year, 1872, it was twenty-two in a thousand, with an 
enormous increase of population to nearly four millions. — 
' Thus we see that the mortality of London has not increased with the ¥ 
growth of the city, but has diminished, pard passz, with this increase, and — 


now it is not only the largest, but about the healthiest, city in the world; — 
and yet, says Sir Arthur Helps, ‘‘it is a place where nobody except ~ 































capable of enjoying.” It can be confidently asserted that sanitary measures 
have been mainly instrumental in bringing about the remarkably low 
death-rate in’ London, especially the opening up of broad avenues, — 
squares, parks, and gardens, which have been aptly called the ‘‘ lungs of © 
London.” Since 1860 London has spent many millions of pounds 
sterling in the construction of works to carry the sewage beyond the 
possibility of its return to the city by the tide, and in bringing pure water 
into the city. Previous to this period,.from the presence of filth, the 
Thames was in the worst possible condition, emitting a most intoleralil 


<t 


odor, infecting the air on both sides of the river, far mad near, so that one — 


a white body, dropped into it ona bright, sunny day, — an experiment per- ~ 
formed by the great scientist Faraday, in 1842, —disappeared on going 
half an inch below the surface. Yet the drinking-water, more or less” 
imperfectly filtered for a large part of the population was drawn from 
this great sewer, whose filth was twice daily tossed backwards and 
forwards by the fluctuations of the tide, and thus made to infect the sure 
rounding atmosphere with its foul odor. After the construction of these 
costly Aye some e may Hays supposed that no more deaths would occut 
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-may have had in bringing about this desirable change in the mortality, 


inasmuch as other sanitary improvements were being made during the 


period of the construction of these works. Previous to these betterments, 
in spite of the bad condition of the Thames, London had reduced its 
mortality from forty-two to 24.1 per thousand. Now, what measure has 


_ done so much to bring about this desirable result as the improvements in 


the ventilation of the city, by the construction of interior open areas? 

If we look at the sanitary history of Paris we shall find it similar to 
that of London. The former has always been more crowded and the 
death-rate higher. The average density is ninety-six persons to one 
acre, while the old city has as many as three hundred and thirteen to the 
acre; the latter has an average density of five hundred and fifty-six, 
while the more crowded parts have one hundred and seventy-four per 
acre. Formerly the houses of Paris were generally crowded together 
without order or care as to the length and breadth of the alleys by en 
they were reached. ‘Thus arranged, the ordinary death-rate was ey per 
one thousand, ordinary years. This has been gradually amended, till, 
during the last ten years, the death-rate has been 23.9 in a thousand. 


_ The same sanitary causes have brought this about.as in the case of Lon- 


don. Immense improvements have been made in Paris. Stately avenues 
have been driven through old, thickly populated portions of the city, 
through massive walls and densely packed houses, thus opening up to 
the sun, air, and trees, unhealthy parts of the city. Public squares have’ 
been made where houses and other old buildings stood. Much of the 
garden of the Louvre was once crowded with old buildings; even the 


great ‘square of the Louvre was once packed with alleys. Not many 
_ years ago the old city of Paris was a disgrace to its civilization. It con- 


tained many streets, alleys, and lanes without ventilation or sunlight ; 


’ districts where an entire population were languishing and dying. Now, 


since the new and important works have been carried out, the sun shines 
everywhere. Streets have been enlarged, and every one has sufficient 


air to breathe, so that Paris has now few unhealthy alleys. Says a 


recent writer: ‘‘’ The masses of vegetation which are everywhere dis- 
tributed amongst the population clean the air by absorbing the miasmatic — 
exhalations, thus enabling every one to breathe freely.” 

_ Frankfort-on-the-Main was formerly surrounded by high walls of defence, 
and, according*to Dr. John R. Dix, was ‘‘ noted for the prevalence of 
scrofulous diseases and a great number of cripples and rickety persons. 


_ These walls were at length razed, and the area they occupied was con- 
verted into a broad, open space, nearly encircling the city, laid out asa 


garden, or used as a public promenade. This open area became very 


_ valuable, not only for exercise and recreation, but especially as a ventilation ° 


of the city ; for, after the lapse of one generation after the removal of the 
ramparts, the physical characteristics of the population had changed, and 
the cripples had disappeared.” 

_ We are informed by Hon. George H. Snelling, Boston, that the plague 
uniformly originated in Grand Cairo, and spread thence over the whole 





East. A hill of moderate elevation lay in the direction of the prevailing — 
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wind at that place. This hill, by recommendation of the medical men of © 
Europe, was levelled. The stagnant air in which the disease originated a 
no longer furnished a nidus for it. Since that time this terrible scones b. 
of the East has scarcely been heard of. > 
We have all been saddened by the high death-rate in New York city i 
during the past summer. Is not the overcrowding of the population, the — 
want of a proper ventilation of the streets, lanes, or alleys, the great — 
primary cause of it? Children living in the crowded neighborhood of — 
New York never get a full breath; never visit the country or the parks, 
for they are so far away. a 
The Central Park Gatimmigsioniers for the year 1872 tell us that ** am 
majority of those who frequent the park are people in comfortable cir- § 
cumstances; and that to the great body of citizens it is too difficult of ~ 
access to be of use except on special occasions.” Dr. Stephen Smith has — 
suggested the plan of sending children of the poor, two, three, or four times | 
a week, to Central Park, during the hot months. The difficulties of sending ~ 
the children of the poor of eae cities, miles away, to a park, are not 
likely to be overcome; so they will die in large numbers in the filth and _ 
foul air of their own homes, or grow up to feebleness, and to find an early 
grave from consumption, unless measures are taken to improve the — 
sanitary condition of their own homes. ‘The ventilation of the streets — 
should, if possible, be improved. Open squares should be brought to 
them, as is done in Paris. Says Dr. S. Smith, ‘‘ Thousands of children # 
perish every summer for want of pure air, shade, and fresh water.” ‘é 
Is not the high death-rate in New York, during the past summer and | 
every summer, a lamentable evidence of the fatal errors that men com- 
mitted in the early plans of the city, in neglecting to provide interior 
open areas, —errors that are now hard to correct? But New York is not the © 
only city that has made these mistakes. Indeed, it would be hard to find” 
one that had not made them. There is Chicago, and many more. Says Sir 
Arthur Helps, ‘‘ In providing open spaces me recreation in and near large 
towns, sundry benevolent persons have already bestirred themselves and 
have effected much good.” ‘* But, if all the benevolent, powerful people — 
were to interest themselves for a whole generation in effecting suc 1 
objects, too much would not be done to overtake the consequences of form 
mer oversight and neglect.” It has been truly said the time would soon 
come when only a limited number of people would be permitted to a 
square mile. a 
The ventilation of streets is as important as the ventilation of houses; 
for of what use is it to let foul air out, unless the streets are so well venti- | 
lated that you can let pure air in? Noxious emanations come from sew- — 
ers, cesspools, house-drains, excreta of every description, streets, lanes, and 
alleys, animal life and animal and vegetable decomposition, from the sur- _ 
faces of polluted waters, and from the surfaces laid bare by the ebbing tide of 
these waters. The nearer we are to these impurities the more obnoxious — 


} 
they are. When most copiously evolved, under the most unfavorable cir- 
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4 cumstances, they are quickly diluted by contact of the open air, and their 


evil effects are less experienced the further they go from the place of 
origin. The temperature greatly influences their evolution, and the cur- 
rents of air determine the direction and extent of their influence. ‘They 
are not only the direct cause of most infectious diseases, but the cause of 


_amultitude of infirmities. They deteriorate the constitution, and create a 


liability to succumb to disease or accident. The diseases of such persons 
who inhale them are usually of a debiltiating type, and tend to death 
rather than recovery. Their recuperative powers are inefficient. Foul 
odors are signals of danger. They not only injure the people in the 
streets, but enter our dwellings, visiting alike the sick and the well, 
diminishing the chances of recovery to the former, and impairing the 
health and strength of the latter. 

We want interior open areas in large cities as pleasant, healthful, con- 
venient resorts for the people: for the tired workman after his day’s work 
is done, and for his wife and children, to which they can escape from the 
noxious environment of their home; for the sick, the infirm, and the 
aged; for the child wizzened from cholera infantum, paralyzed from 
diphtheria, or distorted from scrofula; and for the emaciated victim of 
consumption. ‘These, having escaped from the filth and noxious air of 
the sick-room, can find untold benefit from a few hours’ exposure to the 
sunlight, fresh air, and green foliage, and a rest and improvement which 
no drug can give. Many lives may be thus saved. What emotions of 
pleasure must the poor invalid experience as he crawls out from his 


_ gloomy and pestilent home, and looks upon the foliage, the lawns, the 


flowers, the water, and the works of art, of a well-kept park, all rejoicing 


in the bright sunlight ! 


The sanitary and picturesque advantages of a suitable proportion of 
pure water in an interior park are inestimable. It has been said that 
** water is to the land what the eye is to the face.”’ The Bois de Bou- 
logne has two lakes, excavated at vast expense, containing an area of one 
hundred and seventy-four acres. The Serpentine, of Hyde Park, Lon- 


don, was excavated to the depth of forty feet, so pleasing is the view of 


water in a place of public resort. It moistens, refreshes, and cools the 
atmosphere coming in contact with it, and thus creates currents of air 
which sweep through streets in the neighborhood. Especially is this 
the case with interior tidal basins from the ocean, the temperature of 


which remains nearly the same through the year; and here cool water 


comes into a city twice every twenty-four hours. The remarkably low 
death-rate of London may be partly occasioned by the salutary influence 
of the Thames, which is there a thousand feet wide, and passes nearly _ 
through the centre of the city. 
Says an able writer on the parks of Paris,” 6 We plant trees for their 
Sanitary influence.” Dr. Rauch’ gives a ‘ series of facts, clearly proving 
‘Hon. Horace Mann. 


?°'W. Robinson. 
® John H, Rauch, M.D., Pudlic Parks, 
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‘that the infection and diffusion of malaria or noxious emanations are ar- _ 


which these putr id waters engender. 
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rested by trees, whose structure and canopy of foliage act in a threefold — 
capacity: first, as a barrier to break the flow ; second, as an absorbent of 
those emanations ; third, as eliminators of oxygen.” The first fact he gives © 
is, that in former days there existed on the south side of Rome, a thick — 
forest, which protected the southern portion of the city and the neighbor- — 
ing district from the baneful influence of the effluvia of the Pontine — 
marshes. After the removal of this forest the country became proverbial — 
for its unhealthiness. Another ‘‘ fact” he gives, on the authority of Drag 
Lewis. Negro quarters were located ‘‘ on the first prairie elevation | 4 
above the low lands of a small creek, the fourth of a mile from the houses. ; 
The belt of low grounds frequently overflowed, causing water to remain — 
in the holes over the entire breadth after the subsidence of the stream a 
but it was well shaded by a dense foliage, the plantation lying on the © 
prairie in the rear of the cabins. This foliage was at length cleared — 
away. Up to that time, some eight or ten years, the negroes living in © 
this quarter had enjoyed uninterrupted health.” . The first summer after — 
the forest had been cleared away ‘fever prevailed among the negroes — 
with great violence, continuing till frost. The negro quarters were after- 
wards removed to the opposite side of the creek, about the same distance i. 
from it, but with an intervening growth of timber, and no fever has ocall 
curred in the place since.” ‘¢ Whole families,” says Mr. Bartlett, ‘* have 
resided near the Pontine marshes, and, by the intervention of shrubs and 
trees, have escaped for years the noxious effects of the nephitic poison 
991 

Dr. Rauch gives several other instances of the disastrous eflects of ree 
moving trees, some of which occurred during our late war of the rebellion. | 
The ancient Romans recognized the sanitary advantages of trees in ab- 
sorbing noxious effluvia. a 

In this we see the beautiful harmony of nature, that while animal life i: 
is constantly evolving deleterious products, vegetation as constantly de- d 
mands and absorbs it to support its own vitality. Of the great sanitary 
value of trees in the interior of cities there can be no doubt.’ Their cooling 
and humid influence is refreshing. Their glory and beauty are charming, | 

The physical advantages of interior open areas are second only to their — 
sanitary advantages. The vigor and strength of those who frequent 
parks are greatly promoted, and what is of more importance to the ~ 
people of our cities, especially to the children, than an increase of physi- 
cal stamina? Multitudes of children in cities are confined in small, 
poorly ventilated, and filthy tenements nearly the whole time. Some of © 


ing a living for them. When they get into the public schools they are 
but little better off. They are there physically stultified, mentally glori- 
fied, and socially exalted above their future position in life. The appli- 
ances of our school system are mainly at war with nature. It fits ther 
for show and sham in the world, but not for getting an honest living. 


1 Public Parks, from Thompson’s Annals. 5 
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Little is being done at home or at school to develop their physical 
‘powers. The play-grounds in large cities are limited. Can children, 
exposed to such sanitary influences and subject to such training, grow up 
healthy and strong, capable of self-support and of being producers? We 
want suitable grounds for play and other physical exercises in the central 
parts of every city, such as you find in the open squares and parks of 
Paris. The Romans devoted one portion of the park to the exercise of 
athletic games. 

We want interior open areas to make locomotion pleasant. We need 
more muscular exercise in the open air, and walking is one of the pleas- 
antest and best. Our business men, who cannot see any advantages to 
be derived from an interior open resort, unless it in some way directly 
contributes to the profits of their business, greatly need the invigorating 
influence of daily walking in pure air. Says Sir Arthur Helps: ‘‘ It seems 
a small thing to say, but it is a most serious thing with regard to the hap- 
piness of mankind, that a busy man, in these great centres of population, 
cannot, after the toils of the day, take a walk into the country ; and there 
are hundreds of thousands of people that are so environed by houses that 

practically they never do it.” What shall we say of the physical needs 
of the women of our large cities? The time was, half a century or more 
ago, when they thought little of walking four or five miles daily. Since 
conveyances have been brought to their doors half a mile taxes their 
powers to the utmost. With the disuse of their limbs in walking has 
come the inability to walk, and with this failure in muscular strength 
has come a host of physical infirmities. Transmit these infirmities, 
intensified as they are likely to be, and where shall we find the mothers 
of stalwart men of the next generation? Our women, most of all, need 
convenient, attractive open areas for walking. 

The educational advantages of interior open spaces are, by no means, 
unimportant. People are very apt to think that the schools alone educate 
our children. ‘This is an error. The education of the home, the street, 
the church, the store, the theatre, the play-ground, the saloon, and other 
surroundings of a great city, are much more potent. Uncleanness and 
impure air intensify evil influences and diminish good ones. Clean 
hands and a pure heart are inseparable. 

Says the late Dr. Clarke, of Boston: ‘‘ Foul air prompts to vice, and 
oxygen to virtue, as surely as the sunlight paints the flowers of our gar- 
den. The tired workman, who, after the day’s labor, needs the repose and 
the relaxation of home, is apt to be driven from it by the close atmos- 
phere of the house and the street in which he lives. He would, if he 
could, get into the fresh air of the country; but as he cannot do this he 
seeks the relief which drink and other excitements yield. If there was 
an attractive park convenient, he would seek it as instinctively as the 
plant stretches toward the light. The varied opportunities of a park 
would educate him and his family into the enjoyments of open-air pleas- 
ures. Deprived of these he and his are educated into the ways of disease 
and vice by the character of their surroundings. 
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Disease, ignorance, vice, and crime crowd into cities. There they find : 
their surest protection and safe retreats. Their influence moulds. Mul- — 
titudes of young enter the lowest forms of humanity. Cities should — 
counteract these pernicious tendencies by furnishing elevated and health- 4 
ful attractions. A park advantageously located, with its trees, its lawns, — 
plants, and flowers; its variegated surface, its waters, its works of art, 5 
and all the beauty with which such scenes are flooded, would supplement — 
the school and the church in reforming, educating, and elevating the com- ~ 
munity, and would lessen vice, corruption, and intemperance. 

M. Robert Mitchell tells us that before the establishment of Paris 
squares the children went out but little; it was thought useless to dress 
them and make them clean, because they never went out of their own 
neighborhoods. ‘The fresh air for them was only the threshold of vitiated 
atmosphere. With painful emotions he often saw the little, ragged, pale 
creatures, who apparently never thought of the filth in which they were 
obliged to live. 

‘¢ Now,” he says, ‘‘ thank God the dark picture has become bright. — 
Within a few steps of the poor man’s house there are trees, flowers, 
plants, and gravel-walks, where his children can run about, and seats 
where their parents can sit together and talk. Family ties are strengthened, — 
and the workman soon understands Sa there are calmer and more moral — 
pleasures than those of the wine-cup.” A child must not be allowed to ~ 
be ragged for fear of being observed, and as he saw hundreds of children © 
running, and jumping, and filling their lungs with country air that has — 
been brought into Paris, he could not help saying to himself, ‘‘ that, — 
strengthened and developed by continual exercise, these youngsters would — 
one day form a true race of men, which would give the State excellent — 
soldiers, good laborers for our farms, and strong artisans for our factories.” * a 

He tells us that squares were established in those neighborhoods where 4 
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the atmosphere required to be constantly purified, and to this end trees of ~ 
a particular sort were chosen for their power of absorption, and that the ~ 
establishment of these squares ‘‘ tends to regenerate the human race by — 

the development of the physical forces by exercise in the open air; it im- _ 
proves the morals of the people, by allowing the workingmen to exchabeaa é 
the dirty wine-shop for an agreeable resting-place and a pleasant walk.” 2 
Dr. Rauch tells us that ‘‘ it will be seen that public parks may be 
regarded as an unerring index of the advance of people in civilization — 
and refinement.” * The children of our schools, especially the younger — 
portion, should be often taken out to parks by their teachers, for physical ~ 
exercise, recreation, amusement, and instruction. There various games 
may be practised. At our parks children should not only find health, but — 
an idea. They should there be taught lessons in natural history on the — 
relations of vegetable and animal life and the growth of plants. A por- — 
tion of ground should be set apart in our parks, especially adapted for — 
the education of children. A bent may be thus given to the youthful © 


1'W. Robinson, Parks of Paris. 
* Public Parks. : 
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> mind, tastes formed for the cultivation of the soil, —a subject at present 
~ too much neglected. 


A public garden in the interior of large cities is exceedingly instruc- 


tive, attractive, and valuable. It should be its object to show living 
examples of the vegetation of the country, to grow in the open air plants 
from other countries of benefit for use or ornament; and also to display, 
as far as possible, the vegetation of distant and other countries. Gardens 
and orchards have to be replenished; their planting in cities and towns 
should be made more beautiful and varied. The pure, invigorating 
pleasures and material benefits of good gardening should, as far as pos- 
sible, be brought to the doors of every owner of a rood of land, and a 
new charm given to the occupations of the gardens, and an increase to 
the much-needed physical vigor of our people. A public garden is a 
very suitable place for the works of art. 

In the preceding considerations I have recounted some of the errors 
- committed in the early architecture of the cities of Europe, the disastrous 
consequences that followed, and the surprising sanitary benefits that suc- 
ceeded, their correction, by the better diffusion of their population, that 
we may profit by the lessons they have taught us, —lessons that seem to 
me to be of the utmost importance. It was not necessary to go to Europe 
to find mistakes in the early plans of cities. Probably there is hardly a 
_ city in this country that has not committed them, —errors that can never be 
remedied. But the mistakes of the old cities of Europe seem to be more 
palpable, and their correction more complete. The importance of retain- 
ing and improving, in all cities, general interior open areas, as ventilators 
and as public resorts for the people, cannot be overestimated, and the 
sooner the community is aroused to its urgency the better, for many cities 
are yearly losing opportunities of securing very desirable localities for 
‘squares, parks, or public gardens. Several small parks in the interior of 
cities are of infinitely more value than large ones outside, or in the out- 
skirts. Says an able writer,’ ‘‘ The slight good effected by fine parks 
placed in or towards the outskirts of a city is as zoth¢ng' compared with 
what may be carried out by retaining or opening up interior open spaces, 


_ Squares or avenues, and improving them.” Their value greatly depends - 


on the convenience with which they are used, ‘‘ those being the most 
valuable, other things being equal, through which the greatest number 
of people may be induced to pass without serious hindrance or incon- 
venience.” ” 

1'W. Robinson, — Parks of Paris. 

* American Cyclopedia. 
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IS TUBERCULAR CONSUMPTION A CONTAGIOUS AND” 
PARASITIC DISEASE? 


By BELA COGSHALL, M.D., 
Of Flint, Michigan. 


THE title of this paper indicates that this important question is not as 
yet fully set at rest ; that the medical world is still divided on the subject BS 
and these indications. are borne out by the facts. For while it is now | 
generally conceded, by those who have given the subject due consideration, 7 
that its communicability from animal to man and from person to person — ' 
has been conclusively demonstrated, there are those high in authority in | 
the medical world, eminent observers, who question fia truth of this, and 
say it is not yet satisfactor ily proved. 

That the proper solution of this much-mooted question is of the greatest 
importance to the human race need hardly be asserted, when we take into — 
consideration the fact that this disease kills more vee than all hel 
plagues, all the famines, and all the wars put together; that one-eighth — 
of the human race fall victims to this fell destroyer: We regard it as one ~ 
of the most important questions now agitating the medical and sanitary@ 
world. 

It may seem presumptuous in us, one of the humble workers in the field 
of sanitary science, to discuss so formidable a subject, — a subject which 
has divided, and is dividing, the most learned and able observers and ~ 
pathologists of our times, over which a most formidable intellectual battle 
has been fought, which might appropriately be termed pe battle of the 
giants. ee 
Having been a member of this Hpee and philanthropic Association - 
for several years, and a close observer of its work, —an Association which | ‘ 
ought to be eminently practical in its views and aims, and which is sup-— 
posed to discuss all questions pertaining to sanitary science, —yet we 
have been surprised to see the many important questions extensively 
treated and discussed at its meetings, while this subject, which is of such 
paramount importance, has been passed by and ignored. Consequently 
we have concluded, although it may seem presumptuous, to briefly dis-— 
cuss the subject, in order to bring it before the Association, that it may — 
receive some of the attention its importance demands. It is not our ‘ 
purpose to enter into an exhaustive discussion of the subject, as time and 
space will not permit; but merely to offer for your consideration a brief 
and condensed summary of the more important experiments instituted, 
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the testimony bearing on the subject, trusting the discussions which fol- 
low will develop and bring out more in detail the many interesting and 


- important points connected therewith. 


That the question is one of vital importance, and is attracting the 
thoughtful attention of many throughout the land, is evidenced by the 
extensive discussions now going on, not only in the medical and sanitary 
journals, but by the secular press of the country; also by the extensive 
demand for a paper on the subject we had the honor to read at the 

State Sanitary Convention at Battle Creek, Mich., March, 1881,—a 
demand which has greatly surprised us, coming as it has from learned 
colleges, State Medical Societies, and from prominent men in nearly 
every State in the Union. 


CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS. 

In discussing the subject we shall not attempt to reconcile the conflict- 
ing interpretation of the words contagious and infectious, as some writers 
have done. The two words are defined as synonymes, and yet in their 
use it is easy to discover different shades of meaning; and yet many 


' writers use these adjectives interchangeably. Contagion, according to 


its derivation, signifies contact; and yet, in its common use, contact of 
person is not necessary for the communication of disease. The term 
used in this connection may not, as some writers claim, be accurate, 
scientific, or logical; yet we shall so use it, at the risk of being called 
illogical and unscientific by those who, by a hair-splitting attempt at 
scientific refinemént in the use of words, allow the vital question to be 
obscured. We shall use the word contagious in its broadest and most 
popular sense, which is synonymous with communicable, transmissible, 
and catching. 

The point we shall endeavor to keep in view in this discussion is, can 
consumption be communicated from one person to another in any other 
manner than by heredity, or from animal to man? These are the practi- 

cal questions in which sanitarians, as well as the common people, are, 
or ought to be, interested. 

From time immemorial, physicians, as well as the laity, have recognized 
the fact that consumption was in a certain degree contagious. He who 
will consult the literature of the last century will readily come to this con- 
clusion. Aristotle (330 B.C.) says: ‘‘ It makes the breath corrupt and 
offensive, and those who breathe it suffer ” ; and adds, ‘‘ the Greeks of his 


_ day generally believed in its contagiousness.”” Hippocrates had advanced 
_ this idea in his time (400 B.C.). Galen and many others of the old 


My 
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masters entertained the same views. Most authors, and some entire com- 


munities, believed in it, previous to about 1775. In Italy it was a common 


custom to disinfect houses where consumptives had died, and burn clothing 
they had worn. Morgani said he was afraid to dissect a consumptive. 
But this question, like many others, had its ebb and flow, so to speak. 
About a century ago a reaction took place, and, as in many other medical 
- questions, the fashion changed, and scepticism took the place of belief, 
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and for the last one hundred years but a few can be found who believed 
in its contagiousness. This opinion prevailed until Villemin,’ in 1865, 
startled the world by a series of articles on ‘‘The cause and nature of ~ 
‘tuberculosis, and its transmission by inoculation,” in which he main- — 
tained, by argument and actual experiments on lower animals, its com- — 
municability. He said: ‘‘ Tuberculosis is the effect of a specific or 
virulent causal agent; in one word, a virus. Introduced into an organism _ 
capable of being affected by it, this agent is reproduced, and at the same 
time reproduces the disease of which it is the essential principle and the — 
determining cause.” These experiments and deductions from so eminent 
an observer created, as we intimated, quite a commotion among the 
leaders of the medical world, many of whom went to experimenting to” 
ascertain for themselves if the conclusions of this eminent physician were 
correct. The result has been a heated controversy, in which some main- 
tain his grounds were tenable ; others that they were not; they said the , 
same results ensued if indifferent substances, such as parrbne of sen ate 
muscle, fatty liver, vaccine virus, cinnabar, analine blue, etc., were used. a 
The subject has been investigated experimentally quite thorauphly since 
then from different stand-points :— . 
1. By direct inoculation with tuberculous matter. a 
2. By its introduction as food into the alimentary canal. a 
3. By allowing atomized particles to be inhaled into the lungs. “4 
In summarizing these experiments we will not follow chronologically — “a 
the order in which they were published to the world, but rather follow ~ 
out each class separately. a 





DIRECT INOCULATION. 


The original experiments of Villemin came under the first class, — 
direct inoculation. His method was to take a small portion of the ~ 
tuberculous matter, as big as a pin’s head, from the body of a person or a 
animal afflicted with the diseases and introduce it beneath the skin of the | 
animal he experimented on, such as a rabbit or a dog. He found that — 
the wound speedily healed, but in four or five days the seat of inocula- ~ 
tion began to be red and swollen, and a tuberculous mass became 
developed there, causing an ulcerated wound. If these animals were | 
killed after the fifteenth day from the inoculation, tubercles were always — 
found in the viscera, and in the lungs there were usually abundant gray ~ 
granulations, as well as extensive infiltrated masses of tubercle ; while at a 
the seat of inoculation a caseous mass was usually found, surrounded by 4 
yellowish granulations. The corresponding lymphatic glands were en- — 

larged, and often contained scattered nodules of tubercle; some having ~ 
undergone caseous degeneration. He obtained the same results from in- — 
jecting hypodermically the sputa of phthisical patients in very small — 
quantities mixed with water ; even the blood of a consumptive after death — 
produced general tuber biveeian in rabbits.  ~ | :° 


» Gazette Medicale de Paris, December 16, 1865. ~ 
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To prove that it was really the tubercle inoculated which produced 
the tubercle found after death, he substituted in other experiments various 
materials, such as pus, the discharge of cholera, etc. ; but after their use 
no tubercle was found. 

He also experimented by taking his inoculating material from animals, 
especially from the bovine species; and his results were the same, con- 
vincing him that tuberculosis in the cow was identical with that in man. 
As a still further proof he inoculated a rabbit with material taken from 
a rabbit he had artificially rendered tuberculous. These, after death, 
showed the same tuberculous condition. 

Hoffmann’ inoculated two rabbits with cheesy: matter and produced 
miliary tuberculosis. 

Genondet* also inoculated with softened tuberculous matter, and 
found, on killing the animals five months afterward, a mass of cheesy 
and partially softened glands in this mesentery. 

Herard and Cornil* put on record their success in inoculating two 
rabbits with tuberculous matter, and their failure when other substances 
were used, such as inflammatory products. Petroft,* M. Simon,’ 
Chauveau,° and Bollinger,’ all reported that they had been able to 
verify the experiments of Villemin, Klebs, and Valentine,* experi- 
mented in this field. They introduced the tuberculous matter into the 
peritoneal cavity of animals. In those cases where they used true tuber- 
-culous matter there followed tubercular peritonitis, and then a general in- 
fection. In nineteen cases, where other than tuberculous matter was used, 
only negative results were obtained. They claimed tuberculosis was 
communicated by means of a specific germ, which Klebs claims to have 
isolated and rendered visible under a power of eight hundred to one thou- 
sand two hundred diameters. In order to test these assertions Schuler 
and Reinstadler® prepared a fluid, known as Bergman’s fluid, in which 
they propagated these germs or bacteria. . These artificially propagated 
bacteria were introduced into the organism of animals and invariably pro- 
duced tuberculosis. 

These experiments were several years before those of Koch, lately 
published, which are creating such a furor throughout the country, and 
_ which will be discussed further on. 

All of the experiments so far were performed on lower animals; but 
_ we have now to relate a very remarkable and conclusive experiment on 

the human subject. Three medical men of Syria, Greece, Demet, Paras- 
_keva, and Zallonis inoculated a man of fifty-five with tubercle. He 

' Deutsches Archiv fur Klinische Medicin, 3 Bd., S. 116, 1867. 
® Gazette hebdomadaire, 1867, No. 2. 

3 La Phthisie pulmonaire, Paris, 1867, page 555. 

4 Virchow’s Archiv, Bd. 44, S. 129. 
> Pathological Society, March 19, 1868. 

6 Receutl de Med. Vet., 1872, page 337. 

‘Archiv fur experimentelle Pathologie und Pharmakologie, Bd. 1, S. 356. 


8 Virchow’s Archiv, Bd. 44, S. 242. 
8 Archiv f. Exp. Path. 
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of the femor a Bee + whom death was inevitable, as he had refused toll AR: 


submit to amputation. His lungs were carefully examined and found to 
be sound. They inoculated ne upper portion of the right leg with ~ 


eighth day after the inoculation, from gangrene. At the necropsy there 


were found at the apex of the right lung seventeen small tubercles, vary- — 
ing in size from that of a mustard-seed to that of a lentil. ‘Two similar _ 


tubercles were found in the left apex, and two others in the liver. | 
The experimenters concluded that the embryonic state of the tubercles 
and their limited number were due to the short time since the inocu- 
lation. 


In 1877 some remarkable experiments were put on record by Cohn- 
heim’ and Solomonsen, which it seems to us are so striking and con-_ 


clusive that all doubts must disappear as to the inoculability of human 
tuberculosis into animals to the full extent asserted by Villemin. 

These experimenters introduced the tuberculous matter into the anterior 
chamber of the eye and then watched the changes as they occurred. A 
piece of freshly extirpated scrofulous lymph gland was introduced through 
a linear incision in the cornea into the anterior chamber of the eyes of 
Albino rabbits. After a few days the opacity of the cornea cleared up, as 


did also the aqueous humor caused by the operation, and the foreign’ 
material could be seen lying against the lens, where it remained for 


weeks, gradually growing smaller. At the end of about thirty days a 


sudden change appeared: there sprung up in the tissues of the iris a- 


number of small, transparent, grayish nodules, entirely different in appear- 


ance from what was produced if simple masses of inflammatory detritus — 


was used for the inoculation. The smallest amount of true tuberculous 


matter invariably produced first local, then general, tuberculosis. The 


fact that these collections or masses were tubercular was proved after the 


manner of the chemists in recognition of the action of poison, that is, by — 
insertion into the bodies of other animals. Cohnheim tried in vain to — 


‘excite tuberculosis in the iris by introducing non-tuberculous animal 
tissues of the most varied kind. 


Of the greatest significance is the fact that these experiments were 
undertaken in a spirit of scepticism, as Cohnheim was one of the most — 


pronounced opponents of the specificity of the virus of tuberculosis when 


first promulgated by Villemin. Cohnheim concludes everything depends — 


upon the virus. Harnsell and Baumgartner both verified these experi- 
ments. 

The latter took his virus from cattle killed from ‘‘ pearl disease,” 
communicates the disease.” 

Vogel * experimented, and with entirely negative results. 


1 Vorlesungen uber allegemein, Pathologie, Bd. 1, S. 607. 
* Deutsches Archiv fur Klinische Medicin, 2 Bd., S. 364, 1866. 
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or 
tuberculosis. He concludes ‘‘ there is some form of microccus which — 


‘ 


sputa from a phthisical patient. ‘Three weeks later there were signs of — 
commencing induration in the right lung. The patient died on the thirty- — 
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Lebert and Weiss? and Waldberg? all performed like experiments, 
but came to different conclusions. They regarded these tubercles as the 
result of simple inflammatory processes, and denied to it any specific 
character. 

Others have experimented, but time forbids mention here. ‘The above 
are the chief experiments by direct inoculation. 


INFECTION THROUGH THE ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


We will now consider the second class of experiments, with food con- 
taining the virus introduced into the alimentary canal. 7 
Gerlach * in 1869, then director of the Royal Veterinary School in 
Hanover, was the first who experimented in this direction. He obtained 
positive results in five out of six cases. Two rabbits, two swine, a lamb 
and a calf, were fed on milk from a cow afflicted with ‘‘ pearl disease,” or 
tuberculosis, for two or three months, when they died with tuberculosis. 
Klebs also experimented from this stand-point, and verified Gerlach. 
Jacob mentions that a dog that swallowed for some time the sputa of 
his tuberculous master showed on a post-mortem examination tuberculosis 
of the lungs and pleura. 
_ Professor Chauveau, of the Lyons Veterinary School, who has for years 
been experimentally studying the intimate pathology of the various cozfa- 
fia, presents conclusive proofs of the transmission of bovine tuberculosis. 
The success of his researches has afforded some startling results pertaining 
to the use of diseased meats, and his well-designed experiments on cattle 
have settled among comparative pathologists the question of the virulence 
of tuberculosis. The discovery that certain rich virulent matter can infect 
as readily through the digestive organs as by any other channel has given 
him a world-wide reputation. 

The celebrated Professor Orth, of Gottingen, has lately published his 
researches and experiments, from which we extract the following: ‘*‘ He 
fed fifteen animals with tuberculous matter from a diseased cow, nine of 

them became infected; of these four died. The remaining five became 
extremely emaciated and were killed. On examination nearly all of the 
organs of the body were found involved in tuberculosis.” Orth suggests 
that the infection is connected with bacteria, but was unable to demon- 
strate it. 

Prof. Colin, of the Albert Veterinary College, has contributed a series 
of observations on the communicability of tuberculosis, which are very 
conclusive, and shed a flood of light on this important sanitary question. 

The recent investigations of Prof. Bollinger, of the University of 
Munich, on the artifical production of tuberculosis as induced by the 


_consumption of diseased milk, are of the greatest importance. He 
claims that the milk of such animals has a preéminently contagious influ- 


_€nce, and reproduces the disease in other animals experimented on from 
1 Virchow’s Archiv, Bd. 40, S. 142. 


* Berlin Klinische Wochenschrift, 1867, Nos. 51, 52. 
° Virchow’s Archives, Bd. 51, S. 290. 
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that point of view. He believes that such milk, even when boiled, retains — 
its injurious properties. Further he maintains that beyond doubt the — 
tuberculosis of the human subject, though not completely identical with 
that of the cow, is yet strictly analogous to it, and that consequently the —~ 
wide prevalence of tuberculosis in the native herds —at least five per ~ 
cent. of which are affected — is a standing danger to the community. — 
Dr. Fleming’ of the British army, who has given the subject much ~ 
attention, says, ‘¢ That the tuberculosis of cattle is a transmissible dis- — 
ease, and can be conveyed not only to animals of the same, but also to — 
those of other species, in various ways, is now an established fact. 
Some of the best pathologists of Europe have furnished addi- 

tional testimony as to the readiness with which this transmission takes — 
place, not only by inoculation or ingestion, but also, it would appear, by — 
cohabitation of diseased with healthy animals. ‘There is every reason ~ 
to prohibit the use of milk from cows aflected with tuberculosis, and — . 
especially for infants, who mainly rely upon this fluid for their suste-— 
nance. As the commencement of phthisis is generally so insidious in — 
the human species, it is most difficult to arrive with any degree of cer-— 
tainty at the causes which directly induce or favor its development; but, 
from the evidence before us, it is to be feared that at least one of the 
sources must be referred to the utilization of the carcass, but more espe- — 
cially the milk, of phthisical cattle as food. It is certain that tuberculosis © 
is not uncommon, and that it is a destructive disease among dairy cattle ~ 
especially, and more particularly those of towns; that the udder of these ~ 
animals is one of the glands not unfrequently involved; that infants and 
adults consume milk in large quantities; and that phe is a very | 
prevalent’and fatal malady in ache human species, and chiefly among the ‘ 
dwellers in towns and cities.’ f 
Numerous experiments are on record bys such eminent men as Harnes, — 
Zurn, Roloft, Toussant, and others, which show conclusively that mate- q 
rial derived from cattle suffering from perlsucht, when inoculated or 
given as food to cattle, pigs, or ashe produces the same disease, resem- 2 
bling general tuberculosis; but space will not allow further evidence on h 


this point. wv 


EXPERIMENTS BY INHALATION. 


We shall now consider briefly some of the experiments performed to- 
ascertain if the disease is communicable by means of inhalation into the 
lungs. Tappeiner, of Meran, was the first, we believe, to experiment 
in this direction. He argued that, if consumption is contagious, it must, — 
in all likelihood, be conveyed by inhaling with the breath fine particles 
of tuberculous sputa, thrown into the air by coughing. To settle this 
point he selected eleven dogs, which were arranged in the following 
manner: The dogs were placed in cages, each about one cubic metre in 
dimensions; about a tablespoonful of sputa from persons affected with 
tuberculosis was diluted with water to three hundred or five see cubic” 


1 Veterinary Fournal, December, 1879. - , , 
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centimeters and then thrown into the cage by means of a large atomizer. 
Although the experiments varied, they usually lasted about two hours 
each day for three or four weeks. 

The dogs had apparently good appetites, presented neither cough nor 
diarrhea; they ate freely, and were cheerful and nimble without any 
symptoms of illness, unless a slight wasting and arrest of development. 
At first view the experiments gave a negative result. But the autopsy 
revealed a general tuberculosis; also the fact that the atomized liquid 
had penetrated the pulmonary cells, as was shown by coloring the solu- 
tion with carmine. 

These experiments seemed conclusive, but were somewhat weakened 
by those of Dr. Max Schotteleus, of Wurzbourg, who substituted the 
sputa of bronchitis for that tuberculosis (the experiments being alike in 
other respects), who claimed to obtain the same results. He afterward 
used indifferent substances, such as cheese, brain, and cinnabar, with vary- 
ing success. ‘he organic substances induced a local inflammation, with 
a tendency to the destruction of the parenchyma, accompanied by circum- 
scribed foci of inflammation in the lymph vessels and notable changes in 
the walls of the bronchi. ‘The inorganic substances did not produce any 
marked effect on the general economy. 

Tappeiner has repeated his experiments again with positive results. In 
the cases where phthisical sputa was used tubercles were found in four 
cases, the anatomical diagnosis resting on the authority of Drs. Israal, 

Gruitz, Friedlander, and Professor Virchow. In those cases where sputa 
from .bronchitis was used the results were negative. In regard to the 
experiments by Schotteleus he claims he used too large quantities, so that 
they acted as foreign or putrid bodies. 
_ The same conclusions are supported by the observations of Bertheau, 
which were made on dogs and rabbits, and in which he was careful to 
use other animals for control. 

Other experimenters, such as Sanderson, Fox, Colin, Freidlander, op- 
posed these views, and claimed the same results could be produced if non- 
tuberculous matter was used as the innoculating material. They claimed 
tubercles could be induced in the rabbit and guinea-pig with simple pus, 
caseous material of inflammatory origin, or with sarcoma; and it was 
maintained that such substances as analine blue, cinnabar, caoutchouc, 
cotton, caused similar effects. Then it was said by others that the lesions 
produced by Villemin and others were not tubercles at all, but simply in- 
flammatory lesions or embolic infarcets. Dr. Hippolyte Martin, of Paris, 
in a French journal, April, 1881, published some very interesting and 
conclusive experiments made to determine this question. The object of 
his original experiments was to show that inoculation with true tuber- 
culous matter was alone capable of producing true general tuberculosis, 
and all the lesions produced by the introduction of foreign bodies of a 
non-tuberculous nature were not true tubercle, but what he terms false or 

_pseudo-tubercle. He insisted that it was of prime importance that all these 
inoculations should be performed with strictly antiseptic precautions. The 
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non-infectious nature of pseudo-tubercles was best shown by attempting 
serial inoculations. ‘The second animal subjected to inoculation from 
pseudo-tubercular matter of the first, showed scarcely a local lesion, and _ 
the third showed no effects at all; whereas in true tubercle in a series of 3 
consecutive inoculations the virus seemed to be all the more active with — af 
every new animal operated upon. Dr. Martin’s experiments seem to y 
aga the following conclusions : — iy 

. Tubercle, inoculated locally, determined after incubation the for- — 
is of a local tubercle, and after a variable time general tuberculosis, 4 
and the virus seems to acquire increased activity by inoculation in sericea ‘ 
of animals of the same or allied species. 

2. But, if we inoculate with matter obtained from those non+tuber-— 
cular Scien bodies, they never give rise to tuberculosis, and after two, 
or at least three, terms of the series they even lose their power of pro-— i 
ducing a local inflammation, and become absolutely inoffensive. Ja 

2 Heres then,” he remarks, ‘‘ we have two inflammations: one specific, % 
infective, and truly tuberculous; the other non-specific, non- infective, — 
and not true tubercle; but both having the same anatomical structure, 
and the former differing from the latter by the presence of the propenaa™ ‘ 
of a morbific agent at the present time unknown. | P 

This unknown morbific agent, if we are to believe the latest investiga- 


yy 


tors, has been found and described. This brings us to a discussion of the My 
subject, oa 


IS IT A PARASITIC DISEASE? 
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Many writers on the subject have claimed this to be the case, and some a 
have announced the discovery of the specific germ. Schuller reported ~ 
having found micrococci in tubercular nodules. Aufrecht had seen in S, 
tubercle-mass a minute organism of rods and granules which to him — 
possessed the same significance. Klebs has demonstrated in tubercle a 
bacillus, which he held to be its specific germ. He asserts that minute 
micrococci occur constantly in tubercular matter, and they represent 
the matertes morbi (Klebs monas tuberculosum), by which artificial 
cultivation Klebs maintained that he has obtained this monas tubercu- — 


into animals. ve 

More recently Dr. Deutschmann, in a series of reliable experiments, 
confirmed the theory that human tubercular pus contains minute micro- 
cocci, similar to those observed by Klebs and Schuller. | Bi 

The theory originated by Dr. James H. Salisbury is, that consumption i 
is due ordinarily to the presence of the mycoderma acett. The bacilli — 
which he describes are simply the embryonic forms, the mycoderma@ — 
acett. Itisa vegetable parasite, and not animal. The evidence on which _ 
this theory rests is as follows: 1. In 1858 the propounder took one thou- 4 
sand and twenty-six hogs and fed them on farinaceous food containing — 
alcoholic and vinegar fermentation. In eight weeks’ time two hundred 
and forty-six swine died, — all the swine being more or less sick. One 
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hundred and four of than were examined after death, and found to have 


‘the physical appearance of consumption of the lungs. The vinegar yeast 
_was found in the blood of all examined, and traced to the lungs and skin ; 


per contra, after slaughter, no trace of tubercle was found in one hundred 
swine that had been kept in open air and fed on good, sound, sweet maize. 
2. He hired men by the month, and fed them on farinaceous food con- 
taining alcoholic and acetic-acid fermentations. After they had had con- 
sumption of the bowels the vinegar yeast was detected in the blood and 
sputa. 

But it remained for Dr. Robert Koch, member of the Imperial Board 
of Health, Berlin, to demonstrate their existence more conclusively, and 
to point out the proper method for their elimination and inspection under 
the microscope. March 24, 1881, in an exhaustive lecture, accompanied 
by illustrations, before the Berlin Physiological Society, he narrated his 
experiments, observations, and conclusions, so forcibly and practically 
that he has convinced most people, who are conversant with his labors in 
this field of experimentation, that tuberculosis is, beyond all doubt and 
_peradventure, a bacteria disease. 


*¢ By a certain method of coloring the preparations (methylin, violet, 
and resuvin) Dr. Koch was able in every instance to demonstrate the 
characteristic, motionless bacilli, especially in places where the process 
Was more recent, and more sparingly where the process was of longer 
standing, as in the giant cells. ’ 

‘* He succeeded in cultivating this bacillus outside of the animal body, 
and free from all admixture of foreign animal material, on a specially 
prepared blood serum gelatine. The bacillus grows very slowly, thrives 
only at a temperature of between thirty and forty deg. Cent., and also differs 
essentially in other Brapeces from other pathogenic bacilli and micrococci 


cultivated in a pure state.” 


~! 


With these bacilli, cultivated outside the body for two hundred days, 
from flask to flask, Dr. Koch succeeded in a series of experiments, con- 
ducted with-all conceivable precautions, in inoculating tuberculosis (and 


the ‘‘ pearl: disease ” of cattle, which shows the same bacilli) in a character- 


istic and decisive manner. Inoculation in different places, as well as 
injections into the circulation, produced acute miliary tuberculosis, and, 


after a longer interval, cheesy processes. He even succeeded, by means 
of these inoculations, in rendering tuberculous, in a comparatively short 


time, animals which otherwise enjoy immunity from the affection, such 
as dogs and rats. 

The parasite, as described by Koch, is a very minute, rod-shaped body, 
in its greatest eet having dimensions one-half to one- quarter the diam- 
eter of the red blood-globule. 

Koch investigated, besides, a large number of animals which had 
_ become the victims of tuberculosis by inoculation. The latter had been 
performed with all kinds of tubercular matter, viz., with gray and cheesy 
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of monkeys, rabbits, and guinea-pigs, spontaneously diseased with tuber 
culosis, etc. The number of animals infected in this manner was one 
hundred and seventy-two guinea-pigs, eighty-two rabbits, and five cats, — 4 
In all these the bacilli were not a single time wanting. ‘‘ Based upor — 
my very, numerous observations,” says Koch, ‘‘I consider it proved that, ; 
in all tuberculous affections of men and animals, these tubercle bacilli are 
present, which have been described by me, and which are distinguished 
from all other micro-organisms by the pecabian tes mentioned.” * 
Koch demonstrated clearly by control of animals, and by the whole — 
septic method of procedure, that a mistake with spontaneous tubercu- 
losis, or an accidental infection of the animals experimented upon with 
tubercular virus, is totally excluded, and that he is justified, therefore, 1 in 
contending — Ne 
‘¢ That the bacilli met with in the tubercular material are not accom= 
panying the tubercular process, but the cause of the same, and that we 
possess in the tubercular bacilli the actual tubercular virus.” If this is 
so, we can readily perceive we have at last gained the necessary knowl. 
edge to define exactly the disease which we understand by ‘* tubercu- 
losis,” — a thing impossible before a definite criterion for tuberculosis was — 
wanting. One considered miliary tuberculosis, phthisis, scrofulosis, perl- 
sucht, all one and the same morbid process; while others, with equal 
right, took them to be different maladies. In the future it will not be 
difficult to say what is tuberculosis and what not. Koch says: ‘* Not” 
the peculiar structure of the tubercle, nor its want of blood-vessels, nor 
the presence of giant cells, will determine the question; but the demon- 
stration of tubercle bacilli either in the tissues by color reaction, or by: 
cultivation upon stiffened blood serum. Considering this criterion as a 
guide, we have, according to my investigations, to believe miliary Leben ‘ 
culosis, caseous pneumonia, cheesy ereon Get tuberculosis of the intes- 
tines and of glands, perlsucht of cattle, spontaneous and inochi | 
tuberculosis of animals, all to be identical.” 


Koch adds, the vast majority of cases of tuberculosis have their begin- : 
ning in the respiratory passages, and that the infectious material become: Ss 
first apparent in the lungs or in the bronchial glands; so that the idea lies 
near, that the tubercle Paci are usually inhaled with the atmosphere, i 
being attached to dust particles. The manner in which they get into the 
air is made plausible, if we remember in what enormous quantities the 
tubercle bacilli, which are sojourning in the cavities, are expectorated by 
phthisical persons with the sputa, which are wafted in all directions. 
Koch was never able to find the bacilli in non-phthisical persons, not- 
withstanding he examined an equal number of such. He says drying the 
sputa does not deprive it of its virulence, and adds, ‘‘ This leads me to 
conclude that this dry phthisical sputa sticking to the floor, carpets, 
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clothing, etc., keep their virulence for a long time, and if inhaled as dust 
into the lungs may cause tuberculosis.” 

‘Ehrlich and Baumgarten have repeated these experiments, and pointed 
out improved methods of isolation, which may be found in London 
Lancet and Cincinnati Lancet for July 15, 1882. In this connection we 
have just seen a paper by Dr. Sternberg,a member of this Association, who 
has failed to find these bacilli described by Koch, although he has searched 
diligently and persistently. We hope, if he is present, he will give us an 
account of his experiments in this direction. This does not count for 
much against such a careful and painstaking observer as Koch, for one 
positive result counts for more than a score of negative. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


It seems to us that he who will carefully study and weigh these various 


- experiments by such painstaking and eminent observers can but come to 


the conclusion that tubercular consumption is a contagious and parasitic 
disease ; that it can be, and has often been, communicated to other 


animals by direct inoculation, by food taken into the stomach, and by in- 


- 







halation. It only remains to develop from the cultivated parasite tuber- 
culosis in man, as it has been by the natural tubercle, as mentioned in this 
paper, to complete the cycle of evidence, and to establish this discovery 
among the greatest facts of medical science. We are aware that the past 
is strewn with wrecks of supposed discoveries which time has shown to 
be imaginary ; still we shall hope for this all that is claimed. Although 
but few have been able to test this matter experimentally, yet many of us 
have seen striking cases in which it appeared evident the disease was 
communicated from person to person, sometimes taking several members 


out of the same family, and those who were not by any known means 


subject to any hereditary taints. 

We mention the following, coming under our own observation in the 
city of Flint, Michigan, it being in the family of M. B., an intelligent and 
industrious Irishman, whose family consisted of a wife and nine children, 


who were formerly healthy and robust. About nine years ago one of the 
‘sons, aladof fourteen years of age, contracted tuberculosis, and after a sick- 


ness ofa yeardied. Soon after this the father, then two daughters, caught 
the disease, and succumbed after a few months’ siege with this uncom- 
promising enemy of the human race. Other members of the household 
showed symptoms of the disease ; but, by timely treatment and removal 
from the infected house, they escaped with their lives. 

The following remarkable case is reported by Dr. H. Weber: A young 
man who had lost his mother, two brothers, and a sister of phthisis, and 
who himself had twice had hemorrhage from the lungs, had quite recov- 


ered, and married at twenty-seven, being then perfectly well. His first 


Wife was in good health, and came of a healthy family. She died of con- 
sumption after her third confinement. The man shortly married again 
an ‘* apparently healthy woman” ; and this second wife, after a year of mar- 


Tied life, died of ‘‘ galloping consumption.” He again married a healthy 
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young woman of twenty-five, belonging to an ‘‘ exceptionally healthy — 
family.” During her second pregnancy she developed symptoms of — 
phthisis, which ran a rapid course, and ended fatally in about eight 
months. Undaunted, this man married again, a fourth wife, of healthy — 
antecedents. ‘Three months after her first confinement she began to show 
symptoms of phthisis, and, notwithstanding two sea-voyages, died after nine 
months, with tubercle in liver, lungs, and spleen. Though the husband 
of these four wives, who was a sailor, remained in apparently good health, 
physical examination revealed the existence of morbid changes at the 
apex of left lung. Itis possible that the life at sea kept his disease in 
abeyance, for when he had to lie-by, on account of a severe fracture, the © 
disease became active, and he died of consumption within two years. 

A book might be filled with cases similar to the above ; but we forbear. | 

Then, if it be so, that consumption is a contagious disease, it behooves - 
us as sanitarians to see to it that the great source of infection — the sputa 
of phthisical patients —is done away with by their immediate destruc- ~ 
tion, thus preventing the germs being wafted with the air promiscuously 
about, endangering the heals and lives of nurses and attendants. 

We Spsuld also see to it that meat and milk infected with these para- — 
sites are not allowed to be eaten, or become articles of commerce. Much — 
can be done individually; but we need, above all things, in a matter of © 
this kind, necessary 


SANITARY REGULATIONS. 


It seems to us we need enlightened sanitary legislation. ‘The public 
health is involved, and its demands are absolute. There is no doubt but — 
the traffic in this country in diseased meat and milk is quite extensive, — 
and calls for prohibitory legislation. We ought to have a vigilant Board 
of Sanitary Inspectors in every State in the Union authorized to act in — 
every emergency. Public health has made such immense progress that 
no civilized government can well exist without having competent medical 
men. as health-advisers in public health matters. 

We believe the United States is the only civilized nation where the © 
machinery of government is not provided by law with a Board of Medical 
Counsellors. This National Association, which is supposed to reflect the 
enlightened sentiment of the country on public health matters, ought to. 
move in this matter at once. 

We sincerely hope this late discovery will lead to improved methods in - 


its therapeutics, but, above all, in its prophylaxis ; for the old adage, ‘* An 


ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” holds good in this case _ 
as well as others, 
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THE NEGRO MORTALITY OF MEMPHIS. 


By G. B. THORNTON, M.D., 
President of the Memphis Board of Health. 


Tue high negro mortality of Memphis, in comparison with that of the 
_ white population, which has increased for the first nine months of 1882 
over that of the two preceding years, and the high death-rate this gives 
the city as a whole, has induced the following comparison, with comment 
upon the causes for this excess. By the United States census of 1880 the 
population of the city was 34,000, — white, 17,293; colored, 16,707. 
The United States census, taken in the summer of 1880, shows 33,593 
(official). In the last annual report of the Board of Health the round 
number 34,000 was taken for convenience. This was thought too low at 
the time, especially for the white population. It was taken within one 
year after the yellow-fever epidemic of 1879, before Memphis had re- 
_ gained some of its white refugees, who have since returned, and also at 
a season of the year when many white residents are temporarily absent, 
-—a number of whom are known to have been omitted. 

The total deaths for 1881 were 1,477, — white, 665; black, 806. The 
- death-rate for the whole population, calculated upon 34,000 for 188r, 
made a total death-rate of 43.26 to the thousand. Calculated upon their 
_ respective populations it was 34.44 for the white, and 48.24 for the negro 

population per 1,000. The 1,471 total deaths for the city included stran- 
_ gers and non-residents, who died in the city hospital. With these elim- 
inated, the total death-rate would be reduced to 38.70. The last City 
Directory, compiled from a canvass of the city in 1881, places the popu- 
- lation, including the immediate suburbs, at 46,000. Assuming this to be 
correct, it would allow a fair estimate of the city proper at 40,000, which 
~ would reduce the death-rate to 36.02 to the thousand. The population 
of the whites and negroes of Memphis by the United States census of 
_ 1880 is very nearly Btriett —the whites being less than 1,000 in excess, 
i _ though the death-rate among the negroes eee the whites for 1880 and 
_ 81, and for the first nine months of 1882 is nearly 50 per cent. greater. 
Bernice this United States census was taken, in 1880, the white population 
has increased in a greater ratio by immigration than the negro, which 
_ would leave a still greater difference in the compar ative death-rate of the 
_ two races. To account for this difference requires an analysis of the 
“moral tables of the Health Office, with a study of the causes of death 





-and the influences common to both races, with those affecting the one oY 
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more injuriously than the other. By city ordinance, burial permits ih 
are required before any disposition of a dead body can be made, either — 
by burial in one of the local cemeteries or by removal for interment else- * 
where, and no such permit is granted by the Board of Heath, except on ~ 
a certificate of death, stating name, age, sex, color, social relation, po 


nativity, term of residence, etc., signed by thé attending physician or the 
county coroner. Memphis has had no epidemic since the yellow-fever s) 
epidemic of 1879. There were a few deaths in 1880 and ’81 from the 
three zymotic diseases, scarlet fever, measles, and diphtheria, but at no § 
time did either disease prevail to any serious extent. yt 

The total deaths for these two years from these diseases, among both i 
white and colored, amounted to 71, and no death has been reported ~ 
from either for the first nine months of 1882. The first death from « 
small-pox for a number of years past occurred in January, 1882, and for * 
the first nine months of this year only 29 deaths from this disease — 
occurred in the city, —8 ape the white, and 21 among the negro. 4 
population. ri 

The zymotic diseases which have proved so fatal in some more north- 
ern localities within the past few years have contributed very little to the 
death-rate of Memphis, among either whites or negroes, and now that 
the city is well sewered, paved, and has good surface and underground _ 
drainage, besides being vastly improved in many other respects, there is 


My 
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substantial reason to base the opinion that in the future these diseases will 
be less frequent in occurrence and less fatal in results. The following © 
table, compiled from the records of the Health Office, shows the.ten dis- 
eases credited with the largest number of deaths each year in question, — 
and which may be considered the most constant causes of death: — 
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Consumption . 
Pneumonia 
Diarrhcea . 
Dysentery . 
Dropsy . 
Debility 
Marasmus . 
Dentition . 
Inanition g 
Premature Births 
Other Causes . 


Totals 
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It will be observed that consumption and acute lung affections take first 


rank, and for each year.the black exceeds the white race, and for the first 
nine months of 1882 its death-rate from these causes is above 50 per 


. 


cent. in excess. This I account for to a great extent from an exposed 


‘and improvident life, due to a want of proper care, both in domiciliary 


accommodations and a general want of physical comforts during inclem- 
ent periods of the year. 

Why tubercular consumption should develop so rapidly among this 
class of people which heretofore was almost exempt from it is, I think, 
due to the radical change in their mode of living. This change does not 


consist merely of locality in the city from a strictly agricultural life in the 


country, under which many of them were brought up, and their parents 
before them, which is most conducive to longevity for either race; but a 
change in occupation and an irregularity in habits, induced by periods of 
idleness, either voluntary or from force of circumstances, and a totally 


different mode of living, incident to an individual lberty, which, with 


many, means an unrestrained license for the indulgence of the animal 
appetites and instincts, which in many instances is the cause of acquiring 
diseases the gravity of which they do not realize, and for the relief of which 


‘they have very limited power. The venereal diseases are a fruitful source 


of rapidly undermining the constitutions of many, and rendering them 
easy subjects of rheumatism, tuberculosis, dropsies, and all that class of 


diseases embraced under the general term marasmus, or a general physi- . 


cal debility. 

In the above table I have placed debility, marasmus, dentition, inani- 
tion, and premature births under one head, and counted them as one 
disease, the relation between them being close. It will be noted that in 
this group the negro race is at a double disadvantage each year. There 
are two classes of the negro population of cities, if the records of Mem- 


_ phis can be taken as a fair illustration of like conditions elsewhere, that 





are at a decided disadvantage in the struggle for existence in comparison 
with the same classes of the white race. The first is of that period from 
infancy until they pass the wholly dependent age, say the first five years 
of their lives; the other after they pass beyond the time of active capa- 
bility and become dependent upon others of their own color, either from 
senile or acquired debility. This I think will be found to exist generally 
through the country, as well as in the cities, though to a less extent in 


the country, circumstances there being more favorable to both classes. 


My statistics and observations, however, are limited to Memphis. In 
support of this opinion in regard to children, I give the number of deaths 
of five years and under, of both whites and blacks, for the three years in 
question. In 1880 there were tog white and 211 black, and in 1881, 
204 white and 356 black, and, for the first nine months of 1882, 63 white 
and 222 black children of this class who died. A large majority of these 
deaths occurred among the poorest and most improvident class of people 


3 of both races. The record shows the largest numbers credited to the 


_ group of debility, such as marasmus, seats premature births, etc., 


~~ 
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proving that the greatest mortality among this class is not due to acute 
diseases, but to a want of domestic care and those comforts which are 
essential to the well-being of a child. 

Many of the negro children born in cities have the hereditary syphilitic 
taint, acquired from one or perhaps both parents, and develop early stru- 
mous affections. This affected class rarely attains the age of adolescence, 
and if they reach maturity their lives are precarious, and they succumb 
easily to exposure and acute diseases. This may account to some extent 
for the seeming susceptibility of negroes to glandular affections and a 
tendency to scrofulous degeneration. 

I think that, if statistics were more accurate, they would show a larger 
relative mortality from diseases affecting the glandular system than they 
do. All certificates of death, though given by physicians, are not accu- 
rate as to the specific cause of death. Many negroes, perhaps the 
majority, have no regular medical attendance; and it not unfrequently 
happens that the physician who signs the certificate has seen the patient 
only once or twice, and is careless in diagnosis. Other certificates for 
this class by the coroner are still more obscure. Zabes mesenterica 
might be substituted in many cases for debility, marasmus, and consump- 
tion. Negro children have one race advantage over their white contempo- 
raries, — they are less susceptible to the endemic malarial fevers of the 
South, and, when attacked, are more amenable to treatment. Another 
advantage in some cases of sickness is, being of a more obtuse nervous 
organization, they are less susceptible to impressions through their ner- 
- vous system, and are less liable to nervous complications, as evidenced by 
convulsions and exhaustion, the result of long periods of wakefulness. 
This want of acute nervous susceptibility is perhaps more manifest in 


negro women than children. They are relatively not so liable as white’ 


women to derangements of the catamenia, or to disorders of their repro- 
ductive organs, and, though the functions of these organs may be dis- 
turbed from various causes, there is not that acute suffering, nor is their 
general health so liable to be affected. Nervous rigors and hysterical 
paroxysms from menstrual suppression, ill health from any irregularity 
during and subsequent to labor, such as eclampsia, puerperal fever, 
puerperal mania, etc., are less frequent with negro than white women. 
Of course all laboring classes of any race are physically more hardy, 
and, as a consequence, less liable to pathological conditions arising from 
nervous derangements ; but aside from this the negro race is not so sen- 


sitive to pain or liable to physical infirmities through mental influences. | 
It may be that a higher standard of civilization, through education and | 


the influences incident to what are considered the refinements of a better 
social life, may develop a more acute nervous organization, and, as a con- 
sequence, the infirmities liable to be induced thereby. 


Negroes are seldom the subjects of chorea and epilepsy, nor is insanity, 


so frequent or varied among them as with whites; the only types which 
I have ever seen among them are those of a passive character, — idiocy 
and dementia. Incidentally I will mention there is a mental obliquity, — 











tion. That is a superstition to the extent of what is called by them being — 
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a species of monomania, — which is peculiarly Senegambian ; an eccen- 
tricity of the race, due, perhaps, to their present crude state of civiliza- 


*¢ conjured,” ‘‘tricked,” or ‘‘ put under a spell,” by another negro, 
(never a white man with them; he has no such power). ‘This is not a 
mesmeric influence, but a belief, and occasionally affects the health ofa 
negro. It seems to affect them somewhat as nostalgia does white people. 
While under its influence there is an indifference to the ordinary affairs 
of life, with a temporary loss of appetite and physical energy. A few 
instances are on record in the criminal courts where the subject of the 
delusion has committed violence upon the supposed author of the trouble. 
But insomnia and those mental depressions, the result of business 
troubles and social bereavements, which occasionally undermine the 
physical health of white people, are seldom, if ever, the lot of the negro. 

Negro families, as a very general rule, are not held together by the 
usual domestic and consanguineous ties applicable to white people, and 
consequently the aged and infirm have not that claim upon individuals of 
their own color and family connection to guarantee them the means of 
prolonging an inactive and dependent life. ‘The want of the necessity 
for acclimation is one favorable health consideration the negroes of the 
South have over the whites, and especially all white immigrants from 
more northern localities, both from this country and Europe. Being 
native and, as it were, to the mazor born, besides the race advantage, 
above alluded to, of being susceptible only to a limited extent to the 
injurious influences of malaria, they do not have to undergo a period of 
acclimation in order to habituate themselves to climatic conditions pecu- 
liar to malarial districts, and consequently the severe types of malarial 
fevers which are so debilitating and, indeed, fatal, to whites equally ex- 
posed, affect them comparatively very little. 

From twenty years of professional experience in the South, the greater 
portion in a malarious district, and ten years of which in charge of the 
City Hospital at Memphis, I do not recollect seeing one case of what is 
recognized as ‘‘ malarial hematuria” in the negro. Many negroes, both 


_men and women, were admitted into this hospital, both from the city and 
_ the country immediately adjacent in Tennessee and from the river plan- 


tations in Mississippi and Arkansas. Nor have I ever treated this type 
of malarial disease in a negro in my private practice, or known of any 
such cases reported by others, either in the local medical societies or in 
the medical journals. As this disease, which is the result of an intense 
malarial poisoning, a toxemia, has of late years been the subject of 
frequent discussion in our local societies, and several articles have 
appeared in Southern journals treating of it, in neither of which are 
cases among the negroes mentioned, the opinion is admissible that, if the 
race is subject to it at all, it is toa very limited extent in comparison 
with the white race. The high negro mortality of Memphis, therefore, 


cannot be attributed to those climatic conditions which are supposed to 


affect white people injuriously, especially new-comers from higher lati- 
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tudes. Negroes, as a class, are decidedly a gregarious people, and when ~ 
left to themselves are exceedingly negligent in their personal hygiene and ~ 


domestic sanitary surroundings. Memphis being located in an exclu- 
sively agricultural country, in which negro labor largely predominates, 
becomes the centre of a very large negro population, and while the death- 
rate in the city exceeds, and will continue to exceed, the birth-rate, this 
population will increase as it is recruited from the surrounding country. 
Being also a railroad as well as a commercial centre for an extensive area 
of country in Tennessee, Mississippi, and Arkansas, a larger floating or 
transient population is brought to it by river and rail than to most cities 
of its size. From these circumstances it has attracted to it throughout 
the whole year, especially during the winter months, a large negro popu- 
lation which has no fixed home in either city or country. Many of this 
class, employed on steamboats, railroads, and plantations within its com- 
mercial radius, have temporary homes, or rather find abiding-places in 
the city, and come to it, if possible, when sick. The negro element forms 
a larger proportion of this transient population, which does not properly 


belong to the city, than does the white element, and for which it is diffi- 


cult to fix a correct status of citizenship or term of residence in com- 
piling mortality tables, and contributes very perceptibly to the death-rate 
of the city. 


Of the 779 deaths reported for the first nine months of 1882, 520 were | 


negroes and 259 whites ; 69 of the former and 38 of the latter were known 
to have been residents of the city less than one year, and are so recorded, — 
the term of residence varying from a few days to a few months. These 
figures of non-residents are below the proper number for both white and 
black, especially the latter ; undertakers being negligent, in the certificates 
of death, as to the period of residence, and, in many instances, especially 
with negroes, being unable to obtain satisfactory information on this 
point. The same prejudicial influences to the general health or longevity 


and natural increase of the negro race do not exist in the country asin. — 


the city. Their mode of life in the country is more primitive and much 
less changed from that of the old régime, which, with all its objection- 
able features, both from a political and social point of view, was well 
calculated to preserve the physical health of the race and favor its 
natural increase. 

Many reasons can be assigned for this, chief of which was, there being 
a property interest involved in them; the better the standard of physical 


development and health preservation maintained, the greater was their | 


pecuniary value. Equal facilities for the licentious indulgence of the 
animal instincts between the sexes did not exist then as now ; consequent- 


ly venereal diseases were much less frequent, and when they did occur, ~ 


this, like other sickness, was treated by what was considered the best 


available medical skill, — at least the owner retained the same physician ~ * 


for his negroes that he did for his family. Negro children born in the 
country Guaee these circumstances, were seldom, if ever affected by 
hereditary syphilis or affections developing from this disease. 
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The large number of still-births and deaths from premature births 
among this class, the latter of which enter into the present death-rate of 


_ Memphis, is attributable to a licentious mode of life, an improper 


’ 


_ the proper registration of vital statistics in many and perhaps all the 
‘Southern States (with perhaps the single exception of Alabama), where 





management of labor, and care of the child during the puerperal period 
by ignorant negro midwives. Negro women in cities are not so prolific as 


those in the country, for these and other reasons pertaining to their social 


life, which are not conducive to a natural increase. The negro popula- 
tion for the last decade, — that is from 1870 to 1880, —for the whole 
country, exhibited, by the United States census, an increase which sur- 


prised many who predicted that under the changed order of things, the 


death-rate would so near equal the birth-rate that the increase would 
be merely nominal, if at all. This, no doubt, would apply to some 
cities, provided the birth-rate was the only source of increase. The 
births reported at the Memphis Health Office for 1881 were, white, 319 ; 
black, 294; for the first nine months of 1882, white, 261; black, 216. 
This is not correct; it falls short in both cases. It is difficult to enforce 


the ordinance requiring these reports to be made. Physicians are 


frequently negligent without intending to wilfully violate the ordinance 
requiring such reports ; and many negro women who act as midwives are 
not only thoughtless, but ignorant of the requirements; consequently 
births may and do occur without the knowledge of the health authorities. 

These statistics, however, are sufficiently accurate to justify the opinion 
that if the birth-rate of Memphis were the only source of increase to the 
negro population, with its present death-rate there would be a marked 
decadence within the period of ten years. But the growth of cities gener- 
ally, both in this country and in Europe, is not sustained alone from the 
natural increase of their own immediate population, but from other points. 

With the present status of organized State medicine and deficiency for 


a study of the negro question is most interesting and of most practical im- 
portance, not much more can be determined than a general opinion from 
personal observation, election returns, the public-school reports, and the 
United States census, which is taken only once every ten years. These 


sources do not give specifically the causes of decline and increase in differ- 


ent localities. Statistics, to be of real value for this kind of study, should 
be comprehensive in scope and specific in detail as to. character, and 
mathematically accurate. In Tennessee, outside of a few towns, no such 
vital statistics are kept. The law passed by the last Legislature looking 
to the proper registration of births, deaths, and marriages, and other points 
of interest connected with the vital statistics of the State, being defective, 


proved practically of no value. An effort will be made at the next session 


of the Legislature to secure such amendments as experience has proved 


to be necessary. 
As far as my observation goes, and from what statistics I have studied 


_ on the subject, the-two epidemic diseases which have proved most fatal 


among negroes, both in the city and country, are cholera and small-pox. 


‘ 
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They have yellow fever, though not so susceptible to it as whites, nor is - 
it so fatal with them. The cholera epidemic of 1866 and 1873, as faras 
it went, which was limited in comparison with that of 1866, proved very 4 
fatal to negroes in Memphis and vicinity. This I attributed to their mode :. 


of living, improper food, overcrowding, irregular habits, and a general | 


disregard as to their individual hygiene. During the existence of small- 
pox its prevalence among them is due to the same general causes and the — 
want of vaccination. Of the 338 cases of small-pox which occurredin 
Memphis from January 1st to October 1st, 1882, 311 were negroes and 
27 white. This is exclusive of the cases put off of steamboats and brought 
into the city from the adjacent country to be sent to the county pest-house, - 
all of which were negroes. 4 
From 1868 to 1873 I had charge of the small-pox hospital, which at 
that time was under the same administration as the City Hospital above _ 
alluded to. The admissions from the negro population largely exceeded 
those from the white, and among these the confluent type of disease was 
the rule, as was the case last winter and spring in and around Memphis. — 
This will continue whenever small-pox prevails until the negro popula- 
tion is as thoroughly protected by vaccination as the white; which will 
never be, unless by compulsion, they as as a class not properly appre- — 
ciating its necessity as a protective measure, and being indifferent as to 
its consequences. At present there is no compulsory vaccination law — 
in Tennessee ; and if there were, with the present public health service 
_ organization, it could not be effectively enforced. To effect a public — 
vaccination as far as practicable, two years ago, through the city Board © 
of Health at Memphis, and last winter through the State: Board of 
Health at Nashville, I resorted to the expedient of having an order 
issued by the Superintendent of Public Instruction that no teacher or 
pupil should be enrolled or allowed to attend the public schools who did — 
not exhibit evidence of successful vaccination. In Memphis this expe-_ 
dient was attended with good results. The Board of Health, with the © 
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coéperation of the School Board, through its Superintendent, enforced 2 
this order, and a large percentage of the community, who would have a 
been otherwise negligent, was thus protected. Asa public health official 
I have despaired of effecting a thorough vaccination among the negro 
population by moral suasion alone. Vaccination, as a public health my 


measure, to be made sufficiently general to be thoroughly protective to a 
community requires the authority of law adequately administered ; and_ 
ample facilities for having it done should be placed within the reach ~ 
of all. | 
Under like favorable circumstances, outside of the artificial life of cities, 
through that whole area of country designated the South proper, embrac- 
ing the South Atlantic and Gulf States, and the States from North Caro- _ 
lina west, with the exception of some areas within these States, the natural _ 
increase of the negro race will equal, if not exceed, that of the white. — 
In all the attributes of animal nature the negro is at least the equal, if, — 
not the superior, of the white race; and as the natural increase depends 
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upon those forces, under like favorable circumstances as to climate, and 


hygienic influences, the negro race will lose nothing in comparison with 


_ the white as far as natural increase is concerned. ‘That a preponderance 
of population in favor of the negro race will ever result, except over 


some areas which are simply propitious for it-from natural climatic influ- 
ences, is not probable. The addition to the white population from 
immigration is constant; whilst the flow of the negro population from 
country to city, where, for reasons already given, its increase being 
impeded, will check its growth. It is reasonable to assume that with 
the development of State medicine, which now has an impetus it never 
before had, the general health conditions of the negro race will be 
improved as well as the white, and, as a consequence, its increase facili- 
tated. Epidemics from any disease may become less frequent, and when 
they do occur, more circumscribed and of less duration. What are 


_ termed the endemic fevers of the South do not affect the negro race as 


prejudicially as the white. All that extensive area known as the bottom 
lands of the Mississippi river and its tributaries, the cotton country, per- 
haps the richest agricultural district of the same extent in the world, 
with its present sanitary status and natural climatic influences, is more 
favorable to the negro than the white race. That this whole area can be 
reclaimed and made as healthful for the white as the negro race is, in 
my Opinion, a question of experiment in local sanitation and improved 
methods of living which are in process, and time will develop. 

The negro race, as a political and social factor in this country, is now 
undergoing a test of civilization it has never before had, and I think, by 
reason of its innate hardiness and natural imitative instincts, which will 
compensate to some extent for its mental deficiencies, will develop an 
adaptability in its changed status toward the white race, and insure it 


__a vitality as a distinctive race, which many, some years ago, were unwill- 


i 


ing to admit. In support of this I refer to the relative rate of increase of 
the two races as exhibited by the United States census for the last decade. 
The per cent. of increase for the total population from 1870 to 1880 was 
30.08, — for the white, 29.20; colored population, 34.67. To show the 
_relative increase between the two races in the South, I take from the last 
official census the three Southern States, — Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, —which may be accepted as a fair criterion for the remainder 
of the South. Rate of increase in these, taken as one State, for white 
population, 23.90; for negro, was 33 per cent. The negro increase is 


much more apparent in South Carolina, which is less affected by immi- 
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gration from other States, and shows more accurately the natural in- 
crease. There it is 45.33, and for the white population, 35 per cent. 
These figures are from the Amertcan Almanac for 1882, compiled ‘‘ from 
the official returns of the tenth census, 1880.” 
With many objectionable social features of the race in its present crude 
state of civilization, I think there is one which will favor its.preservation 
as a distinct race and retard further amalgamation. The increase of the 
mulattoes, or half-breeds, will be less than formerly in proportion to the 
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population. As crude as the social status of the negro race is, it at least a 


ba 
ay 
a 


has a recognized social caste, and its changed status before the law — the — 


recognition of individual rights and individual responsibilities, together — 


with this distinctive social cast —will prevent to a marked degree a mis- 


cegenation of the two races. Marriage between the whites and blacks is 


so rare it may be left out of consideration ; but marriage between the full- 
blooded negro and mulattoes is very common. 
The offspring, the result of this union, would go back nearer to a pure’ 


negro stock. The illicit intercourse or temporary liaison between the two ~ 


races is, as a rule, not as productive of issue as a legitimate union, and, 


oS 


for reasons above given, is not very common. The offspring of sucha ~ 


union being illegitimate will bear a very small proportion in comparison 
with the other. 


However this may be, I think, as a matter of fact, there are not as many — 


half-breeds born now as formerly; at least, this is my observation, and 
seems to be the prevailing opinion of those with whom I have conversed, 
though I have no statistical information on the subject. I think, more- 


over, that this mulatto class, which partakes anatomically and physio- — 
logically of both races, being hybrid, is not as prolific or hardy as either — 


distinct race, and, if uninfluenced by either, will not preserve itself indefi- 
nitely as a distinct class, but in a few generations will disappear. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DISCUSSIONS AT THE 
' TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


HELD AT 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, OCTOBER 17-20, 1882. 


TuEspay, October 17, 1882. 


The Association convened at Park Theatre, and was called to order 


by the President, Prof. R. C. Kedzie, at 10 o’clock A.M. 


The PRESIDENT. — ‘The meeting will be opened with prayer by Rev. 


_E. A. Bradley, of Indianapolis. 


Rey. Mr. BRapLEY. —If I may be allowed, before reading the word 
‘from the New Testament, I would like to call the Association’s attention 
to the fact, quite significant in my mind, that you are gathered together 


_ upon the eve of the day that has been kept in honor of St. Luke by the 


_ Christian Church from its early days. St. Luke was the great physician 
and evangelist, and it struck me as quite significant that your meeting 
should be gathered upon such a day; and in that spirit I will read a few 


_ words from the fourth chapter of St. Matthew. 


Prayer by the reverend gentleman followed the reading of Scripture. 
The PresipenT. — The Association is now ready for business. 
The Secretary (Dr. Azel Ames, Jr., of Massachusetts).— Mr. 


_ President, I am desired by the Local Committee to announce that 
_ the courtesies of the Western Union Telegraph Company have been 
_ extended to the visiting members of the Association for social messages. 
_ Upon presenting telegraph blanks, franked by the Sectetary, they will be 


passed free over that line. I am desired, also, by the Executive Com- 
mittee, to make the announcement that there will be no afternoon session 


to-day, but that the morning session will not adjourn until 2 o’clock, and 


_ then will adjourn until the evening session at 7.30 P.M. I have to 


_tequest all members, who have papers which they propose to read, to 
present them as early as possible to the Secretary, for review by the 
Executive Committee, under the rule. Proposals for membership may be 


_ made out upon blanks which lie upon the table in front of the chair, and 





should be endorsed by two members of the Association, and handed to 
_ the Secretary. In behalf of the Executive Committee I am directed to 


_teport in regard to the vote for the incorporation of the Association, 


x mesed at the ninth annual session, that ‘*‘ Upon the vote of the pS SOOREaG 
i tion directing its Executive Committee to secure an act of incorporation,” 
= the committee reports that, acting upon the instructions of the Associa- 
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tion, it appointed a sub-committee of three to consider the whole subject- _ 
matter, and report its conclusions and recommendations to the com: 
mittee. That sub-committee, and the Executive Committee itself, after +: 
examining the laws of the several States and of the United States, were 

Pemicusts of the opinion that the laws of the United States offered ie 
best facilities for incorporation for a body like this; and the sub-com- © 
mittee were directed to procure such Act. They have reported progress, — 

and desire further time, and the Executive Committee therefore asks from — 
the Association farther time for the prosecution of its work. ue’ 


The Presipent. — What is the pleasure of the Association upon the 


ce 


report and recommendation of the committee? oa 
On motion, the report was accepted by the Association, and further — 
time granted the committee. be 


The Secretary. — Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive i 
Committee to announce that that committee has directed the President to : 
fill such vacancies as shall occur during the meeting of the Advisory — 
Council by members who are present; if possible, from the States from — 
which the vacancies occur; and the committee asks the approval of this 
order by the Association. 2 

On motion, the action of the committee was concurred in by the —_ 
ciation, and the President authorized as proposed. iz 

The SecretTary.—lI am further directed by the Executive Commit. B) 


tee to present the following resolution : — a 
/aeye 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee recommend to the Association the 
repeal of the resolutions adopted at its Third Annual Session at Baltimore, Nov. — 
12, 1875, as published on page 552 of Volume II. of the Transactions, to wit: — __ i 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that the funds of the Association are insuffi- a 
cient to publish in full all the papers presented, the President shall appoint two “4 
members, who, with the Secretary, shall constitute a Publishing Committee. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of this committee to examine the papers ee . 
sented to it by the Secretary, and to decide as to which shall be published in full, 


and which in abstract, or by title only. . a 
‘ ‘ae : 

The SEcrETARY. — The recommendation of the Executive Commit- — 

f 

tee is for the repeal of these resolutions, as passed at Baltimore. sept 
The resolution as reported by the committee, through the Secretary, i 
was adopted, and the resolutions of Nov. 12, 1875, thereby repealed. "y 


The Srcretary.— Mr. President, reports from committees are now 
in order. The first special committee report in order is that from the z 
Committee on the Prevention of Venereal Diseases, — Dr. Gihon, U. 5. 
Navy, chairman. e 

Dr. A. L. Girton, U.S.N.— Mr. President, the committee woulda 
like to be permitted to report to-morrow, or next day. Some members” 
of the committee are not here as yet, and, although the report is almost — a 
ready, still we prefer to wait nal they have arrived. It may be there ae 
are one or two members who do not concur in the majority report, anda 
we would prefer to wait. s 


a 
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On motion, the Committee on Prevention of Venereal Diseases was 
granted further time to report. 

The Secretary. —Mr. President, the next committee is the Com- 
mittee on Vital Statistics. 

Dr. E. M. Hunt, of New Jersey.— Mr. President, I happen to be 
the only member of that committee present. I have a letter from Dr. 
Snow, of Rhode Island, expressing his regret, and Dr. Elisha Harris, of 
New York, chairman of that committee, is expected. I think I shall 
have to ask that the making of the report by this committee be post- 
poned. If the chairman should not arrive, a brief report will be made by 
the only member of that committee present. 

On motion, the Committee on Vital Statistics was granted further 
time to report. 

The SrcrETARY. — Mr. President, the next committee report in order 
is that from the Committee on Management of Epidemics, — Maj. W. T. 

Walthall, of Alabama, chairman. I will state that I have received, within 
a week, a communication from Pensacola, by which I ascertained that the 

chairman of this committee is engaged in relief work there, and by that, 

I suppose, is prevented from being here. He wrote me that he expected 
to have his report here ; but probably he has been prevented from doing 
so. I move, therefore, that the report of that committee be postponed 
until a later hour in the session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretrary.— Mr. President, the next committee report in order 
is that from the Committee on Compulsory Vaccination; Dr. James H. 
Letcher, of Kentucky, chairman. 
_ The Presipent. — Dr. Letcher is not here. Is there any member of 
that committee present? There seems to be no member of the Commit- 
tee on Compulsory Vaccination present. 
_ The Secretary.—I move, Mr. President, the report be postponed for 
_ the present. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Secretary. — The next report in order, Mr. President, is that of 
the Committee on Cattle Diseases, — Edward Fenner, Esq., of Louisiana, 
chairman. 

The Presipent. — Mr. Fenner is not here. The next member of that 
‘committee is Dr. J. H. Rauch, of Illinois, who is present. 

_ Dr. J. H. Raucu, of Illinois. — Mr. President, in view of the absence 
of the chairman of the committee, I would ask, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, further time to make report. 

The motion was agreed to. 

_ Dr. J. S. Brrrincs, U.S.A.—Mr. President, I move that further 
time be granted to all of these committees. None of them seem to be 
ready to report. I make that motion. Let the Secretary proceed with 
_ the call, and such as are not ready be granted further time by consent. 
_ The motion was agreed to. 
_ The Secretary. — The next report in order, Mr. President, is the 
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report from the Committee on National Museum of Hygiene; Dr. Giho 7 
| ae man. 
r. Groon, U.S.N., chairman of the committee called upon, sub 3 
Saal the report. (See Reports of Committees. ) . 
The PresipENT. — What is the pleasure of the Association on tha 
report of the Committee on National Museum of Hygiene? E 
Motion was made that the report of the committee be received and” i, 
adopted. ; 
Dr. Brturnes, U.S.A.—Mr. President, I wish to say one word — 
in regard to the motion, and upon the report of the committee. I & 
eee niy regret to see in the report, even by implication, — although’ | 
think it is unintentional, — any attempt to depreciate the work of another | 
department; and the allusion to the library work of the Surgeon- -General | 
of the Army will be construed as somewhat sneering in its character; 
and I think it is undesirable in a report of this kind. We wish to: ‘hayell 
a Museum of Hygiene, and it is well placed and under excellent manta i 
ment; but I do not think we wish to antagonize in any way the work 
being done by other departments of the Government. We do not want 
to have the matter put in such shape as to appear, or make Congress sup-_ 
pose that the two interests are in any wayincompatible. The library of the ~ 
Surgeon-General’s office has all the books on hygiene. It has all the jour- 
nals. Its reference library is part of the great national collection, and it 
has been of great benefit to every one who comes to it. Whether it is . 
claimed that this library will loan books out over the country or not, if do | 
not know. Thope it will. If it does it will fill a field which the other 
library cannot; but I regret to see anything like antagonism in the repor t a 
and I wish to see that allusion expunged from it. As I stated, I think it ; 
is unintentional. 
Dr. Grnon. — Mr. President, Dr. Billings calls my attention to some-— 
thing which I did not think of at all. The particular feature of this ; 
library is that the books are loaned out; and in making the remark in the” 
report the committee did not have reference to any other library ; biel : 
simply that these books were to be loaned out over the country, under 
suitable guarantees. HY 
Wile BiLLINcs. —Mr. President, that is precisely what the report of the 
committee does not say. @ 
Dr. Gruon. — Mr. President, the report simply says you are not-to — 
_be content with looking at the catalogue. I will be very glad to alter the 
expression, and will edie it, if I am given a moment or two. I will ; 
alter that sentence so that it will read that the library i is not expected to. r : 
simply grow by thousands of volumes, and remain unread, but they ats ii 
to be loaned on application, under proper guarantees. 
Dr. Bitiincs. — Mr. President, that will be entirely satisfactory. 
On motion, the report, as amended, was received and adopted. 
Dr. Gruon. — Mr. President, I would like to make one other explana- — | 
tion in regard to the Laboratory. All the apparatus of Burden-Sanderson, 
of London, has been obtained, and every experiment can be performed. — 
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: is understood that every member of this Association can go there and 
use this apparatus without any cost to himself or the Association ; and 
any other apparatus desired or suggested will be obtained and added to 
the Museum. The purpose is to make this one of the prominent features 
Ag the Museum. 
» Dr. O. W. Wicurt, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I would ask for the 
~ reading of the report as amended. I think it is in order. 
Dr. Ginon. — Mr. President, I have just stricken out the sentence ob- 


7 jected to, so that that part of the report will read : — 


5 _ It is not proposed that the Museum shall be a cabinet of curiosities, hidden be- 

hind glass cases under lock and key. It is to be a working-place, where every 
student may see and handle, and its books are collected that they may be read by 
_ the greatest possible number. 


The SrecreTARY. — Mr. President, the next business in order is action 
upon the proposed amendments to the constitution. The first amend- 
ment was proposed by the Secretary, in 1880, and now lays upon the 

table. It will be found printed in the large circular of the Association, 
which has been distributed among the members, and is as follows : — 


~ In Art. III., at the beginning, introduce the words, ‘“‘ The members of this As- 
_ sociation shall be known as Active and Associate. The Executive Committee shall 
determine for which class a candidate shall be proposed. The Active members 
shall constitute the permanent body of the Association, subject to the provisions of 
the constitution as to continuance of membership. The Associate members shall 
be elected only for the year for which they are proposed, and shall have all the 
privileges and publications of the Association; but shall not be entitled to vote. 
_ They may be reélected.” 

- In Art. III., in the first line, after the word ‘‘ the” and before the word ‘‘ mem- 

_ bers,” insert the word ‘‘ Active,” so that the line shall read ‘‘ the Active members 

shall be selected with reference,” etc. 

; In Art. III., last line, insert the words ‘‘in either class,” after the word ‘*‘ mem- 
_ ship,” so that the sentence shall read ‘‘ The annual fee of membership in either 
_ class shall be five dollars.” 

In Art. VIII., in the last line but one, strike out the words ‘‘ six weeks,” and 
insert the words “one week,” so as to read ‘‘at least one week preceding the date 

of such meeting.” 


—— 


_ The Presipenr.— A motion to take the proposed amendment from 
_ the table will be in order. 

Dr. Birtines, U.S.A.— Mr. President, I move that this first series 
of amendments, being those proposed by Dr. Ames, of Massachusetts, 
be taken from the table and placed upon their passage before this 
_ Association. 

_ The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Brruines, U.S.A.—Mr. President, I think it may be proper 
i to State, as briefly as may be, the object with which this amendment has 
- been prepared. When. ans Association commenced its existence, ten 
“s _ years ago, it commenced with a small membership, —so small, in fact, 
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that for two years it was impossible to get together a quorum, so few ie 
were the members, and so scattered over the country. The original : 
intention of the Association was to gather together those who were prac- — 
tically engaged in sanitary work, and those especially interested in it; for 
conference, for the purpose of discussing their various difficulties, for the 
purpose of taking counsel with each other, for the presentation of papers, _ 
and for the advancement of sanitary science. Gradually the interestin 
the subject of public health, and of preventive medicine, has grownin — 
this country. It is becoming a fashionable matter almost. Our meetings 
have grown larger from year to year. The influence of the Association — 
has become greater and greater, and the effect of its opinions, as ex- _ 
pressed upon public health, has been more and more important; and ~ 
there is no doubt that it will continue to grow in this direction. With 
this large increasing membership come certain difficulties. In the first 
place, in meeting in any large city there is always a large number of _ 
gentlemen in they city who ae a very general interest in the progress of iS 
sanitary science, who are glad to have the Association meet there, and — bs 
who are willing to extend hospitalities, and very glad to attend the meet- 
ings, but who have neither purpose nor wish to become permanently — BS 
allied with the Association, or pay their dues for any term beyond the a 
current year. In consideration of this matter it has seemed to me, and ~ 
to a number of the older members of the Association, that the best way 
to adjust it is to adopt the plan of associations of its class, and have two 
classes of membership, the first being permanent members of the Asso- — : 
ciation, which will include all those who are now members of the Asso- & 
ciation, and such others as may be hereafter elected, who will be expected — 
to remain as members of the Association and pay annual dues, and con- 
tribute papers, and perform other duties in its work; the, other class i 
being those who may choose to present themselves for thé single meeting - 
only. ‘They are to have the privilege of attending the meetings and — a 
hearing the discussions, and receiv ing, as a memento of the meeting they _ 
have atvended) the volume of transactions containing the papers read, and 
the discussions upon them. They need not feel, and will not feel, undef ic! 
any obligation to attend future meetings, or to pay future dues, and will ‘ 
not be troubled by our energetic Secretary with his little letters of re- 
minder. It was considered two years ago that the time had come to nig 
make this change, and this amendment was introduced at New Orleans, _ 
in part at my own suggestion. I was not able to be present at Savannah 
at the last meeting, which accounts for the fact that it has remained on ~ 
the table until this time. a 
The PresipenT. — Are there any further remarks upon the adoption *— 
of the amendment? If not, the Chair will put the question. e 
Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota. — Mr.’ President, the second sentence of ~ 
this proposed amendment reads in this way :—_ ) a’ 


The Executive Committee shall determine for which class a candidate shall be " 
proposed. 
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Now, a person comes here and desires admission as a permanent mem- 


° ber of this Association. It seems to me that if the constitution should 


specify, in specific terms, any one thing, it ought to specify exactly what 
are the terms of membership, and it ought especially to specify what are 


the terms of permanent membership. But, if you will refer to the terms 


of the proposed amendment, you will see that it provides that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee shall determine the class to which the candidate shall 
be proposed. The class for which a candidate shall be proposed is left 


_ practically in the hands of the Executive Committee of the Association ; 


- 


leaving practically in the hands of that committee all the specifications, 


all the requirements for permanent membership. The active members, 


it is proposed, shall constitute the permanent body of the Association, 
and the associate members shall be entitled to all the privileges and pub- 
lications of the Association, except that of voting in the determination ot 
its policy. Now, as one of the original members of the Association, I 
have watched its progress with as much interest as any one else, from its 
beginning, and I was under the impression that it was intended as a 
popular Association. That it was not merely for the purpose of bring- 
ing together men who made a special study of sanitary science, that they 


_might compare their difficulties and agree upon methods of work; but 


that it was intended, by means of inclusion, to educate the people up to a 
sense of what sanitary science could do, and what each individual mem- 


_ ber of the community should do, to make sanitary science a living reality 


where he lives. The effect of this amendment will be to destroy its 
popular character, and to confine it to an Association of men who are 


actively engaged in sanitary work, and whose qualifications in sanitary 


work shall meet the approval of the Executive Committee, for the time 


being. The first objection, then, that I make to this proposed amend- 
ment is that it destroys the popular character of the Association; but the 


most essential, and, it seems to me, the most serious, objection which can 


_ be made against it is one which the amendment makes for itself, — that it 


refers the qualifications for permanent membership to the decision of the 
Executive Committee for the time being. On these grounds I am 


_ opposed to the adoption of the amendment. 


_ Dr. A. N. Bett, of New York. — Mr. President, for the most part I 
decidedly agree with the last speaker. I go farther, and disagree with 
the propriety of passing this amendment at all. JI think, if we undertake 
to discriminate as to, the qualification of members, we will, in so far, 


weaken the force of this Association everywhere. I do not believe that 
_ the same inducement to membership will exist that now exists. I believe 


that some such qualification as that adopted by the American Medical 
Association would be proper. All members should be equal and have 


Ms equal rights in this Association so long as they show interest enough in 
it to pay their dues and attend the meetings. I think that is the best and 


_ strongest ground we can take; and if it were added, or made a part of 


4 
& 


ve 
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the terms of admission, that when a person had not paid his dues for a 


certain period, it should then be considered that he was no longer a 


kate > 
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member of this Association, I think that would be quite force enough. — 
I think the moment we undertake to say to any one, ‘‘ You are only an > ‘ 
associate member; you come in for the sake of your sustaining presence 4 
and your five dollars; and just so soon as we get your money you can — 
take your departure,” we not only turn and destroy the purpose of the — 
Association so far as education throughout the. country is concerned, but — 
it will seem to show a desire to get strength from sources that we do not 
rely upon. I think every member who will pay his dues, and will come — 
to the annual meetings of the Association, is entitled to equal rights with 
every other member of the Association, and I am therefore opposed to 
the amendment zz fofo. 

Dr. Mosrs T. Runners, of Indiana. — Mr. President, . within thal” 
last few days I have been trying to work up a local membership for this — 
Association here in Indianapolis. I was told that the Association wanted — 
a large number of influential citizens to become members, and I have 
been trying to induce my friends throughout the city todo so. They © 
asked me, ‘‘ What are the advantages of ae Association?” I was told — y 
by a representative of the Executive Committee that all these persons — 
could only be admitted as associate members ; and I so explained to them. ~ 
The next question they would ask me then was, ‘‘What does that — 
mean?” and I have found it very difficult to explain. They refused to — 
become members. I could not work up a local membership here among 
my friends. They would not become associate members; and I am con- 
fident the amendment will be found to be a stumbling-block in the way ’ 
of this Association, if it is adopted. I do not think it will work for the — 
general good of the Association. I know I could not make it work ~ 
here. ; 

Dr. Hewitt, of Minnesota. — Mr. President, suppose this amend- — 
ment is adopted this morning, what will be the effect upon those who © 
apply for membership at this meeting? Will the amendment go into — 
operation immediately upon its Adoptiots and will it be operative upon ‘ 
members who apply for membership at this session? ee 

The Presipent. —If it is adopted, it will go in force. at once, as ae 
matter of course. 

The Secretary (Dr. Ames, of Massachusetts). — Mr. President 4 
as the mover of the amendment proposed, although it did not origi- — 
nate wholly with me, but was a matter of conference with Dr. Billings — 
and several older members of the Association, it is proper that I should — 
say afew words. The facts were so well stated by Dr. Billings as to — 
what might occur, and what were the natural results and tendencies in — 
an Association of this kind, that no more on that subject, perhaps, need — 
be said; but a brief consideration of what the actual history of the Asso- — 
ciation has been and is, is worth something in coming to an understand- i 
ing of this matter. It isa practical and undeniable fact that the grea ¢ 
Body of the Association each year has been composed of those who did — 
practically make themselves associate members, such as this amendment _ 
contemplates, and nothing more. It is the fact that at Nashville, at New 
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age at Savannah, and at other places, large numbers of people of 
- those localities, for the sake of exhibiting their oon interest. in the work 
of the Association, and of testifying cele readiness to help it forward (at 


- least for so long a time as it should be active in their proximity), have 


made themselves members of this Association, paid their five dollars, 


contributed that amount of material help, and added their names to the 
list, and thereby added the moral support of their backing to the Asso- 


ciation. The fact is that a large percentage of the membership of the 
Association have joined in that manner, and at the end of two years have 
failed to pay their dues, which causes their membership to lapse, and 
they have passed from membership; so that their membership was 
ephemeral, and shows that they were willing to place themselves in just 
such a position as this amendment places them. My friend from New 
York (Dr. Bell) made a suggestion that we ought to make some such 
regulation as we have in the American Medical Association. We do 


exactly so. That is just what this is. Members of the American Medi- 


cal Association retain their membership only so long as they pay their 


_ dues, and none of them have the right to vote unless they are delegates. 
It is the delegate who votes, and notthe member. The permanent mem- 
bers here are the working force, as the delegates are in the American 


© 


Medical Association ; and the associate members are as the regular mem- 
bers of that Association when they pay-their dues. It is the same 


relationship that exists in the Medical Association. The member of 
that body is really not a ruling member if he does not vote, and he does 


not vote unless he is a delegate. Neither should the associate member- 
‘ship here, although it be a large volume, constitute the working force of 
‘this Association. So it seems to me there is a parallelism between the 
plan of the amendment and the present organization of the Medical 
Association. We only seek to adjust our constitution so as to give us a 
line of safety; while at the same time we still retain all the strength and 


_ help which the people of the different localities have ever shown them- 
selves so ready to give us. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I beg to draw attention 


to a point raised by the gentleman from Minnesota (Dr. Hewitt) 
as to the effect of this amendment to the constitution. It is true that 
_ this body intends to be both a scientific and a popular body. It does not, 
on the one hand, propose to be so purely scientific as to exclude a kind of 


membership variously interested in sanitation; nor, on the other hand, 


_ does it intend to become so intensely popular as to be a promiscuous 


? 


mass meeting. We are not at all changing the original design of the 
Association in this amendment. The original design of the society is 
very apparent from the wording of the constitution. I rise merely to 
draw attention to the third Article, which is as follows :— 


xg The members shall be selected with special reference to their acknowledged inter- 


est in, or devotion to, sanitary studies and allied sciences, and to fhe’ practical 


Beis of the same. 
ye 
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Then it goes on to say : — 






Each candidate for membership shall first be proposed to the Executive Commit- ¥ 
tee in writing (which may be done at any time), and witha statement of the busi-— 
ness, or profession, and special qualifications of the persons so proposed. 


Now, the gentlemen who formed this constitution were not in doubt | 
as to what they meant by this; and, so far from this amendment being a 
departure from the original design of the Association, we are merely 
carrying it out. It will not prevent it from being popular in the sense it 
was designed to be popular. Theegyretary (Dr. Ames) has very well 
stated what has been the practical working of the Association heretofore. 
Notwithstanding the provision of the constitution it has been a popular 
Association, and it is only necessary to guard it, so that its meetings — 
shall not be merely a meeting of men which shall give a certain amount — 
of loose information to the public; but that it shall be technical and — 
scientific information, as well as practical and popular; at the same time ~ 
having sufficient of a popular and democratic element in it to enable it © 
to have a large attention. It is because of this that I find myself, for 
one, inclined to favor the proposition of changing the constitution by the a 
adoption of the proposed amendment. ‘a 

Dr. Gustavus Drvron, of Louisiana. —Mr. President, appreciat- 
ing the motives that actuate the members who are in favor of the amend- — 
ment, I cannot see that we do not accomplish the same result by leaving i 
it alone. A member who does not wish to be a permanent member, by © 
abstaining from paying his dues, de facto, ceases to be a member. The ~ 
remedy, if a remedy is required, is to be obtained in the election of the — 
candidates proposed for membership. Dividing them into classes will — 
not improve the matter. A man may be elected as a permanent member 
and may be unable to continue to do any more than send his five dol- 
lars, if he even does that. The fact is, the best thing we can do is to © 
elect members for their constitutional qualifications; that is, for ‘‘ their 
acknowledged interest in, or devotion to, sanitary studies and allied 
sciences, on to the practical application of the same,” alone, and leave — 
it with circumstances and themselves to select the rank they wish to ’ 
ee whether it be permanent or ume in its character. 

























ane Apetiane that come to one’s ee in fapkanee at the propostiil i 
before the house. I do not care to discuss it. I propose, however, to. qi 
call for a test vote, and therefore I move the indefinite postponement of ‘ 
the motion before the house. | 

Dr. Biriines, U.S.A.—Mr. President, the motion of the gentler 
from Michigan (Dr. Wilson) does not meet papi a second. Before ity 


objections against the amendment. 
oe PRusipEnr. — We will hear Dr. Billings. E 
Dr. Bi_iincs. — Mr. President, the original objects of this Associa + 





- tion, as stated in the constitution, are ‘‘the advancement of sanitary 
science, and the promotion of organizations and measures for the prac- 


tical application of public hygiene.” And it says, ‘‘ The members shall 
be selected with special reference to their acknowledged interest in, or 


_ devotion to, sanitary studies and allied sciences, and to the practical 


applications of the same.” Under that constitution, as it exists, if the 
Executive Committee do their duty, as required of them, they can only 
select such men. There is no place for the very many men, that our 
experience has shown us are in every city, who will be glad to come 
in and testify their interest in the Association, by attending the meetings 
and receiving the publication and subscribing for that meeting only. It 
is to make provision for that class of gentlemen, which we have found to 
be very large, and to give the Executive Committee power to draw the 
line hereafter in the selection of those who are to be the working-mem- 


_ bers of the Association, that the amendment is proposed ; that committee 


feeling that there should be some care exercised in the selection of those 


_members whose votes, upon questions of public polity and public in- 
- terest regarding the public health, are to be taken as the expressed views 
_ of the sanitarians of this country. It is to give the Executive Committee 


the power of doing that, and, at the same time, not requiring them to 


thrust aside, or refuse admission to, a very large number of gentlemen 


who take an interest in our work, whom it would be very desirable to 


_ have associated with us, and yet who cannot come in under the present 


A 


_ requirements of the constitution. In regard to the fact that the Execu- 
tive Committee have the power, under the amendment, to indicate 


what class the members shall belong to, that is the power the Executive 
Committee has now. That is, they have the entire power of deciding 


_ whether a candidate shall be elected to the Association or not. The ques- 
tion, as to the power of the Executive Committee and as to the policy of 
_ changing it, comes up on another amendment, which follows this. That 
is an entirely separate and distinct question, as to what the powers of the 


Executive Committee will be. If a gentleman simply applies for the 


_ associate membership under this amendment, — should it be passed, — I 


_ presume there would be no question about it. Certainly the Executive 
Be itice are not going to force him to become a permanent member. 
If he applies for permanent membership, then the question of his quali- 


fications for membership comes up. This amendment simply leaves that 


matter where it is now, — in the hands of the Executive Committee, — 


_ to determine whether he shall come in upon that basis or not. I think 


a! 


* 


all of us must feel that there are certain dangers to the Association, under 


the existing condition of things, if the doors are to be thrown widely 


open, and it is generally understood that every one who wishes to come | 


fs into the Association can do so by simply presenting his name and paying 
his five dollars. That is the question, if the enforcement of this clause 


is 


of the constitution is given the go-by. We have been very lax for the 


last four or five years; very few rejections have been made by the 
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) Executive Committee. But in the future, —I say nothing whatever of 
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the past or present, — but in the future there lies a certain danger. AsI ~ 
said, a while ago, hygiene is becoming popular. It is becoming fashion- 
able. It is becoming a good means of advertising; and it is possible — 
that efforts may be made to use this Association, for local and individual BY 
purposes, in a manner which those interested solely in the progress of — 
sanitary science would be extremely unwilling should take place. I be- 4 
lieve the management of the Association, its expression of opinion upon” “ ¥ 
matters of public health, and the advice to legislative authorities, munici- 
pal, State, and Caan which it gives at every meeting, should be a 
given only by those who are competent to give such advice, and by those 
whose opinions will command respect, in order that the formally an- 
nounced resolutions of the American Public Health Association may ~ 
have the weight and influence that they should have in our legislation. 
Dr. T. S. Verv1, of Washington, D.C.—Mr. President, I was ex- 
tremely surprised to hear Dr. Billings express himself as of the opinion — 
that there is danger of this Association becoming too popular.” It is very — 
surprising to be told, by a man who loves knowledge, that there is great 
danger of an institution of this kind becoming too popular, and that our : 
Reepe may become fashionably hygienic. I hope to God the day will 
soon come when every man and woman in the country will become a | 
professor of hygiene, whether they learn it at this institution or any other — 
institution. If there is one great thing, one good thing, that this institu- 
tion has done, it has been to popularize hygiene. I hope its noble work — 
may continue, and that it may not be restricted by any arbitrary provision ~ 
of this kind. We are republicans in this country, and catholic so far — 
as knowledge and science are concerned, and the American principle — 
is, no taxation without representation; and this seems to me one — 
of those cases in which there is with equal taxation unequal rights. — 
The Executive Committee has already a very great power,—a power _ 
that very few similar institutions of this character have given their ~ 
Executive Committee. Now it is proposed that this Executive Commit- — q 
tee shall decide upon the qualifications and grade, as we might call it, — 
the knowledge of a person. A gentleman applies to become an active — 
member of this Association. He loves its work, and likes to come here ~ 
and learn, to enable himself to become quite as great a man as some of g 
those who are here now. He is willing to contribute, and spend his 
money and his time; but when he goes before this august body, called the — 
Executive eo teiee: he has to submit his daa een noe like a school- boy | 
who goes to school, and be graded as a member of this body, whether he 
shall have 100°, or go®, or 80°, or 70°; or, if he is a very bad boy, only 50°. 
This Ap oneniriee is to tell that man that he is not qualified to be an active 
member ; that he may be qualified to be a‘member of an inferior quality, — 
for which he has the privilege of paying five dollars. The constitution s 
has already said what is required of an active member, — what qualifica- 
tions he shall have. It would be proper, if you want to classify him, to a 
state what qualifications, or rather what want of qualifications, a man 


a 


shall have to be an associate member. Of course, that degree would ” 
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come from the Executive Committee, to the great mortification of the 
7, applicant. If you want to make this Association unpopular, if you want 
- to restrict it to a few learned individuals, then it is not proper to call it 

‘the American Public Health Association. I do not know that I have 
anything more to say, except that I hope this un-American amendment 
will not be made. 

Dr. Ginon, U.S.N.—Mr. President, there is a single point that 
occurs to me. The prominence of an Association of this sort, its per- 
manence and its vitality, depend somewhat upon its individuality. It 
_must be a characteristic entity. It must not be a chameleon, changing 

its colors from time to time, advocating this thing this year and that 

thing the next year. Now this Association can have no determined fixed 
policy if it is going to change its membership from year to'year. Dr. 

Verdi has suggested that we are trying to restrict the membership to a 
_ few learned individuals. Now, as I understand the purport of this 

amendment, it is to widen its sphere of usefulness and to admit all per- 

sons, particularly those who do not come under the present constitutional 
i restriction, — to admit everybody to the advantages of the Association ; but 
- not to give those persons who are simply accidental visitors, or temporary 
associates, the power of reversing what the Association may have sent 
forth to the world as its determined policy. Now, for instance, suppose 
_ we should meet some year at Sitka, in Alaska. Now, in Sitka they have 

a liking for Hootchenoo. The probability is the whole membership of 
_ this Association would conclude Hootchenoo was a very bad thing; but 

suppose some Hootchenoo-maker would fill the Association with his 

friends, and when it came to be voted upon whether Hootchenoo was a 
_ good or a bad thing, it would be pronounced good. And, again, it might 
_ be possible we should meet in a particularly favored city, where, my friend, 
syphilis was unknown, and when the Committee on Venereal Disease 
should propose a law, which they expect to do, these people might bring in 

all their votes, and they, knowing nothing of the evils of this dreadful dis- 

ease, when the matter came to a vote the decision of the Association might 
go forth condemning this measure, which all sanitarians acknowledge to 
be good and proper. _ If we are going to have any fixed individuality, or 
entity, which shall have character over the world, we must do something 
_ of the sort proposed in this amendment, and not permit our membership 
to keep changing, and thereby changing our coat from year to year. 

Dr. O. W. Wien, of Michigan. — Mr. President, this is a very simple 

matter, it strikes me. The American Public Health Association, I take 
it, is designed to be composed of gentlemen who are familiar with sani- 
_ tary science, and with the practice of sanitation. It must maintain its 
character as such. That it has, or ought to have, a scientific and prac- 
_ tical representation is not questioned. The question now is simply 
_ whether the Executive Committee of this body shall reject applicants, 
_ and not allow them in the Association, or in the membership of this 
_ Association, in any way whatever ; or whether it shall open the door to a 
~ partial membership, so that we may take in and associate with certain 
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gentlemen whom we would not like to have pass upon the sanitary ques- _ 
tions that come up before us. The question simply is, whether we will — 
reject altogether those who are not sanitarians, as we should be obliged Ep 
to do to maintain our character, if this amendment be not adopted ; or 
whether we shall open the door to partial membership, that they may 
associate with us temporarily in that capacity. [eh 2 

Dr. Hewirrt, of Minnesota. — Mr. President, I wish somebody would 
give us a definition of what they mean by sanitarians. One would — 
suppose that it was something very peculiar; something very difficult; x 
something very remote ; something possessed but by few. Now, I have BP 
been a worker, a practical worker, in sanitation for over ten years. It * 
has been my duty, as the executive officer of the State Board of Minne- 
sota, to work through several measures, and the most efficient sanitarians e 
—sanitarians whom I am willing to recognize as my peers—in my ae 
State to-day are women and men who never have had any special con- |~ 
nection with medicine or sanitation, in the technical sense. My idea of ~ 
this organization when I went into it was this, and whenI was writtento 
about it, and asked to put my name down for membership, it was dis- 
tinctly stated to me that it was for the purpose of educating the American ~ 
people up to sanitary work, or the necessity of sanitary work, rather; — 
and it was so specified in the constitution, and is specified in the consti- Bh 
tution to-day : — ‘a 


The objects of this Association shall be the advancement of sanitary science, — 
and the promotion of organizations and measures for the practical application of ~ 
public hygiene. Pr 

The members shall be selected with special reference to their acknowledged in- ~ 
terest in, or devotion to, sanitary studies and allied sciences, and to the practical e 
applications of the same. 


It will be seen that members are to be selected with reference to two — 
things: first, with reference to their knowledge as experts in sanitary ~ 
science, and as to their interest in, ov their devotion to, it, — making the 
distinction that the first people we want to get in are those interested a 
in and engaged in this work; then we who are engaged in this work _ 
should inoculate the others with our science. It was for the purpose of 
securing a popular interest in the matter that this Association was organ- 
ized. That is specifically stated in the constitution. Now it is time ~ 
that somebody defined what is meant by sanitarian. I hear it constantly 
thrown up to us here. Now, is not sanitarian a relative term? He ~ 
need not be a sanitary expert. Nor is the object of this Association 
merely to affect legislation, — though that seems to be the theory of a 
good many men, that all that can be done by sanitarians is to procure — 
the passage of laws and the distribution of funds. Now, the greatest — 
sanitary work in the country to-day is being done by women and men — 
outside of sanitary work, in the ordinary sense. It is the education of 
our people ‘up to the knowledge and necessity of what constitutes — 
sanitation. »., Mr. President, what is the unit of sanitation? It is the - % 
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family. The unit of public sanitation to-day is the family, as the unit 
of the family is the individual. It is the families of this country that this 


% 


Association is intended to reach, — not the legislatures, specifically. My 


‘interest—and I know the interest of a large number of others, who 
devote their time, and means, and brains, to this work, —is based upon 


the belief that such was to be the result. If it is a mere technical associ- 
ation of sanitarians, in the special sense, my interest is greatly lost; be- 
cause it is a failure in that direction, and has been from the beginning. 
The object was, specifically, that we could, by means of it, create a 


_ popular opinion that would bring sanitation, not merely into the legis- 


latures of States, but into the homes of the people. Now, to go a little 
further, do you want to know the unit of health in a community or 
organization? It is the family physician, not the health officer of the 
community, at all. What we want, in the professional way, is to get 


every person in this country, of whatever school, or whatever practice, 


to come into this Association, and become inoculated with the principles 
which guide us here, that he may take them home, to the profit, I hope, 


of the families in the community where he lives. Any local health 


_ officer, any State officer, who has had to deal with — 


The PrEesipENT. —I am obliged to remind the gentleman from Min- 


_nesota that he is wandering from the question before the Association. 


Dr. Hewirr.— Mr. President, I am getting at the point. I did not 


_ intend to speak at all, and I will not say another word unless I am desired 


to. I speak with feeling, because I take a deep interest in this matter, 
and I have the right to speak. I ask that this Association hesitate 


~*~ 


before it makes any such classification of its membership as is proposed 
in this amendment. Whenever a man or woman desires to be a perma- 
nent member of this Association the only qualification that should be 
required of him or her is the primary qualification of professed and 


_ acknowledged interest in sanitary work. Beyond that we can grade as 


we please; but open wide the door, and let any one that wants to be a 
permanent member come in and sit here. If they are not interested 
they will not stay long, and if they are interested they will come again 


and again. Now, I am not afraid of submitting great sanitary questions 


to the people of this country. I do not think it is necessary to circum- 
scribe those who are to sit here and express the opinion of this 
Association. The people of this country are a great ways ahead of a 


_ great many organizations similar to this; and this Association is intended 


as much for their mouth-piece as for the mouth-piece of those who 


_ make sanitation a part of their life-work. 


Dr. Henry B. Baxer, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I only wish to 
say a word or two. I hope the proposed amendment will pass, because I 


_ think, on the whole, it is important. If it does not, however, I hope the 


Association and the Executive Committee will be a little closer, from this 


_ time on, than they have been heretofore in admitting members. My own 
_ theory is that, perhaps, on the whole, we had better keep these men, 
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that we propose to take in, out entirely, as Dr. Gihon and Dr. Wight 
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have suggested that as the other alternative. I rather think that they 
ought to be kept out entirely; but this proposition certainly ought to— 
have approval unless we are to keep them out entirely, and I hope, on 
the whole, that this amendment will be adopted.. If not, I hope the Ex- 
ecutive Committee will do a little better than they have been doing in the ~ 
past. In fact I have felt a little bit like criticising thems because I acted - 
on that committee at one time, and know how applications for member- — 
ship have been acted upon. I hope, Mr. President, the amendment will 
be adopted. . 
Dr. J. E. REeEvzs, of West Virginia. — Mr. President, as one of the ~ 
oldest members of this Association I feel that the Association will, at — 
least, do me the honor to listen to me a moment, and, as a member of the 
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Executive Committee, I beg to be heard. Now, gentlemen, what are the _ 
facts? Simply these. When this Association was formed some of the a 
wisest sanitarians in this country spent their time and their money in _ 
visiting New York, Long Branch, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, for the — 
purpose of perfecting an organization which we have here to-day, and in ~ 
its constitution we have the clause concerning membership. What has — 
been the result of the labors of this Association? The officers will tell — 
you that our volumes are valued not only at home, but abroad. They — 
are a credit to any country, and for one reason solely. Simply because % 
the Executive Committee have earnestly and energetically discharged their — 
duty in saving from that volume anything which would do it discredit. ‘ 
Now, the Executive Committee have had to perform some very un- ~ 
welcome duty, some very unpleasant services to the Association. You — 
would be surprised at the character of some of the papers which have — 
been presented to the Association, and which, had they gone into our 2 
printed volume, would have damned the Association in the eyes of all 
sensible men forever. You need just such machinery as you have got to _ 
pretect your honor and your dignity. I submit, gentlemen, that the men _ 
who have quit their homes, and given their time, and spent their money, q 
for no other purpose than to protect the honor and dignity of this Asso- — 


ciation, should be heard in matters of this kind. This proposition to 
change the constitution, or this amendment to the constitution, has been ~ 
very carefully studied and criticised by your Executive Committee. They 
have turned it over from year to year, and it has at last been determined ~ 
that it ought to pass. And there are many reasons why it should pass, — 
reasons that cannot be given on this floor to-day, because there is not time, _ 
—but I declare to you that I am perfectly honest and sincere in saying, as 
an old member of this Association, and as a member of the Executive ~ 
Committee, that I believe the very life of this Association depends upon 
the passage of this amendment. If you do not pass it, then, when the ~ 
times comes that you see the bitter and adverse fruits of your action to-_ -; 
day, blame yourselves, and not the Executive Committee, who have — 4 
recommended its passage. * 
The Secretary (Dr. Ames, of Massachusetts). —Mr. President, it i 
seems to me that my friend from Minnesota (Dr. Hewitt) has made the _ 
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. _very best argument in favor of the proposed amendment that can. be 


‘ made, although, from his point of view, he would give it another charac- 
‘ter and another name. It seems to me that he is right: that what we 


do want is the entire public to be interested in sanitary science, — 


man, woman, and child, — and that we want them in this Association ; 
but we do not want them in the management of it. As Henry Ward 
Beecher says, ‘‘If he don’t care anything about a thing he lets his wife 


? and children rule him; if he does care anything abou it, he don’t.’ 


Now, just so in the matters we care about. In a matter that we care 
about we believe in having men trained for it, accustomed to it, who 


have studied it and worked at it practically to regulate it; so that we 
_ may give to the country, to ourselves, and all who are interested in it, 


the benefit thereof. You would not put every man on board a ship at 
the helm. It would be dangerous to do so in a rough sea; and I believe 
we get into rough seas sometimes, when but for the wisdom, care, and 


_ far-seeing judgment of our leaders, as we have had them in the past, we 


should have been shipwrecked, beyond doubt. I agree with my friend 


from Minnesota (Dr. Hewitt), we want all the people in the country 


interested in this question; but not as permanent members of this Asso- 


ciation; not to help keep the ship trimmed; not to take an active part 


in moulding the work that goes out all over the land, and all over the sea, 


and, as has been said by one member, has already brought back from 


beyond the sea the highest encomiums. I get everywhere expressions of 


_the highest appreciation of the volumes of our Transactions. Those vol- 


umes were not made up by accident. They were not made up by a hetero- 


geneous throwing together of the opinions of Tom, Dick, and Harry, who 


might meet here. They contained well-thought-out ideas, and we know 
how they came there; and if they are to continue there it must be through 
the same process. I believe we want all the people. We want the 
majority of them as associate members. We want those who are spe- 
cially skilled, like Dr. Hewitt and his associates, in State Board of 
Health work, and those whose special position in life makes them prac- 


_ tically acquainted with sanitary science, to manage this matter, and sail 
the ship. They are of the sort of men to be the working members, to 
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keep the ship’s head to the wind; and it is the others who furnish the 
strong, helpful backing, while in their appropriate lot and place; and I 
believe nine-tenths of them would say, yes, it is as associate members 
that we should stand. 

Dr. Bett, of New York.—Mr. President, may I be excused for 


_ saying a few words more? One of my associates on this floor has 


expressed some fear that without this amendment the public might come 


_ in here and overrule sanitary science. Mr. President, I am not-afraid 
_ of that. I believe sanitary science is strong enough in this Association, 





and out of it, to rule it. I believe that it has been ruled by the strength 
of the Executive Committee hitherto appointed by this Association. I 


_ have been honored with membership on that committee, and among 
_those who have been abused in the public prints because certain persons 
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were not made members of this Association, when there were several 
reasons for not electing them. I have refused to give the reasons, as the — 
committee now has the right to do. If any one comes before the» . 
Executive Committee as an at ad, for membership, and the commit © 
tee thinks it knows a sufficient reason why he should not become a mem- _ 
ber, let him not be made a member, no matter what school he comes ~ 
from. I understand that this Association is in favor of no sectarianism. — 
As a private individual, and as a member of this society, I am ready to 
welcome every pouty whether he comes here as a plumber, an archi- — ii 
tect, or ‘‘ Jathy” of any kind, if only he is a good worker; but if the 
Executive Committee, for what they consider panic reason, think in a 
any particular case the applicant should not be admitted, they are nota 
called upon to say why. I think every member of the Association would — 
be loyal to the committee, and would say, we will not call on you for 
reasons. But I think all those who are willing to come in here and give ; 
their strength and their time and their money to testify their interest in 
sanitary science, although they may not be able to write a scholarly 
paper fit to go into the Transactions, or any paper at all, should be wel- — 
comed. I do not think we ought to reject those men. Now, I regret 
exceedingly to find myself in antagonism with many gentlemen here a 
whom I have known so long, and yhoce opinion I respect so highly; but — 
my conviction makes me feel and speak strongly, though I know that — 
those who differ with me feel in their hearts that they are cally 
right. 
Dr. Wixson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I hope it will not be 
thought that I desire to cut short debate, or prevent any one’s speaking; — 
but it strikes me the question has been sufficiently discussed, and, in 7 
order to bring it to a vote, — for, if this amendment is to pass, it must — 
certainly be changed ; I do not believe it can be passed at all, and that is — 
the question I wish to test, —I now renew my motion that action on the — 
proposed amendment be indefinitely postponed. be ; 
The motion was seconded, and the question being put, the Secretary eS 
reported: yeas, twenty; nays, twenty- -two. 
_ The Presipenr. — The motion is lost. | 
Dr. Wixson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I call for a standinglil Be 
vote. < 
The PrEsIpENT. — The decision of the Chair has already been an- 
nounced, and it is now too late to call for a standing vote. The questiga pe! 
is now upon the adoption of the amendment. ; 
Dr. Witson, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I call ata Gen to ‘hel We 
fact that the proposed amendment puts arbitrary power in the hands of ‘hy 
the Executive Committee, and I wish to offer an amendment. ; ee. 
Dr. REEVES, of West Virginia. — Mr. President, I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. An amendment cannot be offered after the question is — 
submitted. y ¥ 
The PresipEnT. — The only time for amending an amendment to the 
constitution is before the question is submitted. a 
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Dr. Wirson, of Michigan. — Does the Chair rule against se right 
to offer an amendment? 

The PrEsIDENT. — My ruling was that the amendment was not in 
4 order. ‘he amendment to the constitution, which has already lain over 
_ ayear, cannot be amended now. 

Dr. Witson, of Michigan. —Mr. President, I am not proposing an 
amendment to the constitution, but I am proposing an amendment to the 
amendment that is proposed to be made to the constitution. 

Dr. Reeves, of West Virginia. — Mr. President, I withdraw the 

_ point of order. , 

The PresipENT. — The point of order is withdrawn. The gentleman 
from Michigan may proceed. 

Dr. WiLson, of Michigan. —I call attention again, Mr. President, to the 
fact that this proposed amendment puts arbitary power into the hands of 
the Executive Committee. They are to decide by their own sweet will 

who are to be members. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, if the gentleman will 
_ permit me, they decide that now. 

Dr. Wixson, of Michigan. — But, Mr. President, they have not the 
‘right to decide whether they shall be associate or active members, because 
“we have no associate members. That committee is to decide now 

whether the proposed membership shall be active or associate. The 
_ constitution, as it shall stand when this amendment is adopted, still lets it 
; remain that active members ‘‘ shall be selected with special reference to 
_ their acknowledged interest in, or devotion to, sanitary studies and allied 
sciences, and to the practical applications of the same.” The Executive 

Committee never could have got over that in the world; but they can get 
_ over this amendment, for there are no qualifications specified. It is not 
- stated what associate members shall be. The Executive Committee alone 
_ say who shall be associate members, and who shall be active members. 
_ Now, I propose an amendment, as follows : — 


s 


In Article III. of the constitution, in the third line, after the words ‘¢ applica- 
tions of the same,” to insert ‘‘and associate members shall be selected with special 
_ reference to their general interest only in sanitary science.” 


Now, I ask for the adoption of that amendment to the amendment. 

_ Dr. Biixines, U.S.A.— Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 

the gentleman seems to be perfectly in order. It is not any substitu- 

tion of a totally different thing, for the amendment which has laid over 
mone year.’' The farliameneaer rule on such matters is simply whether the 
amendment to the amendment proposed to the constitution is germane 

ornot. Certainly it seems to me that this amendment is germane, and 
_ it does not strike me that there is the slightest objection to it. I would, 
if the mover of the amendment, accept it we OUs hesitation, if it was in 
my power. 

Dr. Ginon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, the impression has been given 
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some Pans power. Now, permit me to say, that every scientifiel 
association in this country has an Executive Committee, which has pre- — 
cisely the same power which this committee is entrusted with; and it has e. 
been found, by long experience, that it is absolutely necessary to entrust — 
the Executive Gouna. with just that discriminating power. It is no i 
unusual thing. is 
The Ransrpawss — I will submit it to the Association whether it is in 
the power of the mover of an amendment to accept an amendment pro- i 
posed to his amendment, or whetlfer it must be adopted by the AS : 
ciation. 4 
SEVERAL MEMBERS. — Let the amendment to the amendment be readaa ie 
Dr. Witson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, the amendment is imply 
this: the constitution at present reads, ‘‘ The members shall be selected — 
with special reference to their acknowledged interest in, or devotion to, E 
sanitary stirs and allied sciences, and to the practical applications of 5 
the same.”. The motion to amend is simply to insert at this point the — 


words, ‘‘ and associate members shall i selected with reference to their % 
general interest only in sanitary science.” Then follows whatever may q 
follow of Dr. Ames’ amendment. a 


The Chair put the question on the adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment, and the Secretary reported: yeas, fifty-one; nays, none. 4 
So the amendment to the amendment was adopted. 4 
Dr. Wirson, of Michigan. —Now, Mr. President, I have another 
amendment, which is to strike out the following words in the third line, ~ 
‘« shall be elected only for the year for which they are proposed,” and — 
also the words, ‘*‘ They may be reélected”; so that the amendment as 1 
amended will read : — | | 4 
i 
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In Art. III., at the beginning, introduce the words, ‘‘ The members of this Asso- 
ciation shall be known as active and associate. The Executive Committee shall 
determine for which class a candidate shall be proposed. The active members 
shall constitute the permanent body of the Association, subject to the provisions of $ 
the constitution as to continuance in membership. The associate members shall — 4 
have all the privileges and publications of the Association, but shall not be entitled ; 
to vote.” 


eee 


The amendment to the amendment was seconded, and was unani- ~ 
mously agreed to. 

Dr. Wixson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, now, as there is proba 4 
bility that another paadine amendment will be passed, which will — 
make the clause incongruous as it stands at present, I move, after the — 
words ‘‘ Executive Gamgittee? in the first line, to insert the words, ‘‘ or — 
Council,” because the Executive Committee will really be put out of the — 
way, and the Advisory Council will take its place, as I understand it. I — 
want to insert the words ‘‘ or Council” after the word ‘‘ Committee,” in a 
the first line, or else we will have to go back and amend this next year. a 

Dr. Brtuines, U.S.A.—Mr. President, I ,expect it will be time 
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enough to make that amendment when we come to deal with the other 
amendment giving to the Council the powers of the Executive Committee. 
Dr. Witson, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I will accept the sug- 
gestion of my friend, Dr. Billings. [I have one more proposition to make 
in connection with the proposed amendment. I move to amend the 
amendment by striking out in line four the words, ‘‘but shall not ‘be 
permitted to vote.” I say you cannot get members to come in here and 
pay their money and do their part, if they have no voice or vote in the 
proceedings of the Association. 
The amendment was seconded. * 
Dr. Rereves, of West Virginia. —Mr. President, I want to say that 
I think that would be to place this Association in a most extraordinary 
position. It would subject us to the ridicule of all scientific associa- 
tions in this land. What would the American Medical Association say 
to such a proposition? It is the custom at our annual meetings to invite 
the public; but it is well known that even in the American Medical 
- Association permanent members cannot vote. It is a representative body. 
And yet it is proposed, by this amendment of the gentleman (Dr. 
Wilson), to do this very thing which it has been the object of all who 
have had the interest of the Association at heart to avoid. I hope it will 
‘be the pleasure of the Association to vote this amendment down very 
promptly. 
' The Secretary (Dr. Ames of Massachusetts).— Mr. President, it 
strikes me as at least a breach of good faith in the gentleman (Dr. 
Wilson) to propose this amendment. ‘The society has shown a dispo- 
‘sition to accept all of his propositions that had merit, and a willingness 
_ to amend the amendment in every possible shape, so as to properly en- 
large the capacity of the Association for receiving the people. Now his 
next move is to entirely blot out all the difference that could possibly 
exist between associate and permanent members, destroying the spirit of 
the original amendment entirely. It does not seem to me to be exactly 
the way that I should do. 
The Chair put the question on the adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment, and the Secretary reported: yeas, five; nays not counted. 
The PresipentT. — The amendment to the amendment is manifestly 
_ not agreed to. The question recurs on the adoption of the amendment 
_ to the constitution as, previously amended. The Secretary will report 
the amendment as amended. 
The SEcRETARY. — The amendment, as amended, is as follows : — 


In Art. IlI., at the beginning, introduce the words, ‘‘ The members of this Asso- 
_ Ciation shall be known as active and associate. The Executive Committee shall 
_ determine for which class a candidate shall be proposed. The active members 
_ shall constitute the permanent body of the Association, subject to the provisions of 
the constitution as to continuance in membership. The associate members shall 
a be elected with special reference to their general interest only in sanitary science, 
and shall have all the privileges and publications of the Association, but shall not 
_ be entitled to vote.” 
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The Chair put the question on the adoption of the amendment as read, | 
and the Secretary reported: yeas, thirty-nine; nays, five. 


The PresipEntT. — The amendment is adopted by more than two- re 
thirds majority. We will now take up the next amendment. a 
c 


The SECRETARY. — The next amendment is as follows : — Pre 


In Art. III., in the first line, after the word ‘‘ the” and before the word ‘‘ mem- 


bers,” insert the word ‘‘active,” so that the line shall read ‘‘the active members ‘ 
shall be selected with reference,” etc. : 
| , 

The chair put the question on the adoption of this amendment, and the J 
Secretary reported: yeas, thirty-five ; nays, none. Fs 
The Presipent. — The Ataenainert is unanimously adopted. The $ 
next amendment is now in order. fs 
The SEcRETARY. — The next amendment is as follows : — z 
ee 

In Art. III., last line, insert the words ‘‘in either class,” after the word ‘‘ mem- ; 


bership,” so that the sentence shall read ‘‘ The annual fee of membership in either 
class shall be five dollars.” 


la i aa 


Dr. Wixson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I move an amendment in — 
the first line to strike out all after the word ‘*‘ membership,” and insert — 
‘¢ for active members shall be five dollars, and for associate members, 
three dollars.” 

The amendment to the amendment was seconded. 

The Chair put the question on the adoption of the amendment to the 
amendment, and the Secretary reported: yeas, three; nays, thirty-eight. 

The PresIpDENT. — The amendment to the amendment is lost. The © 
question recurs upon the amendment, as read by the Secretary. 

The question being put the Secretary reported : yeas, thirty ; nays, none. — 

The Presipent.— The amendment is unanimously adopted. The ~ 
Secretary will read the next amendment to the constitution. t 

The SECRETARY. — The next amendment is as follows : — 
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In Art. VIII., in the last line but one, strike out the words ‘‘six weeks ” and 4 . 
insert the words ‘‘ one week,” so as to read, ‘‘at least one week preceding the 


date of such meeting.” ; 
The Chair put the question on the adoption of the amendment, and ~ 
the Secretary reported: yeas, thirty; nays, none. 
The PrresipENT. —The amendment is adopted. That closes ‘the ; 
amendments which have been taken from the table. a 
The Secretary. — Mr. President, The second proposed amendment — 
was offered by Dr. Jerome Cochrane, of Alabama, and having laid over. 4 
one year is now in order for action, and is as follows : — 4 


That Section VIII. of the constitution shall be so amended as to read as % 
follows :— 
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VIII. There shall be a standing committee, to be known as the Executive 
Council, which shall consist of twenty-one members, of whom no two shall be 
# ‘from the same State. The members of the Executive Council shall be elected 
: for three years, except that at the first election after the adoption of this 
. ~ amendment they shall be divided into three classes, of seven members each, one 
- class to serve for one year, one for two years, and one for three years. They shall 
Mi be nominated in. the same way as other officers of the Association. A majority of 
the whole number of the Council shall constitute a quorum; and whenever it occurs 
_ that a quorum is not present at any session of the Association, the president shall 
appoint a number of temporary members to make up a quorum, said temporary 
members to serve only for that session. . . . ‘* All committees,” etc., to the 
end of the section, as at present. 
‘That in Section IX., the third clause, which is in these words: ‘‘ To consider all 
~ applications for membership, and, at the regular meetings, report the names of such 
candidates as the majority shall approve,” shall be amended by adding the following 
words : ‘‘ And when any application for membership comes before the Executive Com- 
mittee, from which they may deem it advisable to withhold their approval, or which may 
_ seem to require investigation, they shall notify the member endorsing the application 
of the grounds of objection, so that the applicant may have an opportunity to 
_ appear before the Council, in person or by his friend, to vindicate himself; and any 
- such applicant who is dissatisfied with the final action of the Council shall have the 
_ right to appeal to the Association.” 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. —Mr. President, I move the indefinite 

postponement of this amendment to the constitution. 

_ The motion was seconded, and the Chair put the question. The Sec- 
retary reported: yeas, thirty-three; nays, seven. 

_ The Presipent. — The consideration of the proposed amendment is 
indefinitely postponed. 

be Ur. JosepH M. Toner, Washington, D.C.—Mr. President, I now 
move the reconsideration of the vote just taken, and move to lay the 
_ motion to reconsider on the table. 
me The Chair put the question, and the Secretary reported: yeas, ‘twenty- 
_ five; nays, seven. 
So the motion was agreed to. 
_ The Secretary. — Mr. President, the next business before the As- 
sociation is the resolution proposed by Dr. Plunket, of Tennessee, which 
_ was, on motion of Dr. Gihon, of the Navy, made a proposed amendment 
_ to the constitution. Having laid over for one year, it now comes up for 
action, and is as follows : — 


ab on ae 


Resolved, That, for the future, the Advisory (and Nominating) Committee of this 
_ Association be constituted as follows: The delegates present at this meeting from 
each State shall select one of their number, who collectively shall constitute the 
_ Advisory and Nominating Committee. 


4 Dr. Grnon, U.S.N.— Mr. President, I move that the consideration 
_ of this amendment be indefinitely postponed. 

__ The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Grnon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, I now move to reconsider the vote 
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by which action on this amendment has been indefinitely postponed, and _ 
move to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 0 ie 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PresipENT. — The next business before the Association, accord- ~ 
ing to the programme for this morning, is the paper of Dr. Horatio R.— 
Storer, of Newport, R.I. In Dr. Storer’s absence the paper will be ~ 
read by Dr. Gihon. a 

Dr. Gihon, U.S.N., read Dr. Storer’s paper, entitled ‘‘ The Newport ~ 
(Edinburgh) System of Sanitary Protection.” (See page 42.) 

The PrEsIDENT. — Gentlemen, the paper is before you for discussion. 
Has any one any remarks to offer upon this paper by Dr. Storer? 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. —Mr. President, I only rise because I © 
think there are many points in the paper that are valuable; and there are — 
one or two points which I especially desire to emphasize. I think this ~ 
whole experience of Newport is very valuable, so far as voluntary associ- — 
ations are concerned, because it is not ephemeral in its character, but ex- — 
tended over a long time, and has exerted a very large influence; and, ~ 
therefore, it is worthy of study as a model upon which these local village ~ 
health committees are to be formed. In order to stir up the people of a 
community to find the authority, and to exercise power, their value in © 
this respect, I think, should be carefully studied by sanitarians. And ~ 
there is another point,—in regard to house-to-house inspection. We 
_ very often hear it remarked that the house is the sanitary unit, and it has 
occurred to me whether there is not a great opportunity for local Boards ~ 
of Health to extend their power and influence, and at the same time ~ 
extend the education of the people, by having a sort of paid system by ~ 
which they shall conduct sanitary inspection, instead of taking the — 
Edinburgh method, which is entirely voluntary in its character. In the © 
Newport system they have constituted Boards of Health in towns which 
are specially authorized to inspect, under a distinct paid system, so ar- — 
ranged that it is not excessive, which secures an order of ability technical- 
ly proper and correct. If we could only extend our system of sanitary — 
inspection to the households of a whole city in such a way a great deal of 
good would be accomplished. I only throw out these suggestions, be- % 
cause it seems to me they should be used in the interest of health where- — 
ever it may be practical, instead of trusting to voluntary associations, — 
which are naturally without power; or, at least, that kind of power — 
which is necessary, and which jis not given to boards somewhat ephemeral 
in their character. If we can combine the authority of the municipal — 
powers with the power which is freely given by those who want their — 
houses properly inspected, we shall be able to keep our towns in a much _ 
better sanitary condition. The whole paper, while somewhat diffuse, — 
certainly has in it much merit, and especially in the two eee which I | 
have taken occasion to bring to your notice. , iG 

Dr: [Abr ds HIBBERD, of Indiana. — Mr. President, there is another 
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_ point of great popular importance, which I would like to see emphasized, 

and that is the fact— long prominent, perhaps, before scientific men, but 

~ overlooked almost entirely by the populace —of the danger of contami- 

-mnatedice. I suppose it is true that the people of the towns and cities and 

_ yillages in this country take their ice without question; and if they were 

presented with a cup of water to drink from the ponds where this ice is 

formed, they would spurn it with disgust. And yet they take the ice, 
put it in their refrigerators, and put it in everything that they use, without 

a word or question in regard to its sanitary condition, or its value or fit- 

“ness as a drinking material. Now, if this point can be made prominent, 

persons who use ice will be as exacting of their ice merchants in regard to 

the sources of their supply as they are in the matter of water for drinking 

_ purposes, and they oughtto be. It wouldseem, from the statement made 

in the paper, that not only is the ice bad, but, in a great many instances, 

it is a great deal worse than the water itself. 

Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, the doctor spoke of the 
importance of house-to-house inspection. Its importance has long been 

felt in New Orleans, and has long been carried out, and is being yearly 

improved upon. The working of our system is so perfect that to-day 
the city of New Orleans—the combined Board of Health and the 

Sanitary Association of New Orleans—can furnish to any person 

desiring it a record showing the sanitary condition of each house in the 

“city. We can to- “day, in ten minutes’ time, furnish a statement of the 

_ conditions prevailing i in every house in New Orleans, so perfect have we 
made that system. It originated with our late President, Dr. White. 
The work is there done by ihe joint efforts of the Board of Health of the 
“State of Louisiana and of the Sanitary Association of New Orleans. 
The State Board is the legal board of New Orleans, and has the author- 

ity to enforce these house-to-house inspections, attended by officers 
_ furnished yearly by the Sanitary Association, which officers receive com- 
missions from the Board of Health, making them virtually city and State 

- officers also. By these means we have the right of entering into every 

domicile, and by that joint power, coming from both the legal and 

_ volunteer sanitary organizations, the officers engaged in this work are 
received with much greater cordiality than is to be supposed would greet 

_ them otherwise. Visits are made daily, no more being exacted of any 

one officer than he can do thoroughly ; and duplicate copies of all reports 

_ are kept, one by the Board of Health, and one by the Sanitary and 

Health Association. By this method to-day the Sanitary Association of 

New Orleans can be consulted by any one wishing to purchase a house ; 
and as much stress is given to its sanitary conditions and the probabilities 

: of health for its inmates as is given to the queen of a man’s capacity to 
_ pay his debts by a mercantile agency. 

_ Dr. Ryan, of Texas.—Mr. President, there was one matter I 
noticed in the paper in regard to ice; that is, as to its impurities. 
_ This is a very important matter, especially in Texas, where we use so 

much ice. Until the last few years the ice that we use in Texas was 
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brought from the North; and perhaps as to the most of it we could not 
inquire into its character. ‘There are two large ice factories there now, 4 
and I suppose the artificial ice is most used. But I cannot think the — 
water used by those factories is good. One uses water from the Colorado — 
river, filtered to get most of the impurities out, and the other uses water 
from very shallow wells, — wells in the city, and these shallow. Now, 
those wells must necessarily become contaminated in a city. That ice ~ 
has been used so short a time that it has not yet produced any bad i 
effect that I know of; but I think it would be right and proper for the ~ 
matter to be investigated, to see whether the ice will be as deleterious as the ‘ 
water would be. It is pretended, and I know it is the doctrine of those , 
persons who make ice, that the process of freezing clarifies the water, — 
that it kills the germs that would be deleterious; but I also understand — 
that that is not the fact. ‘To our people who live in a warm climate, and a 
use a great deal of ice, this is a very important question. It is very 
important to us that the ice we use be pure. 

The PresipENT. —If there is no further discussion on Dr. Storer’s _ 
paper, the next business on the programme is in order: A paper by Dr. 
Thad. M. Stevens, of Indianapolis, Ind., entitled ‘‘ The History ot : 
Health Work in Indiana.” 4 

Dr. Stevens, of Indiana, read his paper. (See page 63.) 

The Presipent. — The resolutions offered in this paper will, accord-— 
ing to our standing rule, be referred to the Executive Committee without 
debate. With this exception, the paper is before the Association for dis- — 
cussion. a 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Henry B. Baker, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I think there : 
is a question as to whether people can be forced in this matter. I unde 
stand Dr. Stevens proposes to have a law that shall enforce compulsory : 





vaccination, for one thing. 

The PrEsIDENT. — That matter is in the resolutions, and they are not — 
before the house. 

Dr. Baker, of Michigan. — How is it about compelling people to 
derive their water supply from the lower strata, or hard-pan? I will 
take that for an illustration, then, Mr. President. It seems to me there 
is a better way. It seems to me that if the State Board of Health can — 
place before the people the danger there is in the use of water obtained 
from certain sources, they will accomplish more than in any other way. — 
In our State that is the rule, and we seem to get on very well. I ques-— 
tion whether the proposition to have a law compelling the abandonment 4 
of such wells as are spoken of in the paper as dangerous would not_ 
cause an antagonism immediately among the people; and cause such — 
an antagonism that they would be unwilling to listen to evidence at all, 
and the result would be to retard the very movement which it is sought 
to promote, to start and keep going. It seems to me that the better way 
is to place the facts before the people. State them strongly. Then let am 
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s me as the better plan to adopt, and let it run through the whole system 
i 


of sanitary work. I started on another point; but if that is not debat- 
able this serves the purpose of illustration just as well. I think the plan 


of having the State Boards of Health work up a law compelling the 


people to do so and so, and nothing else, will be a failure every time. 


' “That is the way it looks to me. 


Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, I do not agree with the 


_ gentleman. A Board of Health, without power to enforce its rules, or 


+ 


what it thinks to be correct, is possessed of little or no power. The power 
of persuasion, if it exists, implies already the power of action; for in no 
State can a Board of Health exist, and do any good, until the people are 
prepared and want to have one. A voluntary association, or anything of 
that kind, may suggest to the people what would be proper, and what 


_ would be improper; but a Board of Health, be it local, or be it State, 


must have authority to compel, and the people must be ready to obey. 
If the people are not ready to obey, through their representatives, they 
will repeal the law ; they will dissolve it; but a Board of Health without 
power is an ornamental Board, and nothing more. 

Dr. Baxer, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
gentleman which he considers to have the most real power with the 
people of New Orleans, whether it is the Sanitary Association there, or 


_ the Board of Health they have there? One does its work by persuasion, 
_ and the other tries to do it by force. I would like to know which one 
_ does the best work. 


Dr. DEvron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, they both do their share. 


_ The Sanitary Board and the Sanitary Organization suggest to the people 


tr 


what should be done, and they obey; but if the Beopier will not obey, or 
cannot pay for the work to be done, the Board of Health uses its legal 
authority to enforce the dictates or the demands of the Sanitary Auxiliary 
Association.. Alone they would both be powerless. The Board of 
Health itself would be unable, in many cases, to carry out the work, I 
admit, but for the joint aid and influence of the Sanitary Auxiliary Asso- 
ciation. It requires the assistance of the intelligent people, and then it 
succeeds. But I do not change my position, that the Board of Health 
must have the people prepared for it, and must have some authority. 

- Whenever you want to enforce sanitary measures you must have the 
_ people understand that it is for their welfare ; and, until they are prepared 


Y for it, there is nothing more tyrannical than sanitary laws. 


The PRESIDENT. — The hour for adjournment has arrived, and our 


_ forenoon’s exercises will now close. The Association stands adjourned 
until half-past seven o’clock this evening. 
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EVENING SESSION. —17.30 O'CLOCK P.M. 


The Association was called to order BY Governor Albert G. Porter, 
who assumed the chair. 
The Presipinc Orricer (Gov. Porter).— The exercises of the 
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evening will begin with an address of welcome by Mayor Grubbs, ot | 
this city. 4 

Mayor Grubbs then addressed the Association. (See Addresses of ~ 
Welcome, page 15.) 

Governor Porter then sddeeseed the Association. (See Addresses of 
Welcome, page 14.) 

The PREsipING OFFICER (Governor Porter). —Next in order on the 
programme is the address of Professor Kedzie, President of the As- 
sociation. 

The President, Professor R. C. Kedzie, read his address. (See 
page 1.) 

Dr. Sprep, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, I believe chave is a rule 
of this Association, which provides that all papers read before the 
Association become its property; but heretofore they have not been 
published for nearly or quite a year after the time of their reading. I 
move now that the rule be so far departed from this evening as to ask for — 
Dr. Kedzie’s manuscript, in order that it may be presented at once to the 
public through the daily press, so that every man, woman, and child in 
America may read it. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I am requested to say 
the morning papers are represented here, and there will, no doubt, be 
a full report of this address contained in them. We certainly shall see 
to it that this and other important and excellent papers are published 
before a year’s time, in the regular form. 

Dr. SpEeEpD, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, that meeting the require- 
ment, as I thought, of the occasion, I, of course, withdraw my motion. 
My only object was to insure the immediate publication of Dr. Kedzie’s 
paper. 

The Presipinc OFFicER (Mayor Grubbs in the chair, Mr. Porter 
having retired).— The exercises for the evening are now closed. The — 
- sessions of this Association will be held in this building to-morrow and ~ 
the day after. ‘The discussions will be of great interest, and I trust our 
citizens will attend these meetings in large numbers. The meeting now _ 
stands adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. : 

The Secretary. — Will the Association remain a few minutes for the — 
transaction of business after the general audience retires? 

The PrREsIDENT. — There is a large amount of work to come before — 
the Advisory Council, and I wish to convene the Council at once. Will — 
the Secretary call the roll of the Advisory Council? 

(The Secretary called the roll.) | 

The PresipENT.—I nominate, in accordance with the instructions of _ 
the Association, to temporarily fill the vacancies of the several States — 
whose members are absent, the following gentlemen :— 

Dr. CANTWELL, of Alabama. 
Dr. Harcu, of California. 
Dr. Craie, of Illinois. 

Dr. Morris, of Maryland. 
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Dr. Meap, of Mississippi. 
Dr. Conery, of Missouri. 
Dr. Conn, of New Hampshire. 
Col. Hapvprin, of Tennessee. 
Dr. Ryan, of Texas. 
Dr. CABELL, of Virginia. 
Dr. Morrett, of West Virginia. 
| Dr. Grirrin, of Wisconsin. 
Dr. Buttock, of Florida. 
Dr. GarRNETT, of District of Columbia. 
Dr. Bituincs, U.S. Army. 
Dr. Turner, U.S. Navy. 
Dr. Bartyacue, U.S. M. H. Service. 


The PresipENT.— The Council is desired to meet upon the stage 
immediately upon adjournment. The Association stands adjourned to 
meet at 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


SECOND DAY. 


WEDNESDAY, October 18, 1882. 
MORNING SESSION.—10 O'CLOCK A.M. 


The PresipENT. — The Association will come to order. Prayer will 


be offered by Rev. O. C. McCulloch, D.D., of Indianapolis. 


Oe te js FF 


The PresipENT. — The first business in order is the announcements of 
the Local Committee. 

The Secretary. —Mr. President, I am desired by the Local Com- 
mittee to transmit to the Association the following invitation : — 


INDIANA INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 17, 1882. 
To THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION :— 
Gentlemen, — You are hereby invited to visit the Indiana Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf and Dumb, at any time during your stay in the city. 
Very respectfully, 
WILLIAM GLENN, Superintendent. 


‘ 


The PresipENT. — What is the pleasure of the Association with refer- 
ence to this invitation? 

The Secretary. —Mr. President, I move it be individually accepted, 
as the members find opportunity to do so, and that the invitation receive 
place in the regular vote of thanks of the Association for courtesies 
rendered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SecreTARY. — Mr. President, I binve also the following, from the 
Local Committee :— 
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The Board of State-House Commissioners respectfully invite the American Pubs 
lic Health Association to visit the new State-House building, now in process of 
erection, at any time suitable to their convenience during their stay in this city. a 

By order of the Board, “a 


JoHN GopowNn, Secretary. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 17, 1882. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. —Mr. President, I make the same motion ~ 
with regard to this invitation that was made with regard to the invitation | } | 
from the Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. : 

The motion was agreed to. ) 

The Presipent. —If there are no further announcements from the — 
Local Committee, announcements from the Executive Committee are next ~ 
in order. ; . i 

The Srecretary.—Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive ~ 
Committee to announce as recommended for permanent and associate f 
membership, respectively, the following-named gentlemen : — 

(See list of names of those elected on last pages of volume.) 

The PresipENT. — What is the pleasure of the Association in regard ~ 
to these candidates? 4 

Dr. Brtiines, U.S.A. — Mr. President, I move that the names of the 
gentlemen thus read off by the Secretary, as recommended respectively ~ 
for active and associate members by the Executive Committee, be de-— 
clared duly elected as active and associate members, according to the © 
list. 

The PresipENT. —Do you mean that the Secretary be instructed ae 
so cast the ballot of the Association? “ 

Dr. Bituincs, U.S.A.— Yes, sir; I will make the motion in that 4 
form. q 
Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. —Mr. President, I would say a word by | 
way of explanation. Most of the applications that have come before 
the committee have been signed only by one person, and where the — 
committee knew the candidate they have added their own signature, — 
that is, that of some member of the committee. It is very desirable ~ 
that such necessity should be avoided. As it is, our signatures are — 
repeated a great many times, because the applications came to us with ~ 
only one signature, and we found it necessary to add some one. 

Dr. Witson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I desire to ask of inal | 
Executive Committee if De Beebe and Dr. Williams, whose names — 
have been reported here as recommended for associate members, did not — 
petition, and were not recommended, for active membership of ao 
Association. a 

The SrecrETARY. — My impression, Mr. President, is that they both » 
were recommended for active membership; but the committee, acting — 
under the powers given it by the Association, decided to recommend 
them as associate aeniheve: I am not positive about it, but I think that 9 
is the case. 
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Dr. Witson. — Mr. President, both of them are active members. of 
“the medical profession. Why the line of distinction should be drawn 
_ excluding these gentlemen from active membership is beyond my com- 
prehension. I would now move that those gentlemen, being duly recom- 


mended, be placed on the list of active members of thi Association. 
Dr. Williams, of Chicago, and Dr. Beebe, of Sidney, Ohio, are both 


active practitioners of medicine, and there is no reason why they should 
_be discriminated against in this manner. 


The Presipent. —Is this motion seconded? 

Dr. Brriincs. — Mr. President, the motion is entirely out of order. 
It is contrary to the constitution, and the amendment adopted yesterday. | 
The PresipENT. — The amendment adopted yesterday, according to 
the impression of the Chair, places this matter entirely in the hands of the 


_ Executive Committee. The Executive Committee having acted upon it 
_ —if the Chair is correct in that impression — the motion of Dr. Wilson 
is out of order. 


Dr. Witson, of Michigan.—Mr. President, I would dislike very much 


_ to appeal to the house. It seems to me that the report of this Executive 


ef 


Committee stands exactly in the same relation to the Association as the 
Be ccirt of any other committee. 
The PrREs1iDENT. — Does the gentleman from Michigan appeal from 


. the decision of the Chair? 


Dr. Witson, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I do not like to do that, 


unless necessity compels me to do so. But I call the attention of the 
_ Chair simply to this question: That a committee making a report throws 
its report upon the Association, as committees in any other deliberative 


body do, and the Association certainly is not compelled to swallow it 


whole. It is subject to subsidiary motions, and it does not have to be 
_ endorsed as an entirety. 


The PrestpentT. — The principle announced by the Chair is that the 


whole matter of the classification of members has been placed in the 
_ hands of the Executive Committee by the amendment to the constitution 
_ adopted yesterday. The only question before the Association now is, 
_ Will you elect, or will you not elect, the gentlemen who have been 
_ recommended here by the committee for these different classes? The 


opinion of the Chair is that the constitutional provision now places the 


classification of members entirely within the control of the Executive 


Committee, and it is not a matter, at present, under the control of the- 


_ Association, — it having been delegated to the Executive Committee by 
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the action of yesterday. If the decision of the Chair is appealed from, 
the Chair will put the question on the appeal; otherwise the question is 
on the motion of Dr. Billings, the Chair deciding Dr. Wilson’s motion 
- out of order. 

Dr. Witson, of Michigan. — Suppose, Mr. President, that — 

The PresipenT. — The gentleman is out of order, unless he takes an 
appeal to the house. 
Dr. Witson, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I desire simply to protest 
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cotntiities 1S SE po here for the Aeon af this hoene: If the question 
it involves is not to be determined by this body, then why put it to the é: 
house at all? The point of order raised, upon the gentleman who has just — 
resumed his seat (Dr. Wilson), I°think is well taken, for the simple | 
reason, that—if I understand him correctly — he made his suggestion | 
simply to meet a motion which is before the house; and, whenever a ~ 
motion is before the house, under parliamentary rules, it is subject to a 
debate and amendment. ‘es 
The PresipenT. — The matter involved is the classification of members, 
which is a matter that is no longer in the possession and control of the 
Association, it having been delegated yesterday, by the adoption of the — 
constitutional eionc iene entirely to the Executive Committee. The only i 
question now before the Association is, Shall we elect, or shall we not — 
elect, these gentlemen, according to the recommendation of the com- — 
mittee? b 
Dr. Earwy, of Kentucky.— Mr. President, I voted for the adoption of — 
that amendment yesterday. When I did it I believed I did it with my 
eyes open; butif this question is to be determined by the Executive © 
Committee, or any other committee, why bring it before the house at 
all? a 
Dr. Witson, of Michigan. —Mr. President, I wish to make a motion 
to lay the report temporarily upon the table. I want to see if justice can 
be done in this Convention. I ask that the report be not made until we 
have an opportunity to go to the committee and ask them why these 
gentlemen have been excluded. I make that motion. a 
Dr. Earty, of Kentucky. —Mr. President, I second Dr. Wilson’s t 
motion, to lay the report temporarily on the table. = 
The PrEsipENT. — The motion is not debatable. As many as are in ~ 
favor of the motion will signify it by saying Aye; those opposed, JVa. 
The noes seem to have it. The noes have it. ( 
So the motion was not agreed to. ; 
The Presipent. — The question now recurs on the motion of Dr. — 
Billings, that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Associ- i 
ation for the election of the several gentlemen named in the committee’s — 
report, as active and associate members, according to the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee. Those in favor of the motion will — 
signify the same by saying Aye; those opposed, Vo. The ayes seem to Ki 
have it. The ayes have it. ah 
So the motion was agreed to. a 
The SrecrETARY. —Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot bearing — 
the names of the several gentlemen named in the report of the Executive ‘” 
Committee, which I cast for their election as active and associate mem-— i 
bers, according to the recommendation of the committee. : 
And the gentlemen named were elected. 
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_ The Secretary. —I am directed by the Executive Committee to re- 
port the following resolution to the Association, with the recommendation 
that it be adopted : — | 


Resolved, That a Standing Committee of five members, to be entitled ‘‘ The 
Committee on National Museum of Hygiene,” shall be appointed to represent the 
interest of the Association, and to be the medium of communication between the 
Surgeon-General of the Navy and the Officers and Members of the Association, to 
be especially charged with the dissemination of information respecting the museum, 
and with the collection and transmission, in the name of the Association, of such 


- contributions as it may desire to have therein deposited. 


The PRESIDENT. — What is the pleasure of the Association in regard 
to the resolution recommended by the Executive Committee? 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PrEesIDENT. — Reports of committees are next in order. Are 
there any committees prepared to report this morning? The Chairman 
of the Committee on Vital Statistics (Dr. Harris) is present. Is that 


committee ready to report? 


Dr. Erisha Harris, of New York. — Mr. President, the committee 
has not yet convened. I only arrived this morning with the report which 
is to be submitted. I will beg, therefore, that the committee may be ex- 
cused from making its report until a later hour. 

The PresipENT. —If there is no objection the Committee on Vital 


Statistics will be granted further time. The Chair hears none, and it is 


so ordered. The reading of,papers is next on the programme. The 
Secretary will make the announcement. 
The Srecretary.— The first paper on the programme is entitled 


Observations in regard to the Relative Size of the Liver and Spleen, 


and the Normal Temperature, in Texas Cattle,” by Dr. Joseph R. Smith, 

Surgeon U.S.A., and Medical Director for the Department of Texas. In 

the absence of the author the paper will be read by Dr. Rauch, of Illinois. 
Dr. Rauch read Dr. Smith’s paper. (See page 25.) 


DISCUSSION. 


_ Mr. D. H. Becxwirtn, of Ohio. — Mr. President, the statistics pre- 
sented in this paper are valuable; but I think Dr. Smith has written in 
his paper what is wrong in regard to the disease not being contagious on 
the Western Reserve. We have lost thousands of cattle by Texas cattle 
being driven along the road where our common cattle have come in con- 
tact with them. If Dr. Smith should continue his investigations on this 
subject, I think it is more important than statistics to know what will 
prevent the spread of that disease in Northern Ohio, or wherever Texas 


cattle are shipped. Two years ago hundreds of cattle about Cleveland 
were destroyed by that disease. . 
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Dr. Ryan, of Texas. —Mr. President, there are certain portions 
of the country into which if Texas cattle were driven they will take 
this disease. There is no doubt of that. I know a gentleman who — 
believes that the cattle will not take the disease in his portion of the 
country ; but if they are driven up into Illinois and Missouri, there they will 
take the Texas fever. If they are driven into Wyoming or Colorado — 
territories they don’t seem to take the fever. Why that is I do note 
know. I suppose it is well known by every physician that if you remove ~ 
a patient from what is commonly termed a miasmatic or malarial district — 
he is likely then to get intermittent fever, even in a healthy place. Now 
what is the reason? I do not know. I know friends who are in the © 
habit of driving thousands of cattle through Wyoming Territory, and ~ 
not one of them gets sick after they get there. There will a few die on 
the way of what they call Black-leg. They are generally heifer-year- — 
lings, or two-year-olds. But in Texas they don’t have it. I do believe 
that if driven to Illinois, or Missouri, they will take it; but thousands are 
driven to Wyoming Territory, and they don’t take ie disease. I have — 
a particular friend who has driven thousands there this year, and not onal 
of them look sick along the Red river. I think some of the heifer-year- — 
lings, or the two-year-olds, are apt to die of what is called Black-leg. — 
Now in regard to importing fine stock there. They have always died of © 
Texas fever. It is with the greatest difficulty we can introduce it. | 
you bring your fine stock from Mississippi, or Louisana, or Alabama, — 
they are not so apt to.die; but I have a friend who took a drove of fine 
stock down a few years ago from Illinois. He stopped eee left them — 


died when he took them to Burleson county. Invariably a large number q 
die. We do better to bring in calves, or young stock. if 

Dr. Beckwitu. — Mr. President, if the gentleman will allow me, 1 
would like to ask of what disease they died? * 

Dr. Ryan. — Mr. President, they die with this same disease, or typhondl 
fever. If you drive them to Wyoming they don’t take the fever ; and they — 
are now shipped in great numbers to St. Louis, and there is no trouble. ~ 
But that the fever does not prevail in Texas, among our Texas cattle, 1 
suppose it is tolerably certain. We used to have a disease in Mississippi; % 
but not in Texas, to some small extent, which we called murrain. a a 
was evidently a typhoid or zymotic fever. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I wish especially i 3 
call attention to the importance of this paper, and the continuance of — 
| this eee eaion because of the very important bearing of this whole ¥, 


classification of the Texas cattle-fever, — where it belongs, and what is its 
real etiology, and also what is the proper classification of it in relation i a 
euthrax. I had opportunity and occasion this year to witness, in hee 
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shambles at Liverpool, an examination to determine that very ‘anes! 

nC there were found signs of splenic fever, ulceration, etc.; and the 
case came up afterwards in the courts. It is very important that we 
xamine into this matter, because, while the meat of the pleura-pneumonia 
is Eallowed to be sold in market, it is declared that the meat from cattle 
suffering from Texas cattle-fever, or euthrax, shall not be.allowed to be 
As ped. Then it gives us a very fine opportunity of investigating this dis- 
ease in its analogies and relations. You will notice that the whole 
Biinestion of the influence of acclimatization comes up in reference to this 
fever, and its relations to all the diseases which are concerned in this 
~ question of acclimatization. It seems to have a law of its own, just as 
yellow fever has, and that it does not attack the native as it does the 
~ visitor. We need very thoroughly to investigate these facts and condi- 
AK ions. It is asserted, for instance, that the Texas cattle naturally have 
| larger spleens, and somewhat larger livers, than other cattle, and it is the 
_ belief of some that this is owing to the general malarious influences which 
“surround them all through their life ; that they become accustomed to it, 

and for that reason do not suffer as aiiek cattle. Therefore I regard the 
' Study of this disease in its analogy to all sorts of fevers that are local in 
"their character as exceedingly important. I know of no line or direction 
il in which study and investigation just now are so valuable, in a comparative 
“way, in this country, as on just this very subject. I have had occasion — 
‘it has been the duty of our Board for the last two or three years to look 
2 after these matters, and I have had occasion to be present at,.and to 
assist in, post-mortem examinations of cattle dying of this disease. The 
- Texas fever is at this very time in my own State, and I cannot express 
aq a ny own benefit from, or my own interest in, the examinations made by 
)) Dr. Harris and others, in 1868; and I would call the attention of the 
Association to that series of investigations made at Communipaw, in my 
“own State, by Dr. Harris and others, in 1868. I recognized the first case 
that came into my.country from the reading of the report of those 
investigations. From the picture of the disease that is presented in that 
“book, as I looked over the first case I had ever seen, I would have known 
$id a was the very disease. It seemed as though they had photographed it. 
~ When we came to examine the different organs, and saw the intense con- 
Biestion of the spleen and the congestion all through the body, I could not 
help but regard the study of the comparative relations of this disease and — 
_ miasmatic fevers as one of the greatest importance. Our best authorities, 
you will remember, when askéd what the relationship is between Texas 
fever and euthrax, said they were disposed to regard Texas fever as a 
form of euthrax. When asked what that was, they tell you that it isa 
_ disease occurring in low places, in miasmatic districts ; but I have seen 
é. ona farm in my own State, within three months, three or four cases of 
pure euthrax, and we could not trace the disease to any contact with 
Texas cattle. And there have been other cases. Five cattle died at one 
Briece. Three ‘horses died. Six sheep died. Two hogs, that got well, 

were examined, and twelve hours Latiet the examination both died. The 
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man who made the examination received, in some manner, a slight 
abrasion of the skin, and suffered from a swollen arm. He did not die, — 
but had to go under treatment. Then we studied very closely to make © 
the connection between this disease and the Texas cattle-fever, and could — of 
not. Within three months afterwards, inthe next county, we had the | 
veritable Texas cattle-fever. This is a matter that may well draw the — 
close attention of this Association ; and not only do I hope that Dr. Smith ~ ih 
will continue these inuledpetioass but I hope all those lines of study — 
touching splenic fever and euthrax, and the various contagious diseases — 
that affect animals, and the subject of their relations to the diseases of men, ~ 
will receive the very careful attention of the members of this Association. — 
Dr. Harris, of New York.—Mr. President, I think we have © 
scarcely begun, as this Association will before long admit, our duty — 
in public hygiene. What we want just now is for Dr. Smith to pursue ~ i 
his admirable inquiry, and for him and his associates in the army of 
future advancement to go further in their researches. We want also a 
Robert Koch. We want a Pasteur. We have a disease to deal with © ¢ 
that is something more than a disease of acclimatization. In 1868 the 
Metropolitan Board of Health of New York, and its organized friends, 
endeavored to show that it was being transported from the West and ~ 
South into our States; and their report upon the investigations concern- : 
ing the Texas cattle disease are of very exceptional interest, and will be 
found in the Third Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of Health, — 
and also in the Agricultural Report of New York State for the same ~ 
year, 1868. The fact is this: we made no great progress, although thera 
was a good microscopist at work, and other gentlemen of distingighem # 
ability were engaged in it. But it was before Koch commenced his q 
work in a like field, and accomplished definite results. Now, I think, if ~ 4 
it is possible,’ for this Association to-day,—and I think it should urge in © 
its resolutions on this subject, —that adequate etiological researches, — 
including microscopic investigation, shall be pursued in this study. We 
will recommend that, as your committee, if you please. I propose to ~ 
offer such a second resolution, which is not included in the first. There 
is no doubt that the disease we have to deal with at the North kills cattle 
so rapidly that, as Dr. Rauch says, over two million have perished in 
Illinois, and a very large number perished in this State, and a very great 
number have perished ez roufe of transportation eastward. So great 
was that number that the Messrs. Alexander, of Champagne County, gave 
me written permission to take any of their cattle from the cars, on the — 
New Jersey side, in the interest of science. They did this in the hope that — 
something might be discovered to stay the ravages of this disease. They 
gave their cattle, native stock, —for the Texas cattle never die of the dis- 
ease, although something like a hundred of them that I have examined 
presented pathological signs of some malady which had left great scars 
that seemed to be worthy of study, — and careful post-mortem examina- 
tions were made, and everything that science could suggest was donee , 
These cattle perished in large numbers in Indiana in 1868, and have per- 
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"seven places in the State of New York the disease has appeared in herds 

_ pastur ed on ground where three weeks before, more or less, Texas herds, 

Myhile being moved from one point to another for market, had remained 
for a certain brief period ; sometimes only over night. Now, all this is 

fl just such a study as Robert Koch has prosecuted in determining the 
~ great question of the sources of charbon diseases, or splenic fever, in 
_ Germany, and fixing certain pathological facts and etiological demonstra- 

ie — tions beyond all question. _Dr. Rauch recollects how carefully he began 
~ such inquiry. Now, unless Dr. Smith, and the committee that may 
"serve this Association in this matter, will couple with their inquiries 
such especial laboratory work, and such especial scientific means, I 
"apprehend we will make no worthy progress; for it is doubtless true 
_ that in the North, all the way from South-western Missouri, quite up to 

# _ Michigan and down to Rhode Island, we have seen this disease forming 
avery distinct malady of cattle, following the mere herding of a Texas 

- herd that bore no mark of any disease upon them. I heartily commend 
the admirable conclusions so far given in the three reports of Dr. Smith; 
¥ but they fail to bring us to that point where science stands ready to ait 
= of its grandest and most useful revelations. 

’ . Raucw, of [llinois.— Mr. President, I would suggest that the 
i request Dr. Smith to continue his Bree atiNe and report 

ss results to the Association, as he has been doing. I make that motion. 

_ The motion was agreed to. 

EA Dr. Harris, of New. York. — Mr. President, I now beg leave to offer 
as a second resolution the following :— 

a 

ay Resolved, That the American Public Health Association deems it desirable that a 
_ committee on the pathology and etiology of Texas cattle-disease be formed, to study 
~ in the interests of the Association the etiological questions connected with this dis- 


"ease i in the Northern and Middle States. 
fad: 4 


p Dr. Bean, of Texas. — Mr. President, I second the resolve. 

The SECRETARY (Dr. Ames, of Massachusetts).—Mr. President, every 
ev crsher present is in full accord with the wish and purpose of Dr. 
_ Harris’ s motion. I have had no opportunity to suggest to him what I 
_ know would have governed his motion somewhat, and that is the fact 
i ee we have a large Standing Committee on Cattle-Disease. Probably, 

fcrt this had occurred to the doctor, he would have made his motion one ' 
7 of instruction to them, rather than to multiply committees. 
+ _ Dr. Harris. — Mr. President, I candidly accept the suggestion of the 
Bp ectary, and modify my resolution, simply making it a motion. of 
instruction to that committee to continue such pathological and etio- 
pesca investigations as to the presence and etiology of Texas cattle- 
“Saath as they are able to make. 
Dr. Ryan, of Texas. — Mr. President, I seconded the former resolution, 
Fs Fed will accept the modification. 
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abattoir, which is a very large yard surrounded by walls, and this is the ~ 
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The motion, as Ones was agreed tO. 


and Dr. Elisha ayes be saded to the Committee on Cattle- Tyikease: 
The motion was agreed to, and the names of the gentlemen mentioned x 

added to that committee. 5 
The SEcRETARY. — Mr. President, the next paper in order is that of | % 

Dr. E. E. Holman, of Illinois, on ‘* Stock Transportation.” 
Dr. Holman read his paper. (See page 137.) ‘ 
Lie PRESIDENT. — The paper is now open for discussion and remark. 3 

































DISCUSSION. 


Dr. T. S. Vern, of Washington, D.C.— Mr. President, I have heard # 
the paper. It is true; every word the writer has said is true, and a great 7 
deal more could be said touching this matter of the transportation of live- © 
stock, and particularly the manner of killing animals, and the manner in © 
which they are cared for at the shambles. Some way of preventin& these” 7% 
abuses must be devised; and then, with the advance of sanitary science BY 
and the education that we give to the people, they will have the proper q 
legislation. One of the greatest difficulties to deal with is the trans- ~ 
portation of cattle from State to State. One State enacts certain laws ~ 
regarding the transportation of cattle, while other States are probably © 
indifferent, or more reckless, and have not legislation sufficient to protect ~ 
animals. This will come in the future, as our people become better edu- ~ 
cated ; but one very important thing, Mr. President, is when the animal — 
gets home ; when it gets near your home ; when it comes to be slaughtered, ~ 
and when the animal is offered for sale. In my travels in Europe, as ~ 
Sanitary Inspector for the District of Columbia, I made a special point of ~ 
examining the manner of the disposal of the animals in market; and, as” : 


here. It only wants the men to carry them out. What is wanted is the 
abattoir properly conducted. In order to make it plain, I will relate the — 
details of what I found at Turin, in Italy, —it is a place that every tourist ~ 
visits as a place of interest, —I found there what is called the stock- © 
market, where stock is sold for farming-purposes; side by side is the 


way the thing is worked: the animal that is sold for slaughter is brought 
to the gate, and there he meets the veterinary surgeon, that makes the ~ 
first examination. When that animal is admitted into the yard he is not — 
allowed to be killed for twenty-four hours, but is put in a stable, andi is 
properly fed. At the end of the twenty-four hours the veterinary sur= 
geon makes another visit, examines the animal, and determines whether ( 
or not it is to be killed. If it is found in good condition, the verdict is — 
given to slaughter; if not, the animal is ordered to the hospital, — they 
have a hospital on the ground, just as good a hospital as you will find any- — 
where, — and there the animal is treated by the veterinary surgeons, and ~ 
when in proper condition it is returned to.the butcher, and killed. But — 
that is not enough. As soon as the animal is killed, the butcher is for- . 
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Mhiidden to touch it. The veterinary surgeon goes there and examines the 
entrails, and the liver, and the organs, —examines the animal after death ; 
and then, if found sound, the impress is put upon the quarters of the 
; animal as prime first-class meat, second-class meat, or third-class meat. 
ts These classifications are simple, and prevent the butchers from deceiving 
* the purchasers, by selling, for instance, third-class meat for prime meat. 
- That is a question that is not sanitary ; but it is very important in a poor 
country, where poor men are willing to eat second-class meat, provided 
— it costs less money. The animals that die in the hospital are buried right 
i there, and never touched by anybody else ; they never go outside of the 
_ premises. That is the way you can protect the people against unsound 
meat; and it is the only way that you can do it. After the animal gets 
into the hands of the veterinary surgeon it cannot be sold unless it is 
_ declared sound by the officers. When we reach that point in this coun- 
try then we will be safe in buying the meats that we find in our markets, 


‘ and not before. 

es Dr. R. D. Murray, U.S.M.H.S., of Florida. — Mr. President, I have 
‘s listened to the remarks of the gentlemen in regard to the transportation of 
s cattle with pleasure. To refer to Texas fever for a moment: in Florida, 


er 


as in Texas we transport a great many cattle, and, as far as I know, our 
Florida cattle are very healthy. Now, the gentleman from Texas said 
that a great many of his cattle are transported without manifesting any 
sign of disease. Now, why is it? Without knowing anything of the 
_ pathology of the Texas fever, I venture to express an opinion that it is the 
transportation which is the cause of the fever. As we all know, the 
livers and spleens, not only of human beings, but of cattle, in warm 
climates, are more active than those of the residents of cold climates. A 


c 


Peers 


i 

slight change may disorganize these livers and cause congestion, or even 
oi ; an inflammation of them. Now in the transportation of these cattle, as 
A the gentleman has told us, they are all jammed up together in a car; not 


> 


only the cows, but the hogs and sheep, are put in the same car. I ob- 
served the other day a car filled with cattle, and at every lurch of the car 
I found that the jar was communicated to them, sufficient, as I suppose, 
to have a bad effect upon the animals. Now, would it not be pleasant 
_ for a lot of human beings to be packed that way in acar? I should think 
that the jamming together of thousands of pounds upon one individual 
-would be enough to cause some disease of the liver; and this is the way 
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it is with the cattle. You put a lot of them in a car, and each jar 
of the car brings them together, and probably bruises their internal 
% parts, and in that way brings on inflammation of the organs, resulting, 


' probably, not only in pneumonia, but in other diseases. I think it is very 
likely that the Texas fever is due, not to any disease originating in Texas, 
or in Florida, but simply due to the manner of transportation ; that it 

_ brings on this fever. 

Dr. Ryan, of Texas. — Mr. President, this fever comes on before the 

_ animals are transported in the cars. We sent some cattle down in IIli- 

; nois the other day to see whether the Texas cattle did take the fever there. 
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Not one was taken in the cars; they were driven on foot, and carefully J 
driven on foot; and all arrived in Illinois in as good condition as they left — 


Texas, and yet they communicated the fever in [linois. 






The PresipENT. —If there are no other remarks upon this paper the ie 


Association will now hear the paper entitled ‘* Life on Wheels,” by Dr. 
T. P. Wilson, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dr. Wilson read his paper. (See page 142.) 


DISCUSSION. 
Dr. A. N. Betz, of New York. — Mr. President, I made observations 
some ten years ago of a scene ina sleeping-car, in the morning, when the 
passengers were seeking water to wash. The tanks were empty; the 


‘ 
a aa 


train was a little late. After about an hour they reached a place where © 


they filled the water-tanks. On looking out of the window I saw they. 


were filling up with water from a noisy road-side stream. Three chil- 


dren I noticed at the same time were with their drinking-cups drinking from _ 


that tank. Examining the premises, I counted within sight three ordinary 


privies ; the nearest one being, I suppose, about fifty yards up the stream 


from the cars, and two a little below, on the bank of this little stream. 


_The sable porter, who was filling the tank, passed by me, and I said, 
‘¢ My friend, do you know the condition of the water you are putting in- 


that tank?” Hesays: ‘* Humph! anybody can see that is nice water; 


see how clear it is!” He filled the tanks with that water, and of that the — | 


passengers drank and washed. I have noticed conditions more or less _ 


approaching that a good many times since. I go through the country 


everywhere, and watch, and when I get off into-the more thinly popu- 


lated places, where the cars stop for water, these conditions are fre- 
quently observable. Now, going back a little in the paper to this _ 


subject of the ventilation of cars, I felt like taking exception to the 


writer’s position in regard to upper and lower berths. As a matter of 
convenience, simply, I am in the habit of taking a lower berth; one 
convenience is, I can separate the curtains a little bit better than the man 


re! 
‘ 


+ 


above. I know, however, that it is frequently the case that persons who _ 
occupy the upper berth are very particular to have any openings that _ 
there may be closed; that being the case, with the ordinary motion of an — 
impure atmosphere, I am rather inclined to think the man in the upper _ 
berth gets the worst of it. They certainly do if they feel any inconyen- — 
ience in getting up. The great important thing needed in cars is the 
abolishment of this upholstered furniture in the southern portion of the — 


country. ‘That is something we should, if possible, set our faces and our 


influence against. The ordinary clothing —the costly and thick blankets — 


that the bunks are supplied with — is not washable. Theseare sleptonby 


somebody every night, and shut up with the mattress during the day. 


We are told— and I believe truly —that they are taken out, and beaten f ’ 
and cleaned; they take all the care they can of this kind of material. 
They beat out this bedding; but do they beat out its dangerous con- 


dition? ‘Take the costly Caen, made up of the very best material, — 


a 
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~ because poor material will not stand the usage received in these cars; itis 
~ naelegant silken plush, but it will hold more dust than any material that I 


_know of, more of anything else that is in the air, more disease germs, or 


anything else. They may clean all they can, but a portion of it always 
remains in the car nothwithstanding. We might go still further, and 
demand that the heavy curtains be taken away. I never ride on those 
cars that it does not occur to me that some movement should be inaugu- 
rated to substitute for these deep heavy woollen bolsters, and these other 
things, something quite as ornamental that the travelling public would be 
glad to accept, that would be portable, and easily ventilated and cleaned. 
There are beds and cots that fold up, that could easily be made suitable ; 
and a canvas mattress on springs would make a nicer, softer bed than 
any they have now in the cars. There are so many of these suggestions 


crowding in upon me that I will not enumerate all of them; but I am 


satisfied that there is a call fora change. They should all go, —the car- 
pets, and cushions, and everything of the kind; and when that is done 
the facility of getting air by the constant opening of the door would be 
tenfold what it now is; but the first thing is the necessity of care in the 
water supply. 

Dr. O. R. Earty, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, I think I am about 
as well prepared to appreciate the paper just read as any member of this 
Association. Up to a given time there was no one whose br eathing ap- 


_ paratus was any more perfectly healthy and freer from obstruction than 


my own. I had occasion to make a visit on business that involved about 
two days’ and one night’s travelling. When I entered the car I found it 
crowded. The weather was cold. After being there an hour and a half or 
two hours there came up an odor that was exceedingly offensive to the 


' passengers, and we began to examine as to the cause of it. Upon ex- 


amination we found two or three passengers with large ulcers upon their 


persons, going in search of health to the health resorts. The temperature 


was low, but we had to resort to the raising of the windows for ventila- 


tion. The window was raised by my own seat, for my own comfort and 


_ my own safety. In about a half hour I was attacked with a case of acute 
catarrh. I heard no coughing in the coach at the time I went into it; 


but in three hours’ time at least three-fourths of the occupants of that car 
were coughing violently. To what was it attributable? To the rapid 


change of the temperature in the car, and for want of proper ventilation. I, 


i 


. 
a 


to relieve myself, sought the sleeping-car. It is a well-known fact to 
chemists that rank vegetation exhales during the night carbonic-acid gas, 
and during the day inhales oxygen. It is equally well known to patholo- 
gists that we inhale oxygen and exhale carbonic-acid gas. In the sleeping- 
car, which was crowded, I sought sleep. Night came on and we retired. 
Between eleven and twelve o’clock we were aroused by a noise in one of 


_ the berths in the sleeper, — an upper berth. Upon approaching we found 
aman, a hale, hearty gentleman, in a perfect syncope. Some gentleman 
_ present called attention to the fact that the atmosphere was excessively 
close, and the odor not very pleasant. Upon opening the door to the 
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outside air came an illustration of the fact the doctor has alluded to. The 
position of the upper berth is worse, because you there get all the lighter 
gases. i 

Dr. O. S. RunneEts, of Indianapolis. — Mr. President, I wish to call “ 
attention to a single point in regard to sleeping-car travel. I think all ~ 
practitioners of medicine have found their patients are prone to take cold 
on sleeping-cars ; and it has been a question with me for some time how 
it comes about. Of course it is partly due to impure air and bad venti- 
lation, etc. ; but I have thought a good deal of it is due to the position the 
person takes in the car when sleeping. ‘The usual way is to go into the 
berth with the feet towards the head of the train. Now, there is a very if 
strong draft through every car, owing to the motion of the train ; it is cut 
off from the end of the berth towards the front of the train, and I have 
noticed particularly, myself, that those persons who sleep with their 
head towards the front of the train are not so prone to take cold. Since 
following this plan myself I have had no difficulty, and before I always 
did have. I think that is the point. 

Dr. H. R. Mitts, of Michigan.— Mr. President, during the fake month | 
my occupation has called me a great deal on the cars, and there is one 
thing that has not been mentioned that has attracted my attention ; and that 
is that oftentimes the water supply, the water-tank, is enclosed inside of the 
water-closet, and conducted out by a pipe through a partition; or con- 
ducted out in some such way that the water-closet and the water- 
supply are intimately connected; it is almost universally the case now. 
And another thing that has attracted my attention, as I presume it has 
attracted the attention of everybody else who is much upon the cars, is | 
this, the condition of that accommodation called the water-closet,—the — 
corner room. It is such, as seems to me, to demand the universal pro- 
test of all sanitarians, and all bodies that have any interest whatever in 
the management of railroad cars. e 

Dr. E. E. Hotman, of Illinois. —Mr. President, Dr. Wilson, in his _ 
paper, called attention to the fact that travellers on the cars are prone to 
_ become constipated. Dr. Mills has called attention to the condition of 
the water-closet; and I merely wish to say that if, with the mercury i 
in the thermometer at between twenty and thirty degrees, and such a 
stream of cold air running up one’s spine, that will not cause constipa- 
tion, I would like to know what will. ‘a 

The PrEesipENT. —If there are no further remarks upon this paper, 
the next paper in:order, entitled ‘* The Work of the State Board of — 
Health of New York,” by Hon. Erastus Brooks, of New York, will be ‘ 
read by Dr. Harris. | e 

Dr. Harris, of New York. — Mr. President, as the writer of the 
paper I hold in my hand is not here to read his communication, a brief 3 : 
epitome of the history of the Board’s work will, perhaps, be most accept- .. 
able ; and I will venture here to trespass, and epitomize the whole thing _ 
in afew words. The State Board of Health of New York, if it attracts 
unusual attention in any manner, does it in, perhaps, this respect, — that i” 
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its powers are very limited, while its duties have been very extensive and 
obligatory, as regards the Board itself, ——a certain respect that must be 
paid the Board. Being the twenty-fourth of the series of State Boards, 


the first, as you recollect, being that of Massachusetts, organized in 


August, 1869 ; that in New York was organized on the last day of May, 
18S0, — the twenty-fourth in the series of State Boards of Health, or 


States that created a certain State function for a department. Of 


course Texas and Arkansas would be included in the twenty-three pre- 
ceding New York. The law for the State of New York provided that 
the Board should be so made up as to represent fairly the existing sanitary 


services performed in the larger cities. The three cities of New York, 


Rochester, and Utica, came to be represented by the selection by the 


Governor, without hesitation or obstruction in any manner, of three 
active commissioners; and the three that were selected had to be con- 
firmed by the Senate, and are known as Commissioners of Health. The 


said Commissioners of Health were selected without conference with the 


existing political elements in the State. It had to be done hastily, as 
the Legislature was just going home. The Legislature had been some 
ten years in preparation, and at last enacted the law, giving a State 
Board a much more limited power than some of the newer States gave to 
their State Boards of Health. As, for example, Illinois gave a much 
larger power and wider field of operation that should affect public health, 
because it would affect the local profession. In New York great effort 


was made for two years to secure something like that which entered into 


the organic law of Illinois; but that failed. We now have a State Board 


endowed with these functions: first, to secure the organization of the 


local Boards of Health, power even to issue the order, which is in the 
form of a notification, without needless expression of authority, although 
the authority exists, to compel such organization in every township in the 
State. The same marked ‘provision of the law for the organization of 
these local Boards of Health extends to the villages, without the power 
of the State Board to order a village to organize. Every city must organize 
its Board of Health. We have nine hundred and twenty-seven committees, 


_ three hundred and twenty-six incorporated villages, and twenty-four in- 


corporated cities. The townships have complied with the order to 


organize, given to each separately. The villages are not all organized, 
nor perhaps will they be where they are small, as they may be mere 


hamlets. The cities all now have Boards of Health organized under what 
is termed the new statute concerning the personnel of the Boards of 
Health. The next duty that is mentioned as conferred upon the Board 
relates to the registration of vital statistics, and the general supervision of 


_ that branch of sanitary work. LEach.local Board of Health finally, after 


y 


various amendments of the law during the last two years, is required to 
__ have the supervision of the registration of births, deaths, marriages, and 


the record of diseases, if it is within the limits of its jurisdiction. This_ 


: is one of the advantages which the State Board of Health of New York 





_ finds to be very desirable a it could be extended to all the city Boards ; it 





formation upon which the work proceeds, must be given by the State — 


Board. The cities have their own separate registering officers provided 


under their special charters or statutes ; so that we have chiefly concerned _ 


ourselves with the records for towns and villages. Our cities are now 
organizing their registration service under the general statute which 
defines the powers of the State Boards of Health. In securing this ad- 
vantage we have already secured this result to the Board: that in the 
registry of deaths and cause of death, and the study of diseases, the local 
Boards of Health find there a real inspiration to the careful study of the 
preventable causes of disease. The State continues to throw upon the 


State Board of Health certain duties that are essentially hygienic, such 3g 


as (first after the Board was in operation) the examination of food and 
drugs to prevent adulteration. That has now become a special service, — 
experimental, if you please, — and upon that the Board has employed a 


staff of officers specially adapted to the work, distributed throughout the — 
State, and connected with the different colleges. There were eight inthe — 


first year ; now there are four, and the service has laid the foundation for 
a publication that will now be published from time to time. About two 


hundred and eighty pages are in print now, showing, as the question is ~ 


put, ‘‘ Are our foods pure or adulterated ; are our medicines and drugs, as 
sold, adulterated or not?” These publications are not yet announced, 
but they will doubtless be one of the chief methods of administering the 
execution of the law; although a prosecuting attorney, under the advice 


of the State Board, or by advice of the local Board, or local authority, 


may proceed and prosecute offences against that law for the prevention of 
the adulteration of foods and medicines. The last law that has been 


added to the service of the Board relates to the testing of illuminating oils ; 


and that is found to be a somewhat difficult, and not altogether pleasant, 
part of the service. It has been assigned to an especial body of chemists, 
already employed, and is under the general supervision of one of the com- 


mittees of the Board; so that that work is being begun. The result of the — 


effort thus far has satisfied the State Board that it may be undesirable to 
have all the authority, and all the law that might be asked for, for the 
theoretical perfection of a service. . This far we can report: that the com- 
mittees of the State are willing to organize upon a higher and better basis 
for their local sanitary service than we could have perhaps predicted, 
with only one exception. Each town Board elects one citizen, who 
shall especially be selected their helper, and this Board is an annual 


Board, —the town and village Boards are made up annually,—and these ~ 


town Boards are working better than we would have predicted from any- 
thing we had seen in the United States. It is comparatively easy for it to 
execute its own laws, and this is the secret, perhaps, of its power. The 


town and village Boards of Health in the State of New York — not the ~ 


city Boards unless they are organized under the new statute, which a 


very few have done — may determine what is a nuisance, and determine — 


and declare its existence, and may thereupon make the necessary order 
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i for its abatement, prevention, or amelioration; and the failure to comply 
_ with the order, or the disregard of the order in any manner, may be fol- 
_ lowed, or shall be followed if the Board is faithful, immediately with a 
_ fine; the fine being fixed by the Board itself without going into court, 


but that fine may not exceed one hundred dollars. Therein lies a power 


, which thus far has been advantageously used; we will report further 


upon this point hereafter. The collection of the fine must be settled by 


process, and that may bring the case or bring the debt into court, and 


therein lies further experience. While this is in progress, however, 
actions in court may immediately ensue upon the ordinary process of in- 
dictment for misdemeanor, any violation of the regulations of the Board, 
when once published, being punishable as a misdemeanor. Thus far we 
report progress, and Mr. Brooks has given in detail some statistical evidence. 
The State Board reports its progress, and I submit the statistical state- 
ment made by Mr. Brooks, which is in the possession of the chairman. 
The PresipentT. —If there is no further discussion we will take up 


_ the next paper, which is a ‘‘ Statement of Sanitary Progress in West 


ah ; 


Virginia,” by Dr. James E. Reeves, Secretary of the Virginia State 
Board of Health. 

Dr. REEveEs, of West Virginia. —Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Association, I am admonished by the lateness of the hour that I 
must be very brief in my remarks, and I will therefore endeavor to give 
you a very rapid survey of our progress in sanitary work in West Vir- 
ginia. Fifteen years ago, Mr. President, strange to tell, there was no such 


_ thing known in West Virginia as a well-organized health department in 


any part of the State, and notwithstanding our chief cities then numbered 
a population of twenty-two thousand. As I say, no such thing as a per- 
manent health department was a part of its government. Witnessing the 
situation, a physician of the city busied himself about the matter and 
prepared an ordinance, and exerted his influence to have that ordinance 
passed by the Council, establishing a permanent health office, with a 
salary of $800 a year for the health officer. With very much opposition 
the ordinance was passed, and from that little leaven the whole State has 
been involved; and to-day we have in West Virginia, we think, as per- 
fect a health organization as is to be found anywhere in these United 
States ; and it is a Board of no doubtful character or position. We have 


_ eight members of the State Board of Health. They are appointed by the 


governor; their qualifications are that they shall have been engaged in 
reputable practice for not less than twelve years, and are graduates of a 


‘reputable medical college. Two of them are appointed for two years, 





two for four years, two for six years, and two for eight years; so you see 
that it is impossible with any gubernatorial change for the complexion of 
the Board to be disturbed. The law gives us the widest range. Indeed, 
our powers comprehend every question connected with sanitary science 3 


and we are given the strong arm of the law, and it is made the duty of 


every justice of the peace, and every prosecuting attorney in the State, to 
enforce the law as it has been written by the Legislature. Now. how 





_shall know the facts, in order that you may do likewise. It isanold say- 
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was this accomplished? And you will pardon me, for I desire that you a . 


ing that is so often heard, ‘‘ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s — ‘i 
business.” Our State society had resolved year after year that there 
should be a health organization ; but medical men could not agree among 
themselves as to a formula of the law we should have. The time came — 
when one or two men concluded to take the matter in hand, and the law — 
was prepared without any consultation with the profession generally ; but 
they took for their models the best laws of the other States, and from 
them made as perfect a law as possible and presented it to the Legis- — 
lature, and said, ‘‘ This is absolutely necessary ; the advance of the times 
requires that you shall pass this law, and in the name of the medical pro- 
fession of the State of West Virginia we demand that it shall be passed”; 
and, gentlemen, that law was passed in West Virginia, after six weeks’ 
canvassing, with only six negatives on the final vote. But our law is 
unique in some respects. We are ‘not only confined to sanitary work, 
but we control the practice of medicine in West Virginia, and we are 
doing it effectually. It is a manifest contradiction to say that the strong 
arm of the State shall be invoked to protect the people from the invasion 
of disease, from foul odors and contagions, etc., etc., and then say that 
any man who calls himself a doctor may stalk through a State and 
carry death and destruction in his pocket, to deal it out without re- — 
straint, and nobody may say him nay. It is a contradiction I say. 
We in West Virginia have three classes of physicians: first, those who 
are graduates of reputable medical colleges; and it is left with the Board 
to determine what medical colleges are reputable,--we exercise that — 
power. The next class is those that have been engaged in the practice 
of medicine continuously for ten years — mark you, the word continuously 
— prior to the act of March 8, 1881. These are entitled to registrationon — 
the presentment of the sworn testimony of the applicant. The thirdclass — 
are those who have neither a reputable diploma, nor have been engaged in 
the practice of medicine for ten years. They are required to come before — 
the Board for examination. We have had, I think, one hundred and sixty 
of that class; some of them having been engaged in practice for seven, 
eight, or nine years, and several of them were thrown overboard because 
they were not qualified. And another feature of our law is that we have 

a special provision against itineracy. Now, mark you this, that every 
man who assumes the practice of medicine in the State of West Virginia | 
must be possessed of one or the other of these three qualifications. After 
receiving his certificate, if he then engage in itinerating, he has got to 
pay fifty dollars a month special license for every month, or fraction of a ; 
month, he shall so practise in West Virginia; and it is the duty of the 
sheriff to collect this fund, and they are doing it all over the State — but 

I am a little too fast. The system was to be self-sustaining ; the fees for 
the examination of applicants, which is ten dollars in each case, were to_ 
constitute a fund for the support of the Board; and let me say right here, 
and it is to the credit of the medical profession of the State of West Vir- — 
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“ginia, that without distinction of so- ae school in medicine, the Regu- 
* lars, the Eclectics, the Homeopaths, etc., all voluntarily contributed a 
_ dollar for their certificates, in order to help the Board to carry on its work ; 
and in that way we were able to tide over our difficulties until the second 
- Legislature convened, last winter, when not only was the law reéstab- 
- lished, but it was made permanent and put into the code; and it is now 
a fixture in the State government, with a salary of $1,500 per annum for 
_ the support of the Board, without any reference whatever to the fees 
arising from examinations. Now, the most important machinery for 
_ sanitary work is the arrangement for the local Boards of Health through- 
out the State. Every county is possessed of a local Board, constituted by 
three persons, who must be reputable in character, and one of which, at. 
least, must be a physician qualified to practise medicine in West Virginia. 
It is their duty to look after the sanitation of the counties, and it is their 
_ duty to see that physicians report promptly all contagious or infectious 
_ diseases occurring in their practice. And how are they appointed? The 
- county courts nominate to the State Board of Health, and the State Board 
_ of Health may reject or confirm as in its judgment it may think best. 
- You see in that particular the State Board has entire control, not only or 
_ the general work of the State, but of the work in the counties, too, be- 
_ cause we can control the appointment of the local Boards. It is a great 
_ stretch of authority, I grant; but it is absolutely necessary for the protec- 
_ tion of the work which we have in hand. Iam sure, Mr. President, that 
_ the same thing can be accomplished anywhere in the United States if 
_ there is ‘‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether” upon the part 
Ror the medical profession. If we fail in getting what we desire to carry 
on this great work of sanitation in America it is not because the Ameri- 
_ can people aretoblame. It is not the laymen, but the medical profession, 
whose duty it is to deal with the sick, and it is to the medical profession 
_ the people must look for their welfare ; hence it is so important that the 
~ medical profession shall become a unit, and, whenever they agree among 
_ themselves what shall be done, politicians will come to the front in sup- 
_ port of the measure, and the thing will be accomplished. 

The PresipENT. — Discussion upon the remarks of the Secretary or 

the State Board of Virginia, Dr. Reeves, is now in order. 


 . DISCUSSION. 


_ Dr. Harris, of New York. — Mr. President, I wish to add that 
one of the essential features of the law of the New York State Board 
of Health is that which gives it authority to act upon emergencies, and 
meet a great public want. The authority rests in the Governor of the 

- State, who may at any time, upon the report of the State Board of Health, 
_ either by his order, or without an order having been placed in his hands, 
_ act, making a summary order, which, without any indictment or motions 
in court, shall be put into operation. The Governor has seen fit to act 
very wisely and successfully in numerous instances, such as in one case 
_ ordering an expensive line of drainage, where the State Board of Health 
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founded extensive works, extending through many towns on the way, as. , 
on the line of canals, and reaching certain great nuisances. Those orders _ 
are found to be practical, and perhaps an examination of those rendered © 
in New York may be of considerable service in other States; while, on 
the other hand, quackery itself is so capitalized in the State of New York _ 
that it is not necessary for the friends of sanitary work to continue to urge — 
that the control of the medical profession should be "given to the State 
Board of Health. Quackery is so capitalized in the State of New York, 
that it would be unnecessary to enforce any such regulations as are stated 
by my friend from West Virginia. But in Illinois and in West Virginia % 
there is a grand field for the suppression of such impostors on the people. — 
Dr. Raucn, of Illinois. — Mr. President, I am familiar with the legis- — 
lation of the entire country, with regard to regulating the practice of 
medicine, and also with regard to the State Boards of Health; and it 
affords me great pleasure to state that the legislation that is now enforced — 
in the State of West Virginia is better than that in any other State in © 
this Union, — taking everything into consideration, both from a sanitary — 
stand-point, and with regard to regulating the practice of medicine; and # 
I also take great pleasure in stating that I have carefully watched the work ~ 
of that Board, and, so far as it has gone, it has been very good indeed, and © 
has met my hearty commendation and approval. | A 
The Presipenr.— The next paper in order is one entitled ‘“‘ The 
Uses and Abuses of Animal Vaccination,” by Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, of ~ 
Wakefield, Massachusetts. % 
Dr. Abbott read his paper. (See page 114.) 
The SecrETARY. — Mr. President, I have to announce that Dr. James 
F. Hibbard of Indiana, being unavoidably absent from town to-day, has ~ 
requested the withdrawal of his paper, entitled ‘‘ Propositions Concerning — 
Vaccination.” If he should be able to present it at a later time, and the — 
time of the Association permits, he will do so. I have a communication x 
from the Local Committee, as follows, addressed to Dr. Elder: — : 
You will confer a favor on me by extending to the members of the American zk 
Public Health Association, now in this city, a cordial invitation to visit and inspect a 
this Institution, the Indiana Hospital for the Insane. They will be welcomed in — 
groups or individually, as they come. es 
JOSEPH G. ROGERS, M.D., Sup't. a 
Dr. Grnon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, I move that this invitation take 
the course of the preceding invitations that have been received and acted B3 
upon this morning. — 


aed 
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The motion was agreed to. a 
The Presipenr. —The paper which has been read upon the subject of 
vaccination is so important that I certainly do not feel that we ought to 
dispose of it without some discussion, although it is now about time to 
adjourn for dinner. The paper is before the Association. ‘ae 
Dr. EuGENE Foster, of Georgia. — Mr. President, I move that we be 
postpone the discussion of this paper until a special hour. I have had “i | 
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ef some experience with human virus and with the other, and I think it is 
an important question, and should be discussed, and I wish to ear it 
fully and freely discussed. If it is in order to make this discussion the 
special order for this afternoon, or to-night, or to-morrow evening, I 
would like to see it done, and I ask the President if that can be done. 
_ The Presipent. — It has been suggested that there will be time for 
the discussion this afternoon. We always dislike to displace papers that 
are upon the programme; but it is probable that the papers for this after- 
noon are not long, and there will be a little time, and if the gentleman 
sees fit to make the motion, that at the end of the regular programme 
this afternoon this subject be taken up for discussion, it will be in order. 
_ Dr. Foster, of Georgia. —Mr. President, I will then make the 
motion that, if any paper upon the programme this afternoon is not 
_ read, this discussion shall take its place; or, if they are all read, this 
- discussion shall follow immediately at the conclusion of the afternoon’s 
| programme. 
_ Dr. H. D. Becxwiru, of Ohio. — Mr. President, I second the motion 
: of the gentleman from Georgia. There is no subject more important 
_ among sanitarians than vaccination, and I think an hour or two’s discus- 
_ sion will establish the fact that bovine virus is not always good. 
The PresipEentT. — If there is no objection, the motion will be taken 
as agreed to. If the discussion takes place in the time allotted to any 
paper, of course the length of the discussion will be limited to the time 
allowed that paper. 
_ Dr. Foster, of Georgia. — Mr. President, I move that the matter be 
_ referred to the Executive Committee, with the request that they so arrange 
_ that we may have two hours for discussion upon this subject, if possible, 
* leaving it to the Executive Committee to determine when that time can 
be best taken. 
_ The motion was agreed to. 
The PresipentT. — The Association now stands adjourned until three 
_ o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. — 3 O'CLOCK. 


The PresipentT. — The Association will please come to order. 

The Secretary. — Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive 
Committee to announce that upon information received since the election 
of Dr. T. D. Williams, of Chicago, Ill., as an associate member, the 

» committee have transferred him to active membership, in accordance with 

the provisions of the constitution, he having intimate health administra- 

_tive relations. There are no announcements of candidates for member- 
ship to be made at this time. 

_ The Prestipent. — The next business in order, then, is a paper on 

_ “Sanitary Inspection,” by Dr. A. N. Bell, of Garden City, Long Island. 
Dr. Bell read his paper. (See page 34.) ; 

_ The Presipent. — Before entering upon the discussion of this paper 

the Secretary has a resolution from the Executive Committee, which they 
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recommend for adoption by the Association, governing the length of time 
to be occupied in the discussion of papers. : 

The Secretary. — Mr. President, the Executive Committee direct me 
to report to the Association the following resolution, with the recom-— 
mendation that it be adopted : — 


Resolved, That no speaker, in discussion, shall be allowed more than ten minutes; _ 
and that no speaker shall be allowed to speak more than once, as long as any other 
gentleman desires to speak. 


The Presipent.—I will say to the Association that the committee — 
do not offer this resolution for the purpose of cutting off any discussion, — 
but in order to give every one an opportunity to be heard. What is the 
pleasure of the Association on this resolution? 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move the adoption of | 
the resolution. 

The motion was agreed to, and the resolution adopted. | 

The PresipenT. — The discussion on Dr. Bell’s paper is now in order. — 
(After a pause.) The Doctor seems to have convinced everybody; so, as _ 
there is nothing more to be said on that matter, we will proceed to the — 
reading of the next paper, which is that of Dr. Bela Cogshall, of Flint, 4 
Mich., entitled ‘‘Is Tubercular Consumption a Contagious ver Parasitic _ 2 
Disease?” 3 

Dr. Cogshall read his paper. (See page 164.) 

The Presipinc Orricer (Dr. Gihon, Vice-President, in the chair).— 5 
The discussion of Dr. Cogshall’s paper is now in order. If no gentleman ar 
desires to speak upon this paper we will pass on to the next, which is . 
entitled ‘‘ Large Combined Sewers Dangerous to the Public Health,” bya 
Dr. J. W. Compton, of Evansville, Ind. 

Dr. Compton not being present his paper was read by Dr. E. M. Hunt, a 
of New Jersey. (See page 146.) 

The Presipinc OrricEer (Dr. Gihon).— Discussion is now in a . 
on Dr. Compton’s paper. 


a 


DISCUSSION. a 


Dr. Harris, of New York.— Mr. President, the subject presented — 
in this paper is one of the chiefest in importance that we can con- 
sider. I think, in presenting the title itself, Dr. Compton proves to us 
that he is not given to the full study of engineering questions. We all | 
recognize the fact that sanitary engineering is now one of the highest 
branches of sanitary administration, and several sanitary engineers being — 
present in the room, I beg, as a modest man, interested in sanitary work, — 


_ that the sanitary engineers will especially discuss some of the points of 


this paper; for combined sewers somehow come to be necessities in Ke 
some of the older cities, as in Buffalo, where Mr. Warren, the consulting — 
engineer, has concluded that the combined system is the preferred system, ni 
and has, during the last fortnight, decided that the combined system shall 
be carried out. As sanitarians we must adhere to the separate system in a 








\ 
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‘sewers, because, as I understand from the paper, there is a wholesale 


objection to combined sewers; but we must get the subject before us. I 
also understand that combined sewers are sometimes a necessity. ¥ beg 
to hear the sanitary engineers upon a few points that are raised in the 


_ paper. 


The PrEsIDENT. — Will any of the sanitary engineers present address 


the Association on this subject? 


Dr. Foster Pratt, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I am not a sani- 
tary engineer, but I happened to be the commissioner in the town where 
I live, and for the last few years I have been paying very especial atten- 
tion to the subject of sewerage and the selection of a system of sewerage. 
We have selected a system of separate sewers, because the grades of our 
town admit of surface-drainage fully for storm-water. Where the topog- 
raphy of a city or town is such that the storm-water cannot be removed 
except by under-drainage, it then becomes a very important question to 
consider whether it can best be removed by the combined. system of 


‘sewerage or by the separate system of drainage, — a system separate and 


distinct from the sewers proper. And it is very important that we should 
consider the peculiarities and necessities of each locality before we under- 
take to pronounce any positive judgment as to which system is ¢he system, 


and the only system. We find that in the older cities of the Old World 


some very recent improvements have been made—in London, for ex- 
ample —in the way of intercepting sewers, that have become very im- 


portant adjuncts to their whole system. The combined system is used in 


part and the separate system in ‘part; and so circumstances alone will 
determine in each case what is necessary and what is advisable; but my 


own judgment, after studying the subject for many years, has brought me 


to the conclusion that, where the surface of the soil and the grade of the 
streets will admit of surface-drainage for storm-water, the separate sys- 


tem is the safest, cheapest, and best. 


The Secretary (Dr. Azet Ames, of Boston). — Mr. President, I only 
wish to add simply my word in entire affirmation of what Dr. Pratt has 


_ just said. It seems to me that to make a definite and positive assertion 


that there can be only one plan of sewerage, and that that plan should be 


F universally adopted, is saying altogether too much. One must be gov- 


erned by circumstances. I am familiar with localities, and have had the 
adjustment of sewers in localities where it would have been absolutely 
impossible, or at least impracticable, to adopt any separate system of sew- 
erage; where, owing to the condition of the sewers, and the rapid rise 


_ of water, it would have been an utter impossibility to make a distinct and 


separate system for the removal of the storm-water. It was essential to 


_ carry the sewerage out on the combined method. This question must be 


determined by the circumstances; and while there can be no doubt that 


_ certain of the strictures passed by Dr. Compton’s paper upon the com- 


+ 


_ bined system are unquestionably true, they are not of universal appli- 
_ Cation, and they do not lie with such force as to justify us in making a 


_ declaration of condemnation upon the whole combined system. 
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channel, and will confine their condemnation to the improper construction — 
of channels for that purpose, they will beall right. But when they a 


not only what cannot be proved, but is absolute nonsense. ‘There is 
nothing at allin that. It is not the size of the sewer that makes it un- 
healthy ; it is the want of plies for carrying off the foul matter rapid 


small one. If the introduction of storm-water into a sewer is unhealthy, . 
how are the storm-waters to be gotten rid of in places where it is not — 
possible, without extreme damage, to carry them off on the surface all the 
way? For instance, in the city of Indianapolis the ground is so level that — 
in carrying the water off on the surface great damage would be done in ~ 
heavy storms. The storm-water must be carried off in some way.’ If 


storm-water channel any more healthy. You have got to dispose of the 
storm-water according to the topography of the country, and you cannot _ 
make it unhealthy in one case and healthy in another. As for the as- 
sertion that any one single system of sewerage or of water supply is the 
only one, that is very much as if some doctor would get up here, or some 
engineer should rise here, and state that. Radway’s Ready Relief was the 
only remedy that ought to be applied in any disease whatever. Neither 
doctors nor engineers can agree when they are told that there is only one 
method. 

Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, I agree with the last 
speaker. I certainly must have misunderstood Dr. Compton’s paper. 
He never intended to say that the flow of storm-water into a sewer 
pipe made it unhealthy ; but that is exactly what occurs. The 
trouble of the combined pipe les in the fact that during the absence of 
storrmn-water only a portion of the pipe is occupied by liquid, while a 
greater portion is occupied by gases. But when the storm-water rushes” 
into the sewers, the pipes cannot hold the gases and the water too, and 
the gases, being the lighter, are driven into the houses that have sewer 
connection. ‘That is the danger. That this danger can be avoided by 
traps, etc., is a problem for the engineer. The danger is in the fact that 
the storm-water occupies in the sewer the place before occupied by 
noxious gases; and, as the noxious gases are lighter than the water, the 
water flows on and fills up the pipes, and the gases are forced into the 
houses. 

Dr. Witi1am Bairey, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, with all due 
deference to the sanitary engineers, I well remember the papers read by 
Col. Waring, an engineer of Newport, R.I., advocating a separate y9 
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tem of sewerage; that to me is ideal sewerage. It is a standard of excel- 
lence we should attain, if possible ; but it may be that circumstancgs will _ 
compel us to take a system that we recognize as not being perfect. It’ 
seems to me that one objection to the combined system of sewerage is, 
that the very season of the year when we are most afflicted with the 
evils of this system is when we do not have storms. If these combined 
sewers are kept constantly washed out, and kept clean, then the objection 
to them would not lie with so much force. But the rule is, in combined 
sewers, that only the bottom of the sewer is covered, and there is an ac- 
cumulation of refuse matter which is constantly undergoing decomposition, 
and the largest portion of the space inside the sewer is occupied by 
gases. When a storm comes, and the sewer fills up with storm-water, 
the gases, in defiance of the best sanitary engineers, will enter the habita- 
_tions of man. This, to my mind, is a very serious objection to the com- 
bined system. But there may be other circumstances which control in 
this matter of sewerage. The city may already have combined sewerage ; 
or the want of money, or the want of a disposition to put in other im- 
provements, may compel that city to continue, or to extend, the combined 
system. But, to my mind, the separate system is one that is practical, 
_and that should certainly be adopted, where the circumstances will per- 
_ mit, as being less objectionable, for the reason that the noxious gases are 
less liable to be forced into the houses, etc. Where surface drainage is 
possible for storm-water it is better; but, even when this cannot be 
accomplished, storm-water should be carried off, in my opinion, in 
separate underground sewers, and not in combined sewers. 
_ Dr. Foster, of Georgia. —Mr. President, I rise to make an inquiry, 
and that is, if the Society of American Engineers, and also the Society 
of English Engineers, are not in favor of the combined system of 
sewerage? That is my preference, after reading the reports of both these 
associations. JI remember that Mr. Rawlinson, who is the greatest 
‘sanitary engineer in England, says that he never did recommend a separate 
_ system of sewerage, and he predicts that it will not be efficient. I re- 
member reading that in Zhe Sanitary Engineer. Among the objections 
_to the separate system is the want of points of inspection, and many other 
- details. I say all the transactions of the Board of American Engineers, 
-and the English Engineers, are in favor of the combined system, or 
the majority of them are, as contradistinguished from the separate 
» system. 
_ Dr. E. E. Hormay, of Illinois. — Mr. President, we must all recognize 
_ the fact that there is no perfect system of sewerage. Perhaps the time 
will come when some perfect system will be devised whereby we will do 
away with the danger that arises from sewer-gas coming into habitations 
_ and buildings. We know that at present every system is more or less 
- imperfect; and that with the very best calculations, and with the very 
best work, we are subjected to poisonous sewer-gases, and all the baleful 
influences that arise therefrom. It seems to me that it would be well for 
- the present to advocate the duplex system, which, I think, will do away 
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with this evil until we arrive at some system more perfect than anything 
we have at present. zy 
Mr. Crors, of New York.—Mr. President, in response to the 
question put by the gentleman on my right (Dr. Foster, of Georgia), 
I think, as a body, the American Society of Civil Engineers, and the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers of England, have never expressed any opinion 
with regard to the question; but the main drift of the discussions of those — 
bodies shows that the engineers generally, in England, do not advocate 
any particular system for every case; that real, true engineering consists 
in the adaptation of the means to the end in each case. The statement 
or objection that was made to the combined system, so called, — that is, 
sewers in which both storm-water and sewage are admitted, — that such — 
sewers contain a small quantity of water at one time, and a large quantity — 
at another time, applies equally well to any sewers of the separate system. 
There is no sewer-pipe in any separate system, so called, which contains © 
the same amount of liquid flowing through it at all times. They are sO 
proportioned that the maximum flow of sewage will fill the pipe half | 
full, so that there is for the ordinary flow more than half the space in the - 
pipe which is not occupied by liquid ; and for the maximum flow there is” 
nearly or quite half of the pipe unoccupied, so that if gases are generated — 
and become unhealthy in a large sewer by there being an empty space 
above the flow, and because of the sewer containing more water at one © 
time than at another, the same argument applies to the separate system. — 
The only advantage of a complete separation, when both works are ~ 
equally well constructed, is that the pipes and sewers which are made for — 
the conveyance of sewage alone are smaller, and therefore less expen- 
sive, than the sewers which are made for the conveyance of both storm — 
and sewage waters. ‘The admission of gas into houses from the sew- 
age is rendered practically impossible, in any well-regulated system, by 
the use of soil-pipes, ventilation at the top and bottom, and traps outside 
the houses, and the ventilation of the sewers into the streets; so that I 
cannot see wherein the construction of two separate sewers, one which — 
must carry the street washings, and must be absolutely dry during a great 
portion of the time, and in which there will be a deposit of filth more 
likely to occur than in a sewer in which house-drainage flows, with its 
fluctuating quantity, all the time, —I cannot see how such a sewer can be 
made any more healthy than a sewer in which house-sewage and the 
storm-water are allowed to flow freely all the time. | 
Dr. Bett, of New York. —Mr. President, there is one single point | 
in the remarks of the gentleman who has just sat down that I wish to 
call attention to, and that is the ventilation of sewers into the streets. — 
I do not think that statement should be accepted by this Association with- 
out some expression of the danger that arises from the escape of sewer-gas_ 
into the streets, if the ‘‘ germ theory,” which this Association has almost 
accepted, is true. I believe it is very fast becoming the sentiment of © 
most sanitarians that the ventilation of sewers into the streets is a danger- — 
ous practice, and the sooner it is discontinued the better. He has cer- — 
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- tainly said what in my limited observation meets my most dec!Jed con- 
- eurrence in one thing, and that-is as to the danger of using the words 
$ ‘sanitary engineer” to the extent that they used it. If we mean by 
_ them, an engineer who makes it his special business to advocate some 

particular system or plan, and adhere to it through all conditions and 
under all circumstances, I should certainly object to it. I would a great 

_ deal rather hear the term ‘‘ sanitary engineer” restricted to the operation 
of such sanitary works as are undertaken in conjunction with sanitarians 

from another point of view, which might be determined upon as the most 

suitable for a certain place under given circumstances. I think it is a 

“growing mischief, this adherence to particular plans and the effort to 
adapt them to all conditions. Another thing upon which nothing has 

_ been said, which I think is important, is with reference to the distinction 
_ between the separate system in regard to size not only, but as to the 
_ material, of the pipes and the increased danger to the larger and double 

_ system coming from the material used in their construction. You cannot 

_have the cast-iron pipes, or the terra-cotta pipes, six or seven and some 

_ of them twelve feet in diameter. They have to be built of brick, or such 
_ cements as are very porous; they very soon become saturated throughout 
- with filth, and they are so all the time, no matter what quantity of storm- 

water passes through them. Secondly, when they become dry and free 
_ from water, the generation of sewer gas goes on from this material in the 

_ pipes; and, although I have about as much faith in the efficiency of well- 

constructed traps about houses as most men, I do not believe there has 

_ yet been invented any that with any degree of security will effectually 

resist the gases under circumstances of pressure, such as those we find 
_ will arise in these large sewers when there is a high wind blowing against 

the opening, and under the pressure of the tide. Under such conditions 
something has certainly got to give way, and it is usually the weakest 

point in the system; and to say that a house-trap can effectually resist a 

strong wind from any direction, or high tide, I think is saying too much. 

It is a constant fight against our convictions; and I will just say, in con- 

clusion, that if any member here to-day has doubt as to the injurious 
_ results arising from the ventilation of sewers into the streets, I would 
_ simply challenge him to hold his head for a few seconds over any of the 
_ man-holes in the streets. If he ever did it, he knows how he has had to 
hold his nose; and I don’t think he can be very easily satisfied that it does 

- not do harm to let this gas escape in this way. 

_ The Presipenr.—If there is no further discussion upon this subject 
we will now pass to the special order for this afternoon, which is the dis- 
cussion on the subject of vaccination. Dr. Foster, of Georgia, has the 
floor. 

Dr. EuGENE Foster, of Georgia. — Mr. President, I was prompted to 
ask for this discussion, in order that we might know the experience of 
men from the different sections of the country in this matter. I was glad 
_ to listen to the paper which was read by Dr. Abbott, and I commend it 
ig for its manliness and its plain statement of facts. Unfortunately, bovine 
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virus is the fashion at this time, and most writers upon this subject claim _ 
too much for it. I have had considerable experience with both the i 
yids 
tion, submitted a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relative Value of Humanized and _ 
Bovine Vaccine Virus,” detailing my experience as President of the ~ 
Board of Health in our city and having, under direction the physicians a 
vaccinating the poor, and detailing my own private practice and public ~ 
work. That paper is a lengthy one, and of course it is impossible for — 
me to discuss anything at length in the short time allotted for discussion ~ 
here; but, for myself, I am in favor of humanized vaccine virus, and I , 
am now, as I have always been, ready to give my reasons for it. Inthe 
first place, it is the oldest in use. In the olden time it was found imprac- 
ticable to vaccinate a population with bovine vaccine virus. Seeley, of — 
England, who had great experience with bovine vaccine virus, is said to — 
have obtained not more than fifty per cent. of successful vaccination. — 
Dr. Martin, in his early use of bovine vaccine virus, goes on to state his _ 
success. I have forgotten what it was, but it was not very great; and he 
refers to a well-known difficulty in inoculating the human subject with — 
bovine virus. Dr. E. L. Griffin, of Fond-du-Lac, Wisconsin, —I hope 
he is here,— gives his experience in the JVorth-Western Medical 
Journal for 1872, and he gives his success, which was not very great, 
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certainly not more than seventy-five per cent. I wish to say that I have 
got bovine vaccine virus from Dr. Griffin, and I have had more success- a 
ful vaccinations from his vaccine virus than from that of any other propa- . 
gator that I know of. I have never used the bovine vaccine virus of Dr. 5 


Abbott, but I have of most of the propagators in the United States; and _ 
I have never been able to attain more than sixty per cent. of successful 
vaccihations from bovine virus. Now, what are the reasons for abandon- ie 
ing humanized vaccine virus at this time, when it has withstood the test _ 
so long? The first objection urged this morning was that we cannot 
rapidly vaccinate large numbers of people; thousands of people, for in- 
stance. Well, I say if there is any one thing about which all physicians, 4 
myself included, are a little careless, it is about vaccination. We ought 
not, under any circumstances, to put off vaccination so that we shall be 

compelled to vaccinate the people by the thousand; that should never 
be. It ought to be attended to, and we ought to vaccinate the people in 
the daily rounds of our professional practice, carrying it on constantly 
and steadily, and not by fits and starts. Unfortunately, we have to do it © 
in large quantities now. The second reason is the possibility of the in- i 
oculation of syphilis and other diseases. We have nothing to do with — 
any other question here than that of syphilitic inoculation, because, as to 
all the other diseases that I know of, that are charged upon humanized 
virus, the objection as regards them applies with equal force to bovine 
virus. Now, as to syphilis; in the paper referred to by me as having © 
been read before the State Medical Association of Georgia, I attempted 
to show that, in submitting to the operation of vaccination with human- — 
ized virus, we do not pilnece ourselves to any more danger, according to 
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the number of cases which have been alleged to have resulted in syphilis, 
than follow in very simple operations in surgery; and the number of 
each is detailed. If any member of this Association desires to read this 


_ paper at his leisure, I will take pleasure in sending it to him. Now, if 


there is one thing important above another, it is that when a man, 


woman, or child is presented for vaccination, ‘that one vaccination shall 


thoroughly infect, if possible. Before I came here I was called to see a 
child in convulsions, and examined her and found there was no typical 
sign of vaccination, and I desired to vaccinate the child, and the mother 
would not permit. Another one I saw had a strawberry blossom, which 
is in no sense preventative of contagion. I found it so in a number of 
instances, and also that a number of the most prominent men of Georgia 
have found the same thing. Every one of them complained of the unre- 
liability. of vaccination. In my own city the only physician who ex- 
pressed himself as pleased with the bovine virus was my friend, Dr. 
Coleman ; but he told me that he had revaccinated himself and his wife, 
and it would not take; I told him he had better try humanized virus, 
and he did it, and they had typical scars. I do not know whether any 


other physician than Dr. Coleman was pleased with his experience or not. 


I do not say that it is always that way; but there are so many objections 
that can be alleged against it that I think the title, ‘‘ The Uses and Abuses 
of Bovine Virus,” is a very correct one. I think it is a very important 
adjunct in the subject of vaccination. We vaccinated more than two 
thousand people with bovine virus, in the city of Augusta. The city 


physicians were under my direction in the use of it. It was virus obtained 


direct from one of the best propagators in America; and the daily re- 


‘ports, when the time expired, showed so many failures that I frequently 


took my case, which I carried with me, and revaccinated with humanized, 
and frequently succeeded with it. Now, there are many other prominent 


_ objections to bovine virus, for instance, the delay,; sometimes I have seen 


twenty-one days pass before the typical vesicle appeared. I have fre- 
quently been called in and found a case of small-pox, and several of the 
family had never been vaccinated. Now, it is important that you inocu- 
late that family with virus that will run its course without delay. I do 
not expect to be able to discuss this question in the time allotted to me, 
but only to make this statement, that if any person desires to investigate 
the question of vaccinal syphilis, and also the points in relation to bovine 


_ virus, at length, I will take pleasure in sending him my paper on the 


> 


subject. And again I say that Dr. Abbott is to be commended for his 
frankness, and the modesty of his claim. Dr. Martin, in a lengthy article 
in the Worth American Review, discusses this theory. His own state- 


_ ment is, that he vaccinated several people, and with that he has stamped 


out the epidemic of small-pox, both in military and civil life. Now, I 
want no better testimony than that of Dr. Martin. About vaccinal syph- 


ilis, I want to ask, in this body of distinguished men, if any man here 


ca has ever seen a case of undoubted and unquestioned vaccinal syphilis? 
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If they have, probably they pil state it. It is an objection now very 
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commonly urged against humanized virus, and the only one which does 
not apply to bovine virus; and against it can be urged the utter unre- — 
liability of bovine virus. 

Dr. Devron, of New Orleans. — Mr. President, two years ago 7. 


was Inspector of the Board of Health in New Orleans, and in that a 
‘capacity had use for vaccine matter; that was in the days when our late . 
President (Dr. C. B. White) was President of the Board, and he was one _ 
of the first to use bovine vaccine in New Orleans. The vaccine of that time : 


was obtained from New York, and the circumstances at that time, during 
the three years that I performed the service, compelled me to make many — 
vaccinations. On one occasion I remember using four hundred and — 
twelve quills, and using rapidly that number, in a jail where a convicted 
felon was taken sick wiih small-pox, and could not be removed from the 
jail, owing to the fact that the small-pox hospital was insecure, and at the 
same time it was necessary to protect the other prisoners. ‘The vaccine 
was ordered from New York, and obtained by return mail. With the 
assistance of three physicians, two cutting and two rubbing the quills, 
we vaccinated every man, woman, and child, and even the officers of the z ; 
institution, numbering four hundred and twelve in all. Our work was 
performed in less than three hours, and we never questioned who had been 
vaccinated before or not. The result was four hundred and one or two ~ 7 
successes; and the failures were of persons who had been vaccinated ~ 
before, and had marks. The same success met the use of the vaccine 
outside, in individual cases, and in families infected with small-pox. I fi 
have repeatedly vaccinated infants at the mother’s breast, the mother 
having small-pox, and allowed the child to suck within forty-eight hours _ 
after the vaccination, without ever having a single case of the transmis- ~ 
‘sion of small-pox, though sucking the mother’s milk. With that experi- — 
ence I, myself, recommended the bovine virus in my reports to the Board — 
in 1874 and 1875. Imust say that within the last year, since the new farms 
breaking out everywhere, and the increased demand for bovine vaccine ~ 
virus, my success has changed ; but it is not because bovine vaccine virus is - 
less efficient than before, but because two things exist: either it is prepared 7 
carelessly by the parties producing it, or too much is extracted from each ~ 
pustule, or the dealers from whom we receive it are not careful in obtain- 4 
ing it fresh, and do not notify us of the date of its production. If the — 
manufacturers and producers of bovine vaccine virus wish to maintain ~ 
their character for the reliability of the material furnished, — and they wish } 
to make this material safe, —they should not only do as some of them — i 
do, put their names and signatures on the packet ; but mark the date, and 
guarantee the success of the material, and agree to accept its return if it 
is not successful. In New Orleans we receive it through the wholesales 
houses; they give us a package, and we know nothing about it. Now, — 
this year my success has been very poor — ri 
Dr. Foster. — Mr. President, I would like to ask Dr. Devron about. ~ 
what degree of success he has met with. My 
Dr. Devron. —Mr. President, 1 will say to Dr. Foster that I did a 
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not succeed one time in ten. With the vaccine obtained from New York 
I was successful almost every time. Now, my opinion is that this is on 
account of the large demand for bovine vaccine recently. This year and 
last they have not been as careful as they might have been in selecting 
their animals, or in choosing the time for removing the virus. Again, 
our retail dealers and druggists, selling it to us, have not been careful in 
~ selling us fresh material. » 

Dr. Becxwiru, of Ohio. — Mr. President, it cannot be denied that 
there has been, within the last year, a growing feeling among the peo- 
ple and among the profession that bovine virus does not accomplish 
what it has in years gone by. For thirty years I have used bovine virus 
in my practice, more or less, and for the first fifteen, or sixteen, or twenty 
years I used humanized virus; occasionally we had bad effects, in the 
form of erysipelas, and other similar troubles, but nothing that ever 
assumed a dangerous character; and I can say the same with reference 
__ to bovine virus, except within the last year or two, when the symptoms 
have been more severe, and almost gangrenous. But there is some cause 
for this. There has been a great demand for bovine virus. Telegrams 

have come from all over the world to forward vaccine virus, and the 

propagators, like other men, anxious to make money, have sent out 
spurious material, or they have taken less pains, and sent out among 
physicians, quills that contained pus instead of lymph, and the result is 
ulcers and gangrenous sores. Now this is a great evil, and must be met. 

The people live in an age that demands the reason and cause for every- 

thing, and they will demand the reason for this. —They must be protected, 

and they demand pure virus. Now, how can this be done? Simply in 

this way: Let the government take charge of the vaccine establishments ; 
- let us do as they do in Belgium. There the vaccine virus is provided 
by the government ; and that is the only way, in my opinion, that we shall 
_ ever get reliable virus. Every vaccine propagator this year has no doubt 
made money. The demand has been so great that they have lined their 
pockets, regardless of the public health. I am told that as high as fifteen 
_ thousand points have been saturated from one cow; while the usual num- 
ber, as Dr. Griffin has stated, is about from eight hundred to twenty-five 
hundred. Old cattle have been vaccinated, and I was surprised at the state- 
ment in the doctor’s paper that he had been using old cattle. We all know 
that cows may become tuberculous ; all know that to be true, and that we 
can have the same disease engrafted upon our systems. We should prevent 
the people from being exposed to this disease. I say, give us a law that 
will compel propagators to give us pure virus. They have nothing to 
restrain them now; there is no law to say to them, you shall not send 
out spurious virus. There is no law that says to them, you shall not 
_ send out points loaded with poisonous pus. Now, I say the reason that 
small-pox has spread so alarmingly is because of the impure virus fur- 
nished us. Look at Pittsburg, with a population of one hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand people, — they have two thousand seven hundred 
_ and sixty-two cases, and yet they have good health officers. It is simply 
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from the fact that their virus is impure. Take Cincinnati, where they 
have had that disease prevailing for months, regardless of health officers. 


There have been twenty-six vaccine establishments established over the — 


country, and still that disease is spreading every day! I ask here, if vac- 
cine virus accomplishes what we know it will, why this disease was not 


arrested? We all know that. Chicago has one of the most active health — 


officers perhaps in the country, and one who would gladly take the bull 
by the horns, and stamp out the disease if it were in his power; but we 
find the disease prevailing to an alarming extent in Chicago. In 1881 
and 1882 there were two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven cases. 
Why is this, when these efficient health officers are at work? Simply 


because the virus was not reliable. I find, from January rst to October 


1st, they have fifteen hundred cases and five hundred deaths, and the dis- 


ease was wearing itself out. In January they had one hundred and thirty- _ 


three cases ; in February, one hundred; in March, eighty-four ; and so on 


down to the last month, when they only had twelve cases. Now the — 


disease had worn itself out, and stopped for that reason more than 
because vaccination accomplished it. And yet we all know that vaccina- 
tion will prevent the spread of small-pox, if it is rightly and properly 


done. Now, what percentage should be effectual? Dr. Mears, of Lon-— 


don, says that ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if the virus is good, 
will be successful, if the operation is properly performed. Dr. Lindsey 
says, if it is well done we have little to fear. Dr. Martin says that vac- 
cination is almost always successful, and among the thousands of cases 


that he vaccinated he cannot call to mind one where small-pox after-_ 
wards prevailed. I have vaccinated a young man three times, and still — 


he had varioloid. This occurs all over the country. Letters from fifteen 


different States, which I have in my possession, say that at least from _ 


forty to sixty per cent. of the vaccinations have failed this present year. 
Dr. E. L. Grirrin, of Wisconsin. —Mr. President; all honest men 


are not dead. In answer to my brother who has just taken his seat, we 


should infer that there was no conscience among the propagators of 


animal vaccine. It maybe that, like other men, we are human, and liable 


to mistakes, and liable to misfortunes; but there is some conscience 


still. There are some men that have an honest purpose, and that © 


are not entirely governed by the Almighty Dollar. Now with regard to 
the criticisms made on the prevalence of small-pox in the city of Chicago, 
and the continued prevalence of small-pox there. I submit whether it is 


fair for such a criticism to be made, without the palliating circumstances 


are stated. I have furnished the city of Chicago for seven years, in its 
Health Department, with the virus with which it has prosecuted its 


work. Dr. DeWolf has stated, in a public manner, that of the large 
number of children vaccinated during his administration, admitted to — 
public schools, not a single case of varioloid or variola, has occurred. Now 
we want to remember and consider a number of facts, when small-pox — 5 


gets into a district. There are some districts in the city of Chicago, in- 


habited by a foreign population, almost exclusively opposed to vaccination, — 
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_and resorting to all sorts of tricks to deceive the health officers, andcover 
up the cases of small-pox until the disease has pervaded the whole neigh- ni 

borhood. It is not surprising that small-pox spreads to such an extent 
among such a population as that. In low, marshy districts where all the. 
‘conditions are favorable to its spread and its malignancy, we, as candid 
men, must admit that a health officer has some work to eradicate the dis- 
ease, even with the very best material he can find. Now nothing more 
in this direction. A word with regard to the paper that was presented 
to us this forenoon, —avery fair, instructive, andtruthful paper, misleading 
our thought, I think, in two respects, however: first, as to the propriety 

_ of using animals of the age suggested ; and, secondly, as to the frequency 

and commonality of cases of spontaneous cow-pox. From those two 
thoughts, or the inference which it was designed we should draw from 
them, I dissent. Cases of spontaneous cow-pox are rare, very rare. 
Cases of spurious cow-pox are very common. They have come under 
my observation many times. ‘They have come under the observation of 
other propagators very many times. We have traced it; we have studied 
them thoroughly ; we have proved them, and we know them. I should 
doubt, and I should deprecate, the propriety of vaccinating cows certainly 
above the age of four years. I think there are possibilities lying beyond 
that line that we should avoid. Now, with regard to this subject of 
animal vaccine, we are like other men: we swing one way, and we swing 
_ another; we seek for truth in this direction, thinking it is there, and then 
we rush to the other extreme, thinking it is all there, —when the medium 
is the happy point. ‘This thought applies to human and to animal 
vaccine. I ama believer in humanized vaccine virus, properly selected. 
Iam a believer in bovine virus properly, wisely, and skilfully propagated. 
Nearly a century ago the gentle and submissive beast gave her fluid to 
suffering humanity. It was a boon such as humanity has never received 
from any other source. She retired for three-quarters of a century, and 
then again came upon the stage, bringing, I believe, a purer article than 
in the earlier days. ‘The question before us is not a tirade against animal 
vaccine. It is a fact, an accepted fact, that animal vaccine is one of the 
most valuable things that humanity possesses. It is a great boon to 
humanity ; we accept it; we cannot do otherwise ; no man can do other- 
wise than that. And when I say this, I do not say that humanized virus 
may not answer the same purpose. But the question is not against bovine 
_ virus, but the question is for us to guard its propagation. There, my 
friends, is where the difficulty lies. For eleven years I have studied this 
subject with all the ability and with all the conscience which God has 
given me, and I know I have done it honestly. And when a man gets 
up here who has never seen a creature vaccinated, who has never been in 
a stable where the animals for propagating purposes are. kept, with all 
_ due deference to that man, I say he knows but very little about it. He 
knows nothing about it. He does not know any of the lines in which 
danger lies, which the conscientious propagator must observe and must 
avoid. Now, last year we passed through such a state, such a psycho- 
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logical state of the public mind as none of us will ever witness ve 


Through various causes — but principally through the influences of the 
press — the whole public mind from East to West, from North to South, © 
was excited upon the subject of vaccination. From the first of December — 
until the first of March, or the last of March, there seemed to be no ces- 
sation in the demand for vaccine points, for animal vaccine; and every 


institution in the country was demoralized. Orders were coming in far a 


beyond the possibility of filling them. Every man made the heat effort 
to do all he could. Every man fell into error, and did things that he 
ought not to have done. It was a pressure that no man knows anything 





about, only the men that were under it. Imagine yourself receiving 


orders for fifty thousand points a day for weeks and months where there — 


was no possibility of filling them; where the orders were urgent, — 
orders as urgent as language could make them, and the cry coming from 
all directions. Every effort was made; stables were enlarged, and new 
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persons were worked in; and to supervise the whole of this was entirely 
beyond the capacity of any one person to do. This important work had 


to be largely entrusted to persons who were unaccustomed to it, and who ~ 


had no practical knowledge of it. For these reasons every man failed, 
Even our brother Martin, who claims to be immaculate, failed in this 
respect, and fell into error. Virus was sent out that ought not to have 


been sent out. Under the pressure, heifers were used that ought not to~ 


have been used. Cases were pressed beyond the possibility of success, 
and the largest number of points were made ; but I don’t believe that any — 
man ever collected fifteen thousand points from one pustule. That is 
utterly impossible and preposterous, in my judgment. 

Dr. Foster, of Georgia. —Mr. President, the National Board of © 
Health stated that the Inspector of the Chelsea, Mass., vaccination 
farms, found that they charged as many as five hundred qe from one 
vaccine pustule. 

Dr. Becxwitu, of Ohio.— Mr. President, Dr. Lindsay, of Yale 
College, states that it was reported in the newspapers, and had not, as 
yet, been denied, that as high as fifteen thousand quills had been procueaa 
from one cow, asa that is pretty good authority. 

Dr. Grirrin. — Mr. President, that is merely a newspaper report. — 
Such a thing is not possible. I was going on to say— 

The PresipentT. — Dr. Griffin, I am obliged to call your attention 
to the fact that your time has expired, under the rule adopted by the 
Association this morning. 


Dr. Foster, of Georgia.— Mr. President, I move that Dr. Griffin’s ; 


time be extended. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Dr. Grirrin. — Mr. President, I wish to impress this thought upon. ; 


the Association. I want to beg you not to carry your prejudices eae 
animal vaccine too far. It is just as good now as it was a century © 
ago. It will be just as good a century hence as it is now. What- 


ever failures came to it came by the failure of unwise manipulation. 
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There is where the painful part of the whole question comes in. The 
- question is, What shall we do to guard this sacred interest? Shall we 
permit A, B, and C, who have no knowledge of medicine, who have no 
_ knowledge of vaccine diseases, who have had no experience in the matter, 
— shall we allow them, for pecuniary considerations, to propagate animal 
vaccine, and come before the public? Shall we endorse them? ‘These 
are questions that require our thought. I do not profess to see the end. 
I do not profess to see the way out of it. I see difficulties ; I know, as I 
remarked, the difficulties that le along the line of propagation; they are 
many. I could entertain you an hour with repeating them ; but it would 
not be wise for me to do it. It seems to me that the propagation of 
animal vaccine should be conducted by those who are skilled, — and it 
should be regarded as one of the highest of skilled labors, — and held 
there by public sentiment, and the voice of the profession, if not by the 
law of the land. And, when we can do this, I think we may be delivered 
from many of the misfortunes which have come upon us. Up to last 
winter, in my position, I heard but very little complaint against animal 
vaccine, very little. All this has blossomed out and grown under the 
_ pressure that was brought to bear during the season of excitement. With 
regard to the percentage of success attending the use of animal vaccine, 
I think it will compare quite favorably with that resulting from the use of 
_ humanized virus. I think that a close analysis will drop it but a little 
below that obtained by arm to arm, or from fresh, humanized vaccine 
virus. My observation teaches me that there is no virus so sure to take 
as that taken at the proper time from a well-matured pustule on a child 
_ which has been vaccinated with bovine virus. I think if a person is vac- 
-cinated with that sort of lymph, if there is any susceptibility in the system 
it will be reached. My observation in regard to the Pennsylvania animal 
vaccine is that, if properly gathered and properly used, it will compare 
favorably with the best form of humanized virus. I think it will fall 
somewhat, perhaps, below it; but not very much. I expect from ninety 
to ninety-five per cent. of success in primary cases with bovine virus. [ 
think that would be a fair per cent. I expect the virus is capable of 
proving results in that proportion of cases. None can tell how much 
embarrassment comes to propagators through the ignorance and through 
the want of skill in the physicians who use the points. I have had ex- 
_ perience with some of the best men in my own State ; men who stand the 
_ highest in our profession complained to some of my friends for two years 
before they could command reasonable success with the points. They 
~ would write me numberless letters, saying that they had used them on so 
_ and:so, and they had failed. I have repeatedly sent them virus which I 
knew absolutely, from my own trial, to be pure and reliable; that I had 
~ taken off with my own hands, and knew that it was as good as it could 
be, and sent it to them, and they have reported failure. There is such a 
_ difference in the way that vaccination is performed that we cannot arrive 
_ at the percentage with any degree of accuracy. I have learned this, that 
~ some of the most excellent men in the profession, who can treat a fever 
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wisely, or amputate a limb skilfully, and do any and all of the major 


things, when they come to a little thing have no capacity at all; and that — 


is the reason of a great number of failures. 

Dr. Hrixuts, of Iowa. — Mr. President, I have had some experience 
in regard to the use of vaccine virus, both bovine and human, that is 
probably worth something. It has been eight or ten years—TI have 
forgotten the exact date— since I had the honor of being the health 
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officer of my city, and a public vaccination took place. I appointed my ~ 


vaccinators, or the physicians who were to do the work, having first dis- 
tricted the place, and used humanized virus. The failures were about 


+ 


twenty-five per cent. in primary cases, that is, of first vaccinations. Now, ~ 


this year I had the pleasure of occupying the same position, and I had the | 
city revaccinated, using bovine virus. That virus came from Wisconsin, 


I think, and part of it from Dr. Griffin’s farm ; I do not know where the i 
balance came from. I do not know who furnished it, but I got it froma _ 


druggist in my city; I was too busy to do the ordering myself. We 


vaccinated fifteen hundred people, I believe, —men, women, and children. — 
That, of course, did not include the whole city, for the reason that a — 


great deal of private vaccination was done by the physicians for their 
patrons and their friends; but we vaccinated about fifteen hundred, in 


round numbers, and we used bovine virus exclusively. We had about 
ten per cent. of failures. We had some cases of eruption — vaccine © 


eruption — and we had a few indolent ulcers; but out of the whole num- 


ber not more than five or six were reported, and you might say that the 


number was so small that ‘it is hardly worth while to take it into con- ' 
sideration in a discussion of this kind. Now, like the Doctor, I believe — 


that the bovine virus is as good now as when used by Jenner, that is, if — 


the animal is pure and healthy and the vaccination is properly executed. — 


I apprehend that that is the great secret of failure in many cases, as the — 


Doctor has intimated. We who have not visited the farms, and have not > 
been present when this work of inoculating the animals was going on, — 
know nothing about the difficulties that these gentlemen labored under — 


when this great pressure was brought upon them, when small-pox was_ 


prevailing throughout the whole country, and the whole country panic- 


stricken as it was. Now,I differ again with my brother in regard to_ 


another declaration of his; I am not willing to endorse it in this Public — 


Health Association, —I refer to the statement in regard to the small-pox 


wearing itself out in the city of Chicago. It may have ceased for lack of — 
material, if that is what he means, but it certainly did not wear itself out; 


it must have been prevented, or headed off, either by the lack of material 


or by vaccination. Now, so far as my individual preference is concerned, ~ 
—I have been speaking ina public capacity, that is as a health officer, — — 


so far as my individual preferences are concerned, in my private practice, 
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I would prefer humanized virus, provided I can do the selecting. "If I 


can select the subject from which it is taken, and know the history of the — 
child and the family, and can trace it back and know it to be healthy, I~ 
prefer humanized virus to bovine virus, because you cannot trace the his- — 
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tory of the animal in that way, although you may be reasonably sure that 
you have a healthy animal. I think some measures ought to be taken, or 
some expression of sentiment in some formulated way should be had, in 
regard to these public vaccine-farms, to use that phrase ; there are too 
many of them springing up all over the country. Men that don’t know 
a healthy animal from an unhealthy one have charge of them; men who 
are not like Dr. Griffin; men possessed of no conscience, in many in- 
stances, doubtless. They do not care whether they send out to the public 
pus, or mucilage, or what, on their points; and hence the failures. I 
think it is well that this discussion has arisen, and I hope that some 
formulated, plain expression of our opinion may go forth before we 
adjourn. 
Dr. BaiLey, of Kentucky.—Mr. President, we have had a very good 
paper, and a very excellent talk, by Dr. Griffin. One point attracted 
my attention, —the disagreement or dissent made by Dr. Griffin as to 
the frequency of this spontaneous development of pock in the cow. 
May not this be the source of much of the failure that has come, — that 
very many of the points we have had sent throughout the country have 
been collected from heifers where spurious cow-pox had been used? 
Some one stated that he has personally examined eleven, and he knew 
about a great many more. It seems to me that, whatever else may be the 
source of the trouble, very many of these propagators have sent us virus 
_ that primarily does not come from genuine vaccine. 
Dr. Hosmer A. Jounson, of [linois. — Mr. President, I do not desire 
to take up the time of the Association in discussing the question generally, 
_ but I want to say one word in regard to the course of the disease in the 
city of Chicago; and I do not propose to go over the history of the 
epidemic as it has existed there and in the North-west for the last few 
years. But during the latter part of the winter our health officer told me 
r that in the small-pox hospital only five per cent. at that time could speak 
the English language ; while of all the cases treated in the city in private 


- 


_ practice, and by the public authorities, a very large proportion of them | 
were foreigners and persons who had recently arrived in this country. | 


Vaccination was carried on and insisted upon by all the influence and 
_ power which the public authorities in the city possessed; but there were 
very many people constantly arriving there who strongly objected to 
submitting to the operation. We have no compulsory law, except in so 
far as it excludes from our public and private schools children who have 
not been satisfactorily vaccinated. When a case occurs in the neighbor- 
hood we have the right to insist upon the vaccination of all the inmates, 
_ or to insist that they shall separate themselves from those in the neighbor- 
hood. Now, with all the influences, and all the activity, and all the 
knowledge of the health officers of Chicago, small-pox continued there ; 
_and for the reason that there was a continual stream of new cases, who 
_ had not been protected either by primary or secondary vaccination, 
_ coming to the city. It began with the advent of warm weather, and 
_ diminished somewhat later; but not until this stream from New York 
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westward became disinfected. Now, when will we cease to suffer from : 
this disease? When at the seaboard, when beyond the sea, this process — 

of disinfection is commenced, and not until then. When there shall 

be vaccination at the port of departure, and vaccination on shipboard, 

and vaccination upon arrival in New York, and vaccination upon the 
emigrant trains on their way westward, —then we will begin to feel the © 
value of this process as a protection to our city. Now, I believe that is 

the essential thing; and there is one fact that Dr. Griffin mentioned to © 

which I wish to bear testimony, and that is as to the fallacy of statistics 

as to the failure or success, unless we know definitely the procedure — 
which is employed in the process of vaccination. I believe very much of © 
the failure of my professional friends is due to the want of tact —not — 
want of knowledge—but to a want of tact in the performance of this — 
little operation. There is one more point in that paper which I wish to — 
refer to, and that is to the statement in regard to the dangers in the use — 
of hevMnieed virus in the way of the introduction of soiaie into the * 
subject vaccinated. Now, it seems to me, that the statement there would — 
justify, on the part of those who have not carefully studied the question, — 
the inference that this danger is somewhat greater than I believe it to be. — 
I think we should accept quite a number of the outbreaks of syphilis, — P 
supposed to be due to vaccination, with some degree of hesitation. « In — 
the first place, we must admit that there are elements in the history of — a 
the cases which we cannot properly estimate. We do not know how 
much may be hereditary. We do not know, for instance, in cases where © 
vaccination is supposed to have introduced syphilis into the army, how i: 
many cases there may have been of primary syphilis previous to vaccina= 
tion. We do not know, either, how fully we may rely upon the judg- — 
ment and knowledge of the observer in the diagnosis of the cases. I am < 
quite sure I have seen some cases that were supposed to be syphilitic, — 
that did not seem to me to present the characteristic marks of that disease — 
at all; but were simply modified sores, described by our best authorities — 
who have written upon the subject of vaccination. Now, in regard to 
the danger and difficulty in the way of propagation. I have seen some- 
thing of it, and I can understand how, during the last year and a half or 
two years, it has been possible to introduce into the market a large 
amount of matter supposed to be vaccine matter, which, if it contained ~ 
true vaccine virus, contained it only in small proportions. The demand — 
was so great that the work was not only entrusted to conscientious and — 
competent men, but to those who proved themselves to be without con- 3 
science and incompetent. The demand was so great that I. know of — 

persons in the North-west, who had no knowledge either of the process — 
to be resorted to, who were not able to diagnose the vaccine pustule, i 
who had no (aformation of the first rudiments of knowledge as to pathol- — 
ogy, or as to the elements of danger in using pus and the matter from _ 
ulcerations, — I know these persons set up for themselves vaccine estab- 

lishments and went to propagating. I visited some of those establish at 
ments. I saw the process of developing these pustules, and saw where — 
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‘the animals were kept, and learned something of the history of these 
_ individuals. Now, this stuff was sent out and went into the market, and 
you purchased it of your druggist. It was put up in packages, and 
looked as though it was clean; but it was the foulest admixture of excre- 
ment, of urination, of stable dust and dirt, with pus, and possibly a little 
pit of vaccine in it. That a larger number of offensive ulcers, that a 
larger number of fevers, and a larger number of cases of erysipelas, were 
not developed from such matter, seems to me to be stranger than that 
_ there should have been the number that there has been. I believe in 
humanized virus, and I believe that the danger from it is very small. I 
believe in bovine virus, and I believe its efficiency is great if it is properly 
cared for in its propagation, and if you get it from honest men, —and there 
are some such. I see no reason to believe that we cannot trust them just 
as our patients trust us for our character, for our faithfulness, and for our 
-conscientiousness. As they trust us, we can trust some of our professional 
brethren in the same way. We have to do it. It is the only satisfactory 
_ guarantee we can ever have. State Boards and National Boards cannot 
enter upon this work with any more certainty of giving us reliable mate- 
rial, than the man who feels that he stands before his professional 
brethren with his high character and reputation for conscientiousness and 
integrity at stake. Fora. year and a half after the fire in Chicago — you 
_ know that was a great epoch with us, and we date everything from the 
- fire —I had the responsibility of caring for those who were turned from 
their homes,-so far as their medical wants were concerned, and over 
‘sixty thousand persons were vaccinated with humanized virus. About 
forty thousand cases were followed up two weeks, and some of them 
three or four weeks, until I knew definitely, by the persons who were 
employed in the Relief and Aid Society; and I have now in my office 
_ the statements and the original notes made by these gentlemen, following 
the forty thousand persons vaccinated with humanized virus. There 
were about five or six cases attended by somewhat offensive and painful 
ulcers. Soon afterwards there developed a very slight epidemic of 
erysipelas in the city, and a few cases had a sort of erysipelas inflamma- 
tion surrounding the point of vaccination. There was no case of death ; 
_ there was no case where there was the slightest sign of any syphilitic 
infection. ‘Twenty thousand cases more were vaccinated that I have no 
record or history of; but, although we have not the particular history of 
_ their vaccination, I have never heard of any serious results following the 
use of humanized virus in the twenty thousand vaccinations. 
Dr. Jos. H. Raymonp, of Brooklyn. — Mr. President, I desire to say 
a few words to add to the testimony of the city of Brooklyn to the value 
of bovine virus. For more than thirty years no other virus has been 
used but the bovine virus in Brooklyn. Since that time we have had two 
_ epidemics,—one in 1875, and one in 1876. Each was subjugated, as 
_ we believe, by the free use of bovine virus, and for nearly two years not 
a single case of small-pox has occurred in the city of Brooklyn ; and 
: since that time bovine virus has been used exclusively. I think that Dr. 
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Griffin has struck the key-note, when he says that the difficulty j in using 
bovine virus is in the kind of bovine virus. I believe there is as much ~ 
difference in the kind of bovine virus as there is in different watches. 
And I think we would be just as much justified in condemning watches _ 
generally as time-keepers, because there are some watches put upon the ‘ 
market that are not to be relied upon, as in condemning all bovine virus — 
because success is not met with in every instance. I had occasion, in the 
last year, to compare the results reached by the use of the virus of differ- 
ent propagators, and, without mentioning names, I would simply give | 

the proportioned results, showing that here undoubtedly is where the 

difficulty lies. Two experienced vaccinators were selected, and I say 

here that I believe there is as much difference in vaccinators as there is” 

in the virus. Many public vaccinators, that I have seen, permitted’ chem r 
blood to run down the arm of the child in streams; and we all must 
agree that statistics from such vaccinators are entirely unreliable. Two 
experienced vaccinators were selected, and the cases which were selected ~ 
were in every instance primary; and no child that was unhealthy, or had © 
the least symptoms of lacking perfect health, was accepted ; and the time — 
was the same, so that all the conditions were exactly alike as near as 
possible. From one kind of virus we had about twenty-eight per cent. — 
of successes; from another, about sixty, and from another over ninety. — 
Now I say, therefore, that the difficulty is not in the bovine virus, as a f 
virus, but in the kind of bovine virus. I served a time as vaccinator my- — 
self, and I remember well one who was associated with me, when the ; 
question was asked which end of the point he was to rub in, said it~ 

made no difference; it was all the same. I imagine that the same diffi- 

culty has arisen from this fact. Men have been careless about the kind of | . 
virus they selected; and still more difficulty arises from the lack of skill i 
with which the virus is inserted. We never could have protected the i 
city of Brooklyn from small-pox with humanized virus. Although it is 
true that our duties compel us to vaccinate children as they are born, 
there are two difficulties in the way. One is that the great majority of 
births occur under the charge of midwives. And certainly there is a 
very great objection on the part of a great many to having their children 
vaccinated, unless there is actual danger of small-pox present; and, con- 

sequently, between the epidemics there is always a great number accu: 
mulated who are not vaccinated. If we were compelled to rely upon 
humanized virus we would be powerless. It seems to me, therefore, — 
that although humanized virus is very reliable, yet, looking upon it from 
the stand-point of the American Public Health Association, as sanitarians, — 
we must rely upon bovine virus; and I am sure that we can place our ;: 
reliance upon such virus with perfect trust and confidence, if we are — 
sure that we have obtained a good specimen of the virus. It seems to me j 
that the remedy is in our own hands. If we go to the corner druggist, — 
and take any specimen of virus that they give us, and insert that in the — 
arms of our patients, we must not be surprised if we meet with failure; _ a 
but if we do that we are not doing our whole duty by our paca We > 
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- do not step into any drug-store and get a prescription made out, when we 


know the materials require to be weighed out with great care and exact- 


ness, and accept anything they choose to give us; and when we exercise 


> 


the same caution in regard to this matter of bovine virus these unreliable 
propagators, that spring upon the market whenever there is a great 
demand, will no longer be heard from. 

Dr. Hoiman, of Illinois.— Mr. President, in the little experience 
that I have had.in the matter, I must confess that my failures have some- 
times been due to a lack of care. I have been called to vaccinate schools, 
where there were, perhaps, fifty to a hundred children, and, in the hurry 

to get through with them, I fear sometimes I was not as careful as I should 
be; and I think the difficulty arises as much from such facts as this as 
from the impure quality of the virus. I say this much in justice to the 
‘propagators, who, we will hope, are honest and sincere in furnishing us 

with virus. 

Dr. E. M. Moore, of New York. — Mr. President, I have very little 
to say ; perhaps I may mention, however, my success in vaccinating forty 

thousand people in the city of Rochester, and the entire arrest of the 
epidemic, although we had three cases imported from Chicago, which 
developed two others in each house. We used exclusively bovine virus, 
and it was obtained from Dr. Martin, and also from a vaccine farm near 
the city of New York. This, however, is only a general statement, and 
_lIonly take a moment to make it. But I want to ask a question, as the 


_ Association is about to disperse. The statement was made by the gentle- 


. 


* 


man who read the paper this morning that there had been no case what- 
soever of any cow disease following vaccination. Now, I hada case in 
Rochester that puzzled me, and very many of my friends, and I have 
never been able to obtain any satisfactory information about it. I asked 
Dr. Harris to see the case with me, knowing his large experience in this 
matter, and I would now like to ask whether any gentleman has ever seen 
anything like it, for the reason that it was purely a disease that followed 
vaccination. ‘The child was vaccinated with bovine virus, and then at 


_ the end of about three weeks, when: the pustule began to— or rather, I 
_ should not say pustule—I hardly know whether to call it a vesicle or a 


papula; but it seemed that there was a little secretion upon the surface. 
This papula remained three or four weeks, so that there was a covering 
of the space that was elevated, say between an eighth of an inch anda 


- quarter of an inch above the surface, and an inch and a half in diameter ; 


and then there were three or four other spots, and the peculiarity of the 
disease was that it remained and did not get well for six months. It 
Beould seem to get better for a while, and then get worse again, and so 


| _ remained i in this condition. We expected, as a matter of course, that a 
pit would form. On the contrary, it came off and left the skin entirely 

free from any depression. Now this whole thing is so entirely new to me 
4 y aep g iy. 


_ that at the close of this discussion I desire to hear any of the members of 
_ this Association who have had more experience in this matter give me 


Ne 
some light upon it. Now, one word more. Some years ago I recognized 
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upon the hand of a patient of mine three points of elevation. They w were — % 
larger than ordinary vaccination, by nearly twice as large. They were be 
elevated above the surface level upon the top, clearly papiice ix colt 
nected this with the case of the child. It was so peculiar, and was such 
an odd expression, that I asked the man. whether he had not been near 
some cow, or some animal. Yes, he said; about two weeks before, i 
his cow had choked with a potato, and he put his hand in the creature’s ty 
mouth to take the potato out, and as it came out he recollected that the : 
back of his hand had been a little scratched, and from this little abrasion © 
came these very peculiar papules. He recovered; but I was perfectly — ‘ 
convinced that the manifestation was due to some hari condition of 
the cow, and that he was inoculated. What it was I do not know, I haveu 
never been able to learn, and I hope that some of the doctors here can tell — 
me something about it. When I saw this case of the child, following so — 
closely after vaccination, I recognized the same appearance, only with a — 
little more vascularity. i 
The Presipinc Orricer (Dr. Gihon in the chair). — Gentlemen, _ 


ee 


the hour is getting late, and the discussion is interesting, and evidently — 


not yet ended. I would suggest that it be postponed until to-morrow. Ly 
know that there are one ort wo gentlemen absent, who desire to speak on r 
this subject; and the discussion may be taken up to-morrow, and then — 
some resolutions formulated, to express the opinion of the Association. 
Dr. FosTer of Georgia. oar. President, I will renew the motion 14 
made this morning, that this matter be now referred to the Executive — 5 
Committee, with the request that they find a time and give us a place — 
on to-morrow’s programme for the continuation and conclusion of this” 
discussion. , 
Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey.— Mr. President, I hardly think thal 
motion is necessary. Iam sure that the Executive Committee will in 
some way arrange it so that this discussion can go on to-morrow, after 
the reading of the other papers. % 
The Presipinc Orricer (Dr. Gihon in the chair). — The Chair is of 
opinion that the better way is to leave this matter to the discretion of the 
Executive Committee ; and, if there is no objection, Dr. Foster’s motionyg 
will be taken as agreed to. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, — 
and itis so ordered. 4 
The hour for adjournment having arrived, the Association will stand” 


adjourned until this evening, at seven o’clock and thirty minutes P.M. i 
i 





EVENING SESSION. —430 O'CLOCK. : me 


He 
The PRESIDENT. — The Association will come to order. Certain an- 
nouncements by the Secretary will now be made. a 
The SECRETARY. — Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive — 
Committee to report, as recommended by the Committee for active and — 
associate membership in the Association, the following names. (Sigg 4 


list of members elected.) 
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' The Prestipent. — The Association has heard the nominations for 
active and associate membership, as recommended by the committee. 
“What is the pleasure of the Avsociation? 

Dr. Wicut, of Michigan. — Mr. President, 1 move that the Secre-- 
tary be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for the election 
of the several candidates to the class for which they are recommended by 
the committee, and that they be declared so elected. (See list of mem- 
bers elected.) 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SrecRETARY. —Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot bearing 
the names of the gentlemen who have been recommended for active and 
-associate membership by the committee, which I cast as instructed by 
the Association. 

The Secretary.—TIam instructed by the Executive Committee to re- 
port that, owing to the pressure of business, they have not been able to act 
upon other names. Quite a number remain which will be acted upon 
to-morrow morning. Iam also requested to reannounce that the rule of 
the Association in regard to discussions— that speeches shall be limited 
to ten minutes, and no member allowed to speak more than once on the 

same subject, if there are other members who desire to speak — will be 
strictly enforced. 

The order for the evening is a paper on ‘**‘ The Work of the National 
Board of Health,” by Prof. James L. Cabell, of Virginia, President of 
the National Board of Health. 

Prof. Cabell read his paper. (See page 71.) * 

The PresipenT. — Before discussion upon this paper is reached the 
Executive Committee ask to submit to the Association a series of resolu- 
tions embodying the views of the Executive Committee, as formulated 

by the Advisory Council, which will give basis, groundwork, and 
definite form to the discussions of the evening. 

Dr. Earty, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, before the resolutions 
are read, I move that the thanks of this Association be tendered to Dr. 
Cabell, for his able, interesting, and detailed report from the National 

- Board of Health. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PresipenT. — The Secretary will now read the resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Executive Committee. | 
The Secretary. — Mr. President, the Executive Committee, in con- 
sideration of the paper of Dr. Cabell presented to it, passed resolutions 
ina general way, expressing their own views in regard to the paper, and 
the action desirable under it, and referred them to the Advisory Council 
_ for its judgment and action. The Advisory Council, acting thereon, have 
modified the original resolutions sent to them by the Executive Com- 
- mittee, and re-referred them to the Executive Committee. That com- 
mittee has slightly amended them, and now presents them with its 
A recommendation to the Association that they be adopted. ‘The reso- 
~ lutions are as follows: — 
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Resolved, That this Association has listened with great interest and satisfaction 
to the analysis and detail of the work accomplished by the National Board of 
Health, as furnished by the President of the Board; and that we commend its care- 
ful perusal to all upon whom, as legislators or sanitarians, devolves the care of the , 
public health, not only as showing “the scope of its faithful and efficient administra- 
tion, but as suggesting and illustrating the permanent demand there is for a sus- 
tained national organization of this general character. y 

Resolved, That there is a work to Be done by such a Board which cannot be done 
by any local or State Board, and which is not, and cannot be, adequately repre- | 
sented or fulfilled by any other branch of the national service, as illustrated in its — 
inspections and inquiries into special conditions. so serious as to be national rather” 
than local; in its dealings with yellow fever and small-pox; in its plans for consular 
health bills from foreign ports and refuge stations for a wide coast range; in its 
internal care over river and railroad transportation ; in its investigations into malaria 
and other wide-spread causes of disease; in its valuable scientific and practical in- 
quiries into the causes and courses of epidemics; in its comparisons of statistical 
facts, and in its wide-spread distribution of information most intimately affecting the 
vital conditions of our whole population. 


the safeguards requisite for national health and prosperity. f 

peed: That the Advisory Council of this Association, representing, as it doeall P 
the sanitarians of the various States, be directed to use all laudable chore to place 
before the President of the United States and the Congress at Washington, and be- 
fore members of Congress in their several States, the very great importance to the 

welfare of this country of such action by the United States government as shall in-— 
crease, to the fullest extent, the means and powers of usefulness of the National 
Board of Health. i 

Resolved, That, so long as the United States government confines its maritime » 
and inland quarantine service to the aiding of State and local Boards of Health, it — 
is essential, for the best results, that such aid shall be through channels most eee 
ally acceptable to State and local Boards of Health, whose cooperation is requisite; _ 
and we sincerely believe that the National Board of Health is the channel most ¥ 
generally acceptable. % 

feesolved, ‘That the confining of the work of the Board to cholera, yellow fever, — 
and small-pox is believed to be in the highest degree injudicious. It should have 
the full powers for investigation of all preventable diseases conferred upon it'by its — 
constituting act, and be granted the funds necessary for this purpose, and this — 
should be one irrespective of the action which may be taken with eae to 
eer & 


interests of public flealih 
kesolved, That the president, vice-presidents, and secretary of this Assocalti 
be charged with the duty of securing the complete presentation to the authorities — 
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at Washington of the full influence of this Association in favor of properly and 

_ permanently sustaining the National Board of Health. 

| Resolved, That the acess of the President of the National Board of Health, 
together with these resolutions, and such other papers or resolutions as relate to . 
this subject, be printed at once in pamphlet form, to the number of one thousand. 


The PrestDENT. — Before opening the discussion the Secretary will 
make an additional statement in regard to communications which have 
been received by him on the subject of the National Board of Health, 
but which, unfortunately, have been left at the rooms of the committee, 

_at the hotel. 
The SEcRETARY. — Mr. President, in brief, they are a communication 
from Dr. L. P. Bush, of Wilmington, Del., a member of the Advisory 
Council, touching an interview with one of the senators of his State, and 
his own convictions in regard to the necessity of pronounced action in 
this body in aid of the National Board of Health ; and also a communica- 
tion from Dr. Joseph R. Smith, U.S.A., Medical Director Department 
of Texas, expressing his earnest belief that nothing is more important in 
the deliberations of this body than that it should give its countenance and 
- support in the fullest sense to the National Board. The following are 
the communications : — 


ye. : WILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 7, 1882. 


Azer ited, Jr., M.D., Secretary American Public Health Association : — 
Dear Sir, —I will not find it practicable to attend the meeting of the Public 
_ Health Association at Indianapolis; but I wish to place before you, to use as you 
_think proper, my views upon one of the very important subjects which will no doubt 
occupy the attention of the Association. I refer to the present state of the National 
- Board of Health. 
I have intended for some weeks to address you respecting the action of the last 
- session of Congress in relation to the Board, but have been waiting to have an 
_ interview with Senator Bayard, who has been absent on a tour to the Yellowstone 
Park. My interview with him on his return was not as satisfactory as I had hoped, 
“Owing to the pressure of other engagements upon him; but it seemed that the chief 
‘point which had been impressed upon his mind related to the conflicting interests 
of National and State control in matters pertaining to quarantine. 
You, no doubt, are more familiar with the details of this objection than I am, 
_ both as to the special case or cases involved and the precise points of objection. 
Tam aware that, in regard to the effort of the Board to establish an inspection of 
vessels at the Delaware Breakwater, a strong protest was made against it by the 
_ Philadelphia merchants. Theoretically, it was a wise and beneficent measure; 
_ practically, it was open to grave objections. 
Doubtless the most embarrassing point in the executive action of the Board has 
_ been, and will be found, in the conflict which is always liable to occur between 
_ National and State powers. It seems to me that the only course of the Board on 
this point will be to assume only an advisory position, while a broad field, upon 
Y the cultivation of which the Board had entered, is still open in the minute and 
‘® elaborate investigation of the causes and mode of prevention of disease, whether 
_ epidemic or otherwise, among ourselves, and in the stimulation and encouragement 
of the State Boards of Health in the performance of the various duties incumbent 
upon them. If the Board can only make it appear that a course similar to that 
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suggested above will be the one to which it will extend its operations; or, still 
better, propose, or have proposed, a bill to the next Congress limiting its powers 
to such duties as the above, I conceive that the proper appropriation could be 
obtained; otherwise I fear that the objection above mentioned will prove insuper- 
able, and the Board will be arrested in the prosecution of its noble work. 

I will see Senator Bayard, and, if possible, Senator Saulsbury, before the next 
meeting of Congress, and will endeavor to place before them the importance of the 
work of the Board, and the necessity of a proper appropriation to carry it forward. 

I have just received from Dr. Smart, Secretary of the Board, a circular pertaining 
to this subject; and you will find the above remarks to coincide with the views ex- 
pressed in the circular which you, no doubt, have. 

I am very respectfully yours, etc., 
LP: Busse 
Member of the Advisory Council of the American Public Health Association. 


HEAD-QUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS, 
MEDICAL DIRECTOR’S OFFICE, +t 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Oct. 12, 1882. 
My dear Doctor, —1 regret that, in consequence of the yellow fever in this State, 
I shall be unable to get away from here, and be present with you on the 17th. | 
I want to urge, however, my professional brethren of the Public Health Asso-. ; 
ciation to take such steps as may seem best to promote the efficiency of the National - 
Board of Health. dy 
The usefulness of that body is sadly crippled by the want of funds. o 
The good work performed by the National Board of Health since its organization ; 
is Snogah to commend it to the confidence and secure it the good-will of every sani- 
tarian. Its bulletin has promulgated information of immense value, and elsewhere 
not to be found. . 
No subject of greater importance than this can be brought before the Association. 
With good wishes to you all, ; 
Very sincerely, a 
Jos. R. Smita, am 
Surgeon U.S.A., Medical Director Dept. of Texas. 


Dr. A. AMES, JR., Sec’y, &e. 2 


eg 


The PrEsIDENT. — The paper of Dr. Cabell is now before the Asso- 
ciation for discussion. oe 
Dr. Earty, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, it is not a desire to talk 
that brings me so promptly to my feet, but it is the fact that this is a ; 
matter that has weighed upon me for weeks and months past. In intro- 
ducing the subject I do not know better how I can do it thanin a response 
that I made to Dr. Smart, upon the reception of his circular in connection — 
with national work. No physician who realizes his relation to the 
general community, or the relation of the National Board of Health to the \ 
people at large, can fail to realize the importance of the crisis which is 
upon us. I realize from my stand-point and geographical position the 
importance of these watchmen upon the towers, who have overlooked the — i 
entire field, and have seen the approach of future danger when you and ‘ 
I and other members of this Association were asleep and ignorant 0 ii 
threatening evil. My deepest sympathy has been with the National So 
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of Health in the position in which it has been placed by the action of the 
last Congress. Gentlemen of integrity, the peers of any men in the 
country intellectually and professionally, by innuendo traduced by men 
who had not intellect enough to realize and appreciate the genius which 
presided over them! And why? I am not able to answer further than 
this. The intelligence that was arrayed, and is arrayed, upon that National 
Board of Health has been selected from the medical profession at large 
for its known capacity and integrity ; and when the uninformed upon the 
subject of sanitation, and upon professional propriety, come up -and cast 
innuendo upon the class of gentlemen who compose the National Board, 
that class of talent, and that class of professional men, I think it is about 
time we should look about us and determine from this day on until the 
last hour of our lives whom we shall send to represent us in the Congress 
of the United States. I have taken the trouble to examine into this matter 
for months past. I saw the storm brewing before it.came upon us, and 
_Thave traced it back to this: nothing in the world except the whipper- 
_ snapper politicians, controlled by political desire, whose feet are upon the 
lower rounds, and whose eyes are upon the ladder above them; who 
hope, by traducing and vilifying those whom they never can be the peers 
of, to accomplish their political ends. It is all for political purposes. 
There is nothing personal in the matter at all. My doctrine of the ap- 
propriation for the Board of Health has always been this: Let the National 
_ Board of Health say what amount of money is necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of their labor, and let the United States Government appropriate the 
_ money, and, at the same time, put aside the same sum as a reserve, and 
let the National Board draw on it if necessary. It is not for a section. 
In its broad philanthropy the National Board knows no North, no 
South, no East, no West. And such, I know, must be the feeling of 
every intelligent gentleman upon this floor to-night. And I think I know 
what must have been the feeling of every intelligent gentleman here when 
he listened to the concluding remarks of the able report that Dr. Cabell 
has just presented. I know that they were like my own. For my part 
my head goes down in shame that a government like ours, whose flag is 
hoisted upon every pinnacle from the north pole to the south pole, and 
from the east to the west, in the remotest bounds, should come to a point 
where its representatives in Congress say, we have so little interest in the 
preservation of health, —we have so little interest in regard to prolonging 
life, —we have so little interest in making those who live here as American 
citizens comfortable and healthy, that we will take from them all the 
safeguards by which they are surrounded in the National Board of 
Health! Now, Mr. President, those resolutions sent here by the Execu- 
tive Committee are prospective, and I do not think altogether cover the 
entire case. For that reason I have a resolution in my hand which I pro- 
_ pose to offer. It is a resolution in addition to the resolutions before the 
Association. If it is adopted by the Association, well and good; and if 
_ the Association sees proper not to adopt them, why, I have at least given 
_ utterance to my feelings in the matter. In conclusion, now let me say, so 
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thoroughly have I been wrought upon in the last two or three days in this — 
connection, that I go home with the avowed determination never again to — 
vote for or support any candidate, from constable up to candidates for 
Congress, who are not avowedly in favor of that National Board. Now, 
gentlemen, I present the Secretary with my resolution. As I remarked 
just now the resolutions of the committee are for the future. We want — 
something for the present, and I offer my resolution for the present alone. 

The Secretary read the resolution offered: by Dr. Early, as follows :— 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association, as a body, approve om 
the action of the National Board of Health in all its action from its incipiency to — 
the present time, and disapprove of the action of the last Congress in trammelling its — 
usefulness and destroying its vitality, in that it counteracts the purposes for which ~ 
it was created. 

Resolved, That as a body we are in full sympathy with the National Board a 
Health in its present attitude, caused by said action of the 47th Congress. 


The PresipENT. —Under the rule all resolutions must go to the Ex- — 
ecutive Committee. This one can be referred to that committee, with the © 
recommendation that they report favorable to its adoption, if that is the — 
pleasure of the Association. . 

On motion, the resolution was so referred to the Executive Committee. — 

Dr. Beit, of New York.— Mr. President and gentlemen, it occurs — 
to me that there can be no reply made to Dr. Early’s position, not — 
only with reference to his denunciation, but to the knowledge he has dis- — 
played in seemingly to charge Congress and the powers that exist, with — 
withdrawing all support for public health purposes. We have before us — 
a most painful alternative, painful in that it took $100,000 from the / 
people’s treasury, and appropriated it to be spent, as I think they spent — iy 
money two hundred years ago, for the murdering of people. If I speak — 
severely it is because I feel deeply. It has been my fortune, good or bad, ~ 
to have been cast in the face of that dreadful epidemic, yellow -fever, — 
under a variety of circumstances. I have no need now to be placed in the ~ 
presence of the shot-gun quarantine, such as seems, by the public press, — 
to obtain at Brownsville. It is hardly necessary to refer the members of _ 
this Association in their historical reading to the time, centuries ago, — 
when a person afflicted with contagious diseases was confined to the 
place where he was, all his surroundings virtually saying to him, you may ~ 
die there, but we must be safe and free. This, Mr. President and gentle- — 
men of the American Public Health Association, is just what Congress _ 
has foisted upon us as sanitarians. ‘They have established what they call — 
a Cordon Sanitaire, which is a shot-gun quarantine on a large scale. ii 
When the National Board of Health came into existence it found in- — 
numerable shot-gun quarantines in the South. The sentiment has been 
to wipe them out; but here we find, when the National Board has been yh 
wiped out by influences which I will not now speak of, we have it an u 
nounced to us all over this country, that a cordon has been drawn around 
and says to the: people of Brownsville, you are cut off from communica- 4 
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tion, and we will keep you in the presence of contagion and disease until 
_ your life is put to the test, whether you can survive this condition. To 
remove the sick and well from each other, and to take good care of both, 
and clean the house, is the very gist of sanitation for the safety and 
preservation of human life. It cannot be the case, I am sure, that any 
one within my hearing is not as familiar with this mode of treating in- 
fectious diseases as I am, when the cases are the common ones that occur at 
ourown homes. What would we say to-day, if a public health officer here | 
in Indianapolis should close the doors of a school-house, in which there 
were forty-five or fifty children, because a contagious disease had broken 
out in their midst? Suppose the doors were shut, and a man with a 
loaded gun put at the entrance, and the parents of those children told they 
could not be taken away from there; that they must stay there ; that they 
' must perish by this dreadful disease, lest some one else should get it. 
That is the kind of health protection we have as a substitute for the 
National Board of Health. Mr. President, I have no voice, I have no 
words, that can possibly express what I feel as an individual at this man- 
ner of administering sanitation. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I have a letter here from 
Dr. Henry Hartshorne, of Philadelphia, which relates to the subject 
under discussion, and I think the present is an appropriate time to read 

it to the Association. The letter is as follows :— 


PHILADELPHIA, 10,15, 1882. 


_ Pror. R. C. Kenzie, M.D., President of American Public Health Association : — 

Dear Doctor, — Being an old, and, at one time, an: active, member of the 
American Public Health Association, I cannot forbear endeavoring to call attention 
of its members, through its President, to what I believe to be, in one section of our 
country, a most disastrous error of sanitary practice. 

The Board of Health of Pensacola, Florida, have issued an appeal for aid, in 
which they say that ‘‘ Hundreds of persons, dependent upon their daily labor, and 
thrown out of employment by the yellow-fever epidemic, are Prevented from going 
to seek tt elsewhere by a rigid and impassable quarantine.” 

' Has not the American Public Health Association agreed upon principles which 
would forbid such an imprisonment within an infected region? 

If anything is proved concerning yellow fever these two things are known: first 
_ the most certain way of diminishing the number of its victims is for as many as 
_ possible of those susceptible to it Zo remove from an infected locality to a healthy 

_ place ; and, second, with such removals occurring, amounting in all, in various places, 
_ to many thousands, xo epidemic of yellow fever has ever been st dnenee by them tn 

@ place whose conditions are healthy. 

Will not the American Public Health Association lift up its voice against such an 
error of practice, which may, eedlessly, cost many valuable lives? 


With much respect, 
HENRY HARTSHORNE. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I have only to add, after 
, reading this letter, that for myself, as a member of the Executive Com- 
< mittee, I am ashamed that we should have hesitated about reading this 
i 
b 
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letter before this audience for fear somebody might feel that it was 
especially in favor of the National Board of Health. a 

Dr. Drevron, of Louisiana. —— Mr. President and gentlemen of the 
Association, I feel it my duty to rise, for two reasons: first, because — 
Louisiana has been pointed out as the only State whose Board of Health — 
has shown opposition to the National Board; secondly, because, as the 
representative of the Sanitary Association of New Orleans, —a body of — 
volunteer citizens, who spend their own money to purify the city of New 
Orleans, and to protect it from pestilence, and to assist the very Board — 
which denounces the National Board, —I am authorized, as the repre- — 
sentative of that body here, to assert, and as its delegate I do assert, that — 
they would see with fear and regret the abolition of the National Board. 
They would see it with fear and regret, not only as citizens spending — 
their money to prevent shot-gun quarantine, and to carry out the instruc- — 
tions for purification so widely disseminated by the National Board, but — 
as merchants they feel that, without the support of the National quaran- 
tine system provided by that Board, commerce would be ruined, and they 
might as well leave New Orleans and go somewhere else. There never 
was any interference coming from the State of Louisiana. I wish it to be 
well understood that neither the State of Louisiana itself, nor its citizens, — 
have ever protested against the National Board. It has been merely 
a matter of vanity upon the part of the President of the State Board 
individually ; and, were it not for the personal animosity maintained by 
political influences, it would soon pass away, and there would be nothing 
of State rights in the matter. Such an assertion of State rights is mis- 
leading the public, and should not be tolerated; and, as soon as the 
truth is properly understood, it will not be tolerated by the citizens of — 
‘Louisiana. Therefore, as the representative of the Sanitary Association — 
of New Orleans, I assure you that our assistance can be depended upon ~ 
in obtaining from Congress any measures for the perpetuation of, and, if — 
need be, for the improvement of, the National Board of Health. 

Dr. D. A. Cotton, of Illinois. — Mr. President, I do not feel that I 
shall speak with so-much enthusiasm as some who have spoken, although — 
I like to hear these outbursts in regard to a Congress that refused to do © 
what it ought to have done. But of course it is for us to look to success ~ 
in the future. It strikes me that this National Board of Health must not | 
be let fall, because, — perhaps I am a little foreboding, — in view of the — 
news that we get from the East, it is not unlikely we will have cholera to © 
contend with, perhaps not many months from now; and what would we ~ 
do without a National Board of Health? Would not this of itself have — 
a great effect upon the representatives in Congress? Would they not, if — 
every individual member of this Association should take it upon himself 
to do what he could to influence the representatives in each of their — 
respective States to vote as they should with reference to this great — 
object, have a much better understanding upon this subject? Of course — 
it is pleasant to hear epithets applied where they apply so well; but yet — 
that I fear will not gain the point. We must solicit. We must labo f 
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with them kindly, and rather persuasively, and we will accomplish our 
object. That is the idea. It seems to me that every one must attend 


individually to this matter. Of course in every place there are certain 
men who have great weight, who can be influenced by the individual 
efforts of the members of this Association. Let us all work in this way, 
and the National Board of Health will be sustained by the next Congress, 
— especially if we throw cholera in their faces, and tell them they will 
certainly will go to perdition if they do not sustain the National Board. 

Dr. J. Y. CANTWELL (speaking for Alabama, of which he is some- 
times a resident). — Mr. President, as the representative of Alabama in’ 
the council of this Association, I have only to say that I am well con- 
vinced that not only the professional sentiment of Alabama, but the 
sentiment of the people of the entire State, will bear me out in voting 
and acting in favor of the resolutions as presented. 

Dr. THornToN, of Tennessee. — Mr. President, I wish to offer my 
support to these resolutions as submitted by the Executive Committee. 
As Memphis has been perhaps from the first organization of the National 
Board its greatest beneficiary, I wish to bear testimony to the fact, not 
only of its local sanitation, — because Memphis was the point selected to 
make the sanitary survey first, — but to the invaluable assistance that it 
has given during the past summer. It was the Memphis Board each 
summer that led off in calling for the National Board, and the establish- 
ment of the quarantine-inspection service on the Mississippi river. The 
only pity has been that it could not possibly have conducted that service 
in a manner to have prevented interference with the commerce of the 
Mississippi valley and of the country during the past three summers. 
As illustrative of that fact I will state that when the order came announc- 


ing that by the 1st of July — or fixing the time, if I am mistaken about 


the date; the 15th I believe it was — in all probability that service would 
go out of operation, it was thought advisable in Memphis, after due and 
proper deliberation, to place an embargo upon certain articles of com- 
merce coming out of New Orleans. While New Orleans was not 
especially mentioned in the order, yet it was the inference that that was 
the main point of danger, as it had always been heretofore. Now, there 
is certainly no wish or desire on the part of either the health authorities 
of Memphis, or the rest of Memphis, or the mercantile community there, 
to interfere in the least with the commercial relations of any city south of 
it; but I state but the fact when I say if this agency is removed there is 
none that I know of that. will take its place; and if the National Board is 


_ discontinued the commerce of the Mississippi river will be interfered 


with, so far as Memphis is concerned, next summer, if the same indica- 
tions of danger arise. This is just as certain as the summer comes. It 


_ may be that we are over-sensitive there; but the fact nevertheless exists 


that if danger appears, — or it does not matter whether there is real danger: 


_ or not, —if there is well-grounded reason to believe that danger exists 
south of it, Memphis will quarantine most unquestionably and most 
_ effectually as far as she is able to. Now, sir, it would certainly be very 
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ungracious in Memphis, or in its representative, to withhold what influ- hig 
ence it has in Congress, not only from the restitution of the National 
Board to its former status, but from any movement to give it increased — 
power, if it needs it. Therefore I can only express my regret at my 
inability to say more than I do in favor of these resolutions. Be 
Dr. Hirris, of Iowa. —Mr. President, I have listened to this dis- 
cussion with a great deal of interest. I rise for the purpose of heartily — 
endorsing the sentiment contained in the resolution from the Executive — 


Ia vd 
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Committee as well as the feeling in the resolution of Dr. Early; but I 
do not think the way to reach Congress is by denunciation. I think we ~ 
can accomplish more by persuasion and reasoning and teaching, where - 
necessary, than by denunciation. The majority of congressmen, doubt- a 
less, upon the question of sanitation, are right. We know the majority 
of our profession are right, and I believe the majority of the people at _ 
large are also right upon this question, and are decidedly in favor of ~ 

tou 


maintaining the National Board of Health. The last Congress — I appre- — 
hend, a great many of them have axes to grind in the way of wanting to 
be returned to their seats that they then occupied — found it necessary to 
do something to enhance or increase their popularity at home. Now, I 
am not offering this by way of denunciation, for I believe they now feel 
that they did not properly understand the issue when they voted. There — 
are a great many congressmen who do not understand the great interests 
involved in this question. I have talked with quite a number myself 
since the adjournment of Congress, some of whom will go back and be 
there when this matter comes up again. ‘They acknowledged to me that 
they had made a mistake, but said it was a thoughtless one; it was not — 
intended to do any wrong to the National Board, or to the great question 
of sanitation, or to the public interest. They simply did not stop to 
analyze the question; they did not know how important that National — 
Board was to the great interests of this country, and in that way they 
voted as they did. If the question is presented to them again, many of — 
them will willingly retrace their steps, as some of the gentlemen in this — 
house can bear me witness. I say I do not think it is prudent to denounce _ 
Congress in this wholesale manner. We can imagine, as I have at-— 
tempted to do, the motives of some of the voters in Congress upon this 
question, but not all of them. I can speak for my own State. I have 
seen some of the leading congressmen and senators of my State since — 
Congress adjourned; but four or five days since I had the pleasure of © 
being at a meeting addressed by Senator Allison, who, I believe, was at 
the head of the committee in the Senate, and he sees the thing differently 
now from what he did then, and he is willing to do what he can in the 
way of restitution in the next Congress. — 7 

Dr. P. H. Baitacue, U.S. Marine Hospital Service. — Mr. President, 
I wish to say a few words in regard to the resolution. I suppose the — 
resolutions are intended to have their weight with Congress, and for that — 
reason they should be carefully drawn, so as not to lead astray. The 5 
second resolution, I think it is, claims that there is no other branch of 
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the public service that is able to attend to this matter. I do not know 
what matter it refers to especially, but if it refers to the matter of quaran- 
tining, as the inference seems to be, I take exception to it. I believe I 
can state for this Association some facts that may be of value in forming 
their judgment. The Treasury Department, and under it the Marine 
Hospital Service, has had charge of quarantine once; and they had no 
appropriation like the National Board of Health now. In 1878 the 
National Quarantine Bill was passed by Congress, which, so far as 
appears, worked quite as well as the one under which the National 
Board of Health has been operating. That quarantine act was never 
supplemented by an appropriation. Now, what I wish to say is this, 
that at every port in the United -States there is a medical officer, and in 
the larger ports several medical officers, under the Treasury Department 
belonging to the service known as the Marine Hospital, Service which 


_has for its duty the care of sick seamen. Naturally thrown with the 


shipping of those stations are officers who are able, and who, under that 
law that was repealed by the new law, took charge of quarantine matters, 


and administered them to the entire satisfaction of the local officers, with 


_ probably as much ability as any other set of men. The fact is that some 
of the officers — at least, one is now a medical officer in this service of 
the Board of Health at Port Huron; another one, who went to Havana, 
is now a member of the Marine Hospital Service; and it would not be 
well to go before Congress and say that there was no other organization 
able to do that work. We have not only got to make it appear that it is an 
advantage to health, but that it is to the advantage of Congress. As I 
understand it, quarantine matters are based upon the authority of Congress 
to regulate commerce. That lies with the Treasury Department. We 
naturally look to the Treasury Department to protect commerce as much 
as possible ; and the Treasury Department, therefore, through its medical 
officers, its revenue marine vessels, which go out to sea and meet these 
infected vessels, and through its officers in every port, can do this work, 
and always give general satisfaction to the local authorities. Now, it has 
been remarked here that the $100,000 appropriated by Congress was be- 


; ; ing used for murdering people. I think that is a mistake. I suppose the 


h 


b 


gentleman (Dr. Bell, of New York) refers to the present cordon estab- 
lished, under the Treasury Department, at Brownsville. _To understand 
what that cordon is you must understand that it is located thirty miles out 
of the city; and, at the time it was placed there, orders were issued for 


all that were able to come up to that line to stay there ten days, for 
_ observation, when permission to pass out was given, if no disease ap- 


peared. ‘There is now a quarantine, or cordon, extending from Browns- 
ville to a place called Laredo, three hundred miles up the Rio Grande, 
as a protection against the infected districts of Mexico, from which you 
see by the daily papers yellow fever is advancing. These points are, at 
this moment, protected by the Marine Hospital Service. There is no 
trouble about managing quarantine, and managing it satisfactory, through» 


+ the Treasury Department; and if the National Board of Health, of 








_ judge of the two services in this line, —and, I say, if the National Board of 
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which, by the way, I am also a member, and thus have some right to nd 


Health has not enough to do to look after the twenty things that were — 
enumerated by the President of the Board, without picking up quaran- — 
tine, which naturally falls to the department that regulates commerce, then 

I do not know what more it wants. Now, in regard to the status of the 
National Board of Health. No legislation has occurred that interferes — 
in the least with its organization, or with its existence. The Constituting 
Act should not be misunderstood or confounded with the Quarantine Act 
which was subsequently passed. Now, the Quarantine Act expires by 
limitation on the second of June next, 1883, and with expiration of that ; 
Act the Act of 1878, which is the same in all particulars except one, comes ~ 
in force. That Act you are not familiar with, simply because it was not — 
promulgated. ‘There was no money to do the work. It includes not 
only the same work the Board was doing, but also the prevention of the ~ 
importation and sale of infected cattle; and also provides for the publi- 
cation of the bulletin, and the obtaining of information from abroad. 
By the way the Pudlic Health Bulletin originated in the brain of the 
lamented Woodworth. He was the first man that ever published jit, and 
the same work is now being done, and, so far as quarantine is concerned, 
can be done, under the Treasury Department without conflicting with the — 
local authority (and without bringing in the National Board), with the 
same approval that the National Board is having, simply because it is the 
department that manages the commerce of the country; and the Board | 
of Health, by teeide quarantine matters overboard, would have plain ~ 
and clear sailing. 

Dr. THornTon, of Tennessee.— Mr. President, I want to ask the last 
speaker if the Marine Hospital Service would maintain the Inspection _ 
Service on the Mississippi river? | 

’ Dr. BartyacHE.—Mr. President, I will say, in answer to the Doctor, — 
that, when the trouble occurred with the National Board of Health, 
request was made of Surgeon-General Hamilton, through his officer 
stationed at New Orleans, to make such inspection of the river-boats as 
the owners or masters desired; and he made such inspection. Their 
certificates were not received, simply because the National Board of 
Health was supposed to be the right party to issue then) and the matter — 
was not understood. => 

Col. Happin, of Tennessee. — Mr. President, as a representative 
from the city of Memphis, I shall detain you only a few moments. My 
reason for making any remarks at all, after Dr. Thornton has made 
his remark, is this: that if there is a city in the United States that feels _ 
its obligation to the National Board of Health, and to this society, it is x 
the city of Memphis. Now, we do not want anything done by Congress, 
or anything here started to be adopted by Congress, which will not give 
us the same. security that we have received at the hands of the National 
Board of Health. Now, the Doctor here, who belongs to both services, 
the National Board and the Marine Hospital Service, believes that the — 
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Marine Hospital Service will answer the same purpose. It becomes the 
_ duty of Congress, in its wisdom, to say which shall serve this people; 


but certainly the people of the United States must be served in this 
matter of the public health. Now, we have tried the National Board of 
Health; she has all the paraphernalia of the work, — boats, and every- 
thing of that kind, up and down the Mississippi river, —and we have 
faith, and feel perfectly secure in her hands. For the people of Mem- 
phis, and for the people of the States of Arkansas, Tennessee, and 
Mississippi, which I can represent, I say we want the National Board 
continued. You know, my friends, Memphis is the trading-point for 
those three great States. What affects one of these three great States 
affects the others from centre to circumference. I do not know whether the 
other two States have a representative here to-night or not ; I do not believe 
they have, —yes, Alabama is represented ; she throws her commerce into 
our coffers, and her representative has come forward boldly and stated 
that she desires the National Board continued. Now, my friends, if the 
National Board never did anything for any other community in the 
world, than for that little city of fifty thousand inhabitants, — Memphis, 
-—she has more than paid the cost of the entire organization. What has 
it done? What has the society done for us? I will tell you, my friends. 
You all know where we were, and how we were situated in 1878. 
I knew, too; but I was not there, but your funds came there to assist our 
city to bury its dead, — when we laid away about seven thousand of our 
people in Elmwood Cemetery. I do not want that to occur again during 
the next four years. I preside over that people, and cannot run. I have 
never stood an epidemic there yet, and I don’t want to have to stand one ; 
and, therefore, I am for the National Board of Health. Now, gentlemen, 
in all seriousness, when Congress meets again, and looks over the field of 
the whole United States, and sees the small-pox, cholera, diphtheria, and 
all the contagious diseases, coming upon us, if it thinks the Marine Hos- 
pital Service can serve us better than the Board of Health, we must 


accept it; but I don’t think they can come to that conclusion. 


Dr. Baityacue. —Mr. President, the gentleman has misapprehended 
my remarks. We do not propose for the Marine Hospital Service to do 
anything but manage national quarantine, if the country wazts a national 
quarantine. 

Col. Happin. — Well, Mr. President, we want quarantine. I say to 
you that nothing will suit the people of the Mississippi valley until the 
time comes when every ship shall be quarantined outside of the mouth of 
the Mississippi river. There is where we need to quarantine. How is 
itnow? The ship comes up there. How large a place does it come to? 
To a place that has eight thousand or ten thousand inhabitants on each 
side of the river. These people have daily contact with these ships. 


_ Then these people have daily access into the city of New Orleans. How 


can you keep fever out under such circumstances? ‘The place to quaran- 
tine ought to be outside of the Mississippi river, as it is at Charleston, 
and as itis at other places. I am very glad there is a representative of 
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the city of New Orleans here (Dr. Devron). He says that Louisiana will 
come up about this thing. Yes, she will come, because we above her 
will make her do it. We stand on the bluff, and whenever they let the - 
fever into that city we intend to close that river. That is what we pro-~ 
pose to do. ‘They can fully understand it. We are backed by the great 
North-west. What do they tell us at Cairo? Whenever you are ready 
say the word, and we will back you. (We came very nearly saying it © 
this year.) What did Wirt Johnson say? He said, ‘+ If you have three 
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cases of yellow fever in there I will close all the railroads running into 

Mississippi.” Now, we do not want this kind of shot-gun quarantine. ~ 
That is what we are fighting. It is what we are fighting against; but ~ 
the only way to prevent it is for the strong arm of this great government ‘ 


to come in and take charge of this matter. How is it with us? <A boat 
went down to New Orleans and started back up the Mississippi river. 
She was inspected, went through, and got a certificate from the National 
Board of Health, — some of them I have seen signed by Dr. Sullivan, — 
and came along up by Vicksburg. That was all right. Up by Presi-— 
dent’s Island. That was all right., At the time she got to Memphis 
there was a policeman took the vessel in charge, and if there was any- 
thing irregular about it the captain was arrested. One captain went 
down to New Orleans, got one of those certificates signed by the Marine ~ 
Hospital Service, and started back up the river. The certificate was all — 
right, and I have no doubt his ship was all right; but it did not stand 
worth a cent in the Police Court of Memphis. Iam a sort of judge of 
that court, you know. That man was brought up, and his little boat — 
tied away up at that little island above town. He pulled out this certifi- 
cate of the Marine Hospital Service from his pocket, and I looked at it, 
and looked at my friend Thornton there. He tells me what to do. He 
is President of our Board of Health. I looked at my friend Thornton, 
and he says, ‘‘ Give it to him.” I fined the man fifty dollars, and it had 
a fine effect. You cannot get a boat to come to Memphis now unless it 
has got a National Board of Health certificate. You all know that the | 
commerce of this country is carried on by confidence. On that mighty 
river, whenever a steamer there bears the certificate of the National 
Board of Health, we feel that it is all right. Dr. Bell went down and 
inspected one, a long time ago, and they have been keeping up his inspec- ~ 
tions ever since. Thatis all we want. Let Congress do something that 
the commerce of the country will not be impeded. What would be the 
effect of stopping the Mississippi river for one day? The loss of millions 
of dollars to this North-west! I do not know whether we can do this 
thing legally or not. I do not say anything about that. The thing is 
that we do it; and that is all there is of it. We have had the fever. I 
didn’t have it; but that is no matter, —we know what it is. It cost mil- — 
lions upon millions of dollars, and I tell you now, whether the National — 
Board withdraws its protection, or not, and whether Congress withdraws 
its protection or not, Memphis intends to protect itself. : 
Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- : 
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Ne Mion of Dr. Bailhache, of the Marine Hospital Service, to the reading of this 
- resolution. If I understand him correctly, the part of the resolutidn com- 
plained of, or which he is in doubt about, is as follows: ‘‘ That there is 
a work to be done by such a Board which cannot be done by any local 
or State Board, and which is not and cannot be adequately represented 
or fulfilled by any other branch of the national service.” It is very 
_ guarded in its expressions. It does not single out the work of quarantin- 
‘ing. It is specific, in order not to single out the work of quarantining. It 
_ then goes on and defines what is meant by the work to be done. Now, 
if the Marine Hospital Service can do all the work which is specified in 
this resolution, very well; but we do not so understand it. The resolu- 
tion continues: ‘‘ As illustrated in its inspections and inquiries into special 
conditions so serious as to be national rather than local; in its dealings 
with yellow fever and small-pox ; in its plans for consular health bills from 
foreign ports and refuge stations for a wide coast range; in its internal 
_ care over river and railroad transportation; in its investigations into 
malaria and other wide-spread causes of disease ; in its valuable scientific 
and practical inquiries into the causes and courses of epidemics ; in its com- 
parisons of statistical facts, and its wide-spread distribution of information 
most intimately affecting the vital conditions of our whole population.” 
Gentlemen will see that the resolutions go on and specify one thing 
after another, and merely give the idea that this work belongs altogether ; 
that it is a sanitary unit; that it cannot well be separated, and, as such, 
. that the work should be committed to the National Board. There are one 
or two points already raised by the remarks Colonel Haddin has made. 
_ One is this thing of confidence. It is an old saying, that we do not like 
_ to change horses when crossing a stream. It is not that we want con- 
- fidence in some other Board; but it is because this Board is established 
and has the confidence of the people, and has proved itself entitled to their 
confidence. I have been somewhat steady in attending to these meetings, 
and when I see gentlemen from all along the Mississippi valley, from 
_ Iowa down to the Gulf, speaking in the very highest terms; when only 
_ two or three days ago a gentleman from South Carolina said to me, 
_* Do not let us give up these refuge stations, — they are our salvation ;” 
_ and when I know that these gentlemen know and testify from experience ; 
_ they give us, not their theories, not their hypotheses, but just their deep, 
heartfelt experience. They know what yellow fever is, and what cholera 
_ is; and when wecome to see what small-pox is, and what we have in this 
_ very paper in regard to these certificates coming in, we may well ask, can ~ 
_ the Marine Hospital take care of allthis? Now, we have ships reaching 
_ our shores in seven days from foreign ports, and we must guard against 
_ pestilence, which we once had no reason to fear, because it took so long 
_ for vessels to come here. Now they come so rapidly that the dangers are 
: _ many times increased. [If all these duties can be attended to by one man, 
_ at the head of one service, let Congress give him the power, and make it 
~ the duty of that service to attend to them; but if, on the other hand, 
4 Congress thinks it can be done better by a eR GHtALvs Board of the 
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whole country, which will unite and secure the best efforts of the entire 
health interest throughout this great nation, let Congress continue to — 
make suitable provision for the present National Board of Health. We 
have confidence in that Board. We want the matter left with that Board; 
but we do not ask that that question be decided here, in the vote upon 
these resolutions. We do ask, however, that we recognize what has been 
done by this Board, and that we declare, as the sense of this Association, 
that we know of no good and sufficient reasons why there should bea ~ 
change. Now, I am not so discouraged as some of us are. I believe in 
the majesty and success of eternal right; but I do not believe that right 
meets with no rebuffs. I believe that great measures for a nation are of 
slow development; and great health measures, as others, get their strength 
as governments and men do, by contests, by discussions, and by occasional 
disappointments and defeats. These bring out the strength of nations, 
the strength of a cause, or the strength ofa man. Therefore I quite 
agree with the gentlemen who spoke in regard to the methods which we 
are hereafter to use. We must give the facts in evidence. We must 
present them to the men who represent us in Congress. I do not believe 
that the Congress of the United States means to be untrue to the great in- 
terests which have to do with the national health. I donot even feel, like 
denouncing them as they have been denounced here this evening. 

If the American Congress, after calm, cool deliberation, decides that — 
there is need that a part of this service be given over to another depart- 
ment, they will give the necessary power and the necessary money to that 
department; but if the National Board of Health can inspire the con- 
fidence that they have already done, Iam not disturbed by the probability 
of any such result. But only let us stand here where we are, and, know- 
ing what this Board has done, let us go on until Congress gives them, or — 
somebody else, sufficient power and means to enable us to meet these 
pestilences, and not only to meet them, but to prevent greater evils, which 
are constantly threatening our American people. | 

Dr. Hittary Ryan, of Texas. — Mr. President, I am as much, if not 
more, interested in this matter, I think, than any other person. I wish to — 
state in regard to the remarks of my neighbor here, Dr. Devron, that he 
has stated the facts truthfully in regard to New Orleans. ‘There are only 
one or two persons there antagonistic to the National Board of Health. 
If these people knew what New Orleans has doneina sanitary way, —that — 
she has literally raised a fund from the widow’s mite to the millionnaire’s. 
thousands to put that city in good condition, —they would know that her 


citizens were anxious to do all they could to promote sanitary science. I 
feel deeply in regard to this matter of shot-gun quarantine. ‘The first that 


ever I heard of it in modern times was near Memphis. A poor woman 
with her baby in her arms was trying to get away from the fever. The 
sentinel told her to go back, and she said if she went back she and her — 
baby would die. But she was compelled to go back by that sentinel; she — 
returned and died. I learned afterwards that this sentinel had been an 
ignorant slave, and that satisfied me. Four or five years ago there was a 
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fever at Galveston, and Houston, their neighboring city, shut them out. 
_ Senator Homan, of our place, who had been United States District At- 


_torney for that district, happened to be in Galveston. He is an energetic 
man, and he went to the postmaster, and says, ‘‘ If you will give me the 


United States mail, I will break this quarantine.” He took the mail, and 


boarded the train and went to the Harris county line, which is the county 


which Houston is in, and he found logs laid upon the track. He got off, 


and the passengers got off, and they laid the logs aside. They threatened 


to shoot them if they did it, but he told the threatening parties to shoot. 
_ They went ahead, removed the logs, and went into Houston. There they 


were all arrested. Dr. Rutherford was the gentleman who managed the 
matter against Senator Homan. Senator Homan immediately sued out 


_awrit of habeas corpus. ‘They wanted to put it off. He said he would 


see whether they had authority to stop the United States mail. Of course 


_ the judge turned him loose. Now, the National Board of Health is guilty 


_ of no such shot-gun quarantine or cordon. I think Dr. Bell will tell you 


that the city of Brownsville is surrounded by a Cordon Sanitaire. Now 


most of the citizens there are poor Mexicans, I will admit, and largely 


women, with a whole lot of children. They are kindly told by the Marine 


_ Hospital Service to go out thirty miles, and stay there. How is a poor 
~ woman without one piece of bread to go thirty miles and drag her little 
children along? I know about the matter, and I know the facts. Why, 
sir, your Marine Hospital Service would not permit its surgeons to go to 


the relief of anybody but those that were in the hospital. There were 


about twenty in the hospital, and about two hundred out of it, poor people 


_ around the town, sick, who needed attention. Poor people under such 
_ circumstances find it very hard to procure a buggy, or wagon, or other con- 
_ -veyance ; and they did not have the provisionsito wait after they had gone 
the thirty miles. But they were kept there. There was nothing for them: 


to eat after they had gone the thirty miles. Ifthat is the humanity, if 


_ that is the way the Marine Hospital Service is to treat my people, I want 
_ the National Board of Health. 


Dr. T. G. Stwons, of South Carolina. — Mr. President, I have been in 


apposition to witness the horrors of the epidemic in Memphis, and also 
_ those of the shot-gun quarantine. Ican bear testimony to the efficiency 
_of the National Board of Health in regard to Memphis; but I come closer 
home. I speak now of the South Atlantic coast, the cities of Charleston 
-and Savannah. All the other ports of South Carolina, and three of 


Georgia, have adopted the rules and regulations of the National Board of 


Health. Our quarantine regulations all had been in a chaotic state of 


confusion before. Now they are in order. We want the refuge stations 


e: 
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established all the way up along the coast, in our harbors, where infected 


_ vessels may be stopped ard examined. There must be a point from 
whence all smuggling intercourse can be prevented. Without such 
_ stations the noise of the surf breaking against the shore at night will allow 


; 


nd / 


any number of boats to pass in and out unobserved, and there is no sure 
protection for our people. We do the best we can. We keep our ports 
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and cities clean, and we have not suffered for a number of years, and le 
hope and trust in God that we will not for many years to come; but — 
having Sapelo is our salvation. We must have a remote station where ~ 
infected vessels can be stopped. Sapelo has a broad, open harbor, where ~ 
a vessel can go in and lay all night, and vessels go there and are treated _ 
by medical officers, the sick separated from the well and treated with ~ 
every kindness and humanity, and the vessel can resume her course ina ~ 
short space of time. With us this station is an imperative necessity. We 
must have it. We could not get on without it. All our quarantine laws — 
are based upon that as the outpost picket to prevent the pestilence from 
being brought to our shores. At one time it was thought yellow fever — 
confined its ravages to the sea-coast; but large experience has taught us — 
differently, and I hope the National Board of Health will be assisted. — 
Every member of this Association, I know, will feel it an obligation to © 
impress upon those who represent their States in Congress the efficiency i 
of, and the importance of, continuing the National Board. ee 
Dr. WicutT, of Michigan. — Mr. President, I rise to make a motion — 
for the adoption of the resolutions as presented by the Secretary of this ; 
Association as coming from the Executive Committee. I was preg- — 
nant with a little speech on the subject; but others have said nearly 
everything that I wanted to say, and I will not repeat it now at this late — 
hour. ‘There is one thing certain, that the sanitarians of this country — | 
those who know best, and whose judgment is worth having in the matter F 
—approve of the work of the National Board of Health. There is 
another thing certain, that those who have attacked on the floor of Con- | 
gress the National Board of Health know nothing of their work, and — 
understand nothing of its aids. Whether such ignorance should be © 
rebuked in the sharp, denunciatory terms that have been employed here — ik 
to-night, or not, I leave for others to say and judge. My feelings are ‘ 
strong enough to add even to that denunciation. I say it is a crime in i 
any man, whether he is on the floor of Congress or elsewhere, to strike : 
at a great national agency of beneficence of this kind, when he knows ~ 
nothing about the subject; and it is a greater crime in a man who has | f 
the intelligence and position to become a member of Congress than the ~ 
same thing coming from an ignorant man in the community at large. 
This Board, gentlemen, has done work, not only of national importance, 
but it has helped give us character as a nation abroad among the scien- : 
tific men of the world. Taking into consideration the brief period already 
spent by it in its work, its papers and its investigations show that they — 
have done a work equal to that done by the National Board of Great — 
Britain in the same length of time. These papers that have been issued | 
from the National Board of Health, embodying their important investiga- ¢ 
tions, compare well with the papers that have been issued from the privy H! 
council of Great Britain, with a much longer experience in such matters _ 
than we have had, — investigations into the great causes of disease, epi- — 
demic diseases, malarial diseases, and diseases that attack cattle and other — , 
stock, and thus affect the property as well as the lives and health of the 
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‘ geo le of this country; these investigations are of vast importance, of 
national importance. Why, gentlemen, to cut a long story short, — for I 
am going to shut myself off now as I begin to feel like making a speech, 
—to cut a long story short, three hundred thousand individuals in this 
nation are dying every year with preventable diseases; three hundred 
thousand die that need not die, if we, as a people, were living up to the 
laws of sanitation. This Board is in the right direction. It has been 
investigating these causes, and doing its work in a direction to cause an 
‘abatement, — slow, it may be, but sure,—a certain abatement of this 
great surplusage of death; and yet members of Congress, forgetting the 
green graves of Memphis; forgetting this vast graveyard result of the 
_ ignorance of the principles of sanitation in the American people ; forget- 
_ ting thousands of things that they should know, — appropriate twenty mil- 
lions for the improvement of Goose Creek and other creeks, and yet 
_ refuse a pittance for the enormous and imperative work of this Board! 
_ Mr. President, I fear I shall become more denunciatory than the denunci- 
__ ation which I deprecated in the beginning if I keep on, for I am begin- 
_ ning to feel strongly about it; so I will stop, hoping that no voice in this 
representative body of men,—representing the sanitary knowledge and 
sanitary heart and purpose of this nation, — that no voice here to-night 
_ will be raised against these resolutions. 
; Rev. D. C. Jacoxes, M.D., of Michigan. — Mr. President, I have no 
_ speech to make. I simply rise to say that the State of Michigan stands 
by the National Board of Health. We do not know the Maine Hospital 
f Service, but we do know the National Board of Health. 

4 Dr. D. H. Duncan, of Arkansas. — Mr. President, I rise to correct a 
false impression under which my friend was laboring when he said that 
there was no representative here from the State of Arkansas. There is. 

- It is useless for me to say anything further than has been said this even- 
ing. Everything has been said; but I would add that four years’ experi- 
" ence with the National Board of Health has served to give the people of 

_ Arkansas great confidence in that Board, and we hope that it will be 
* continued. 
‘The Secretary. — Mr. President, I have an announcement to make 
in view of the fact that the last resolution calls for the printing of the 
M paper entitled ‘‘ The Work of the National Board of Health,” together 


o with the resolutions and other papers relating to the subject. It has 

occurred to several that the expense of doing this, in view of our limited 

cp funds, would be large; and, for fear that consideration might influence 

some member to vote against the resolutions, I am very glad to be able 

: to say that a generous offer has just been made by which the entire ex- 
_ pense of this printing will be Ses without calling upon the Treasurer 

i of the Association. 

: The PresipEntT. — The question is upon the adoption of the resolutions. 

‘The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

: On motion, the Association adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
Oct. 19, 1882, at 10 o’clock A.M. 
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THIRD -DAY, 


TuHurspAy, October 19, 1882. 
MORNING SESSION.—10 O'CLOCK. 


The PrEesIpENT. — The Association will come to order. The exer- v4 
cises of the day will commence with prayer by Rev. Dr. D. C. Jacokes, — ie 
of Michigan. ey, 

Prayer was offer by Dr. Jacokes. 

The SrecreTARY. — Mr. President, there are no announcements this 
morning from the Local Committee. I am desired by the Executive 
Committee, to whom were referred the resolutions offered last evening by — 
Dr. Early, of Kentucky, to report to the Association their recommenda- — 
tion, that in view of the fact that the resolutions adopted last evening by ~ 
the Association very fully cover the ground embraced in Dr. Early’s, and 
are in accord with those offered by that gentleman, the resolutions . 
referred to the committee be passed over without action. : 

The PrestipENtT. — What is the pleasure of the Association on the ~ 
report of the Executive Committee? hy 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move that the report be 
accepted, and the resolutions passed over as recommended. , 

The motion was agreed to. ; ¥ 

The SEcrETARY.— Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive 
Committee to report favorably to the Association the following resolu- 
tion presented to it by Dr. T. S. Verdi, of the District of Columbia, as © 
follows : — 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee, in view of the change in the constitu- 
tion regarding the classification of members, add to the present blank for applica- i 
tions the following clause, to be filled by the indorsers, namely: ‘‘ State the busi- 
ness or profession of the applicant, and in what manner he has: shown his interest 
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in sanitary studies and allied sciences, and in the practical application of the 
same.” - 
v 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey.— Mr. President, I desire to amend that by 


adding these words, ‘‘ with two names attached.” Although such has _— 
been the custom it is not so by any by-law or our constitution. I, there- bi 
fore, make the motion to amend by inserting the words, ‘‘ with thenames 


of two members of the Association attached.” “_ 
Dr. Ginon, U.S.N.— Mr. President, I would suggest two active 
members. = 


Dr. Hunt, of New bate — That is my idea, Mr. President,—two 
active members. 

The amendment to the resolution was agreed to, and the resolution as — 
amended was adopted. 

The SecreTAryY. — Mr. President, it will be remembered by the older _ 
members of the Association that at the meeting held at Savannah last _ 
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year, on the recommendation of the Executive Committee, the Secretary 


was made, ex-officio, Secretary of the Advisory Council, and a member 
thereof. I may state briefly that the reason for this action, which was 
endorsed by the Association, and made its rule, grew out of the fact that 
the then President, the late Dr. White, of New Orleans, was obliged by 


his condition of health to lean very much upon the Secretary for aid and 


support ; and, also, the fact existed that the records of the Advisory 
Council had previously become somewhat involved in their arrangement, 
and on that account it was also deemed a good thing to do. There are rea- 


_ sons, however, which have perhaps suggested themselves to the members 


of the Association why it is better that the Secretary of the Association 


_ should not be the Secretary of the Advisory Council, which is its advisory 


body purely, and ought, therefore, to be kept as free from all connection 
and alliance with the Executive Committee as possible. I have, there- 
fore, myself recommended to the Executive Committee that the vote 


whereby the Secretary of the Association was made secretary of, and a 


member of, the Advisory Council, should be rescinded ; and I am directed 
by the Executive Committee to report favorably the motion rescinding 
that vote of the Association. 

The PRESIDENT. — You have heard the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee ; what is the pleasure of the Association in the matter? 

On motion, the recommendation of the Executive Committee was 
concurred in, and the former vote of the Association rescinded. 

Dr. Ginon, U.S.N.—Mr. President and gentlemen, I desire to offer 
this resolution, and ask its reference to the Executive Committee : — 


hesolved, That the Advisory Council be instructed to consider, with as little 
delay as possible, the feasibility of an International Sanitary Exhibition, to be held 


in the city of Washington, or such other city as may be thought better, and to 


prepare a scheme for the organization of such an exhibition, and to report the 


_ details of such plan, if determined upon, at the next meeting of the American 


Public Health Association. 


The PrEsIDENT. — If there is no objection, the resolution will take the 
usual course and go to the Executive Committee. The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Dr. Drevron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, I would like to know 
the reason why the volume of last year’s transactions did not reach the 


_ members of the Association for so long? 


The PresipEntT. — This is out of order at the present. moment. The 
transaction of the morning business must first be gone through with in 


_ the opinion of the Chair. 


The Secretary. — Mr. President, I am. directed by the Executive 
Committee to announce that, on account of ample information received 
since the election of Dr. Beebe to associate membership, as to his active 
participation in sanitary work,—one feature being his very earnest 


x endeavors and labors in behalf of the creation of the State Board of 
_ Health of his State, — he has been transferred to the list of active mem- 





- 
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bers of the Association. JI am also directed by the Executive Committee | ; 
to announce the following gentlemen as candidates for election, respec- — 


tively to active and associate membership, as recommended by the com- : 


mittee. (See list at close of volume.) 

Dr. Wicurt, of Wisconsin. — Mr. President, I move that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for the election of the 
several gentlemen named to the class designated. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SECRETARY. — Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot bearing 
the names of the gentlemen recommended respectively for active and 
associate membership by the Executive Committee, and I cast the same 
for their election to membership as recommended. — 

The SEcrETARY.— Mr. President, I am requested to state by the 
Executive Committee that they have received a communication from Dr. 
J. H. Letcher, of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on Compulsory 
Vaccination, stating his ill-health, and his great regret that thereby he 
has been unable to attend at all to the duties of his committee for the year, 
and asking, in consequence of his continued ill-health, to be discharged 


from the committee, that his place may be filled, and that the committee 


be granted further time to report. 
Dr. Earty, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, I move that Dr. Letcher 


be relieved, at his own request, from the committee, and that some one ~ 


else be appointed in his place, and that the time of the committee to 
report be extended. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move that Dr. Eugene 3 


Foster, of Georgia, and Dr. Samuel W. Abbott, of Massachusetts, be : 


added. to that committee. 
Dr. Brexi, of New York. — Mr. President, if that committee is subject 


to further enlargement, I would like to nominate Dr. Beckwith, of Ohio, — 


a gentleman who has paid a great deal of attention to the subject. | 
The SEcrRETARY. —I would state, Mr. President, that that would 
make the committee consist of an even number, which is contrary to the 
custom. 
The PresipENT. — The question is on Dr. Hunt’s motion. If there is 
no objection it will be taken by consent, and the names of Dr. Foster and 


there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. , 
The Secretary. — Mr. President, I have two communications before 
me: one is from Dr. Henry D. Holton, of Vermont, saying, ~‘* God 


Dr. Abbott added to the Committee on Compulsory Vaccination. Is _ 


speed your work; sickness prevents me from attending” ; and the otheris 


a letter from Dr. A. B. Tadlock, of Tennessee, stating that he is detained 
at home, but that he wishes us eminent success. 
The PresipENT.— According to the rules of the Association, the 


Advisory Council, acting as a nominating committee, is required to — 
report its nominations during the Thursday forenoon of each session. 


The Association is now ready to hear the report of the committee. 


a 
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The SEcRETARY. — Mr. President, I have the following report to sub- 
mit from the Advisory Council, acting as a nominating committee : — 


Mr. President, —'The Advisory Council, in its capacity of nominating committee 

_ of the Association, directs me to report to this body that it has duly convened for 

the discharge of the special duty placed upon it, and to transmit the following 
nominations as its report: — 


For President. 
Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, of New Jersey. 


For rst Vice-President. 
Dr. ALBERT L. GIHON, U.S.N. 


as | For 2d Vice-President. 
»: Dr. JAs. E. REEVES, of West Virginia. 


For Treasurer. 
Dr. J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, of Tennessee. 


For Executive Committee. 


Dr. TuHos. L. NEAL, of Ohio. Dr. T. J. TURNER, U.S. Navy. 
' Or. Jj. S. Briiines, U.S. Army. Dr. J. J. SPEED, of Kentucky. 
Dr. H. D. FRASER, of South Carolina. Dr. J. D. Gatcu, of Indianapolis. 


st For the Council, 
AZEL AMES, JR., Secretary ex-officio. 


a (Subsequently amended.) 


_ The Prestpent. — What action will the Association take on the report 
- of the Advisory Council? 
Dr. Wicut, of Michigan.— Mr. President, I move that the Secretary 

be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association for the nominees re- 
_ ported by the Advisory Council. 
The motion was agreed to. 
; The SrcrEeTARY. — Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot bearing 
_ the names of the gentlemen who have been nominated to fill the several 
offices for the ensuing year, which I cast for their election to the respective 
offices for which for which they have been named. 

The PrEsIDENT. — The nominees are elected. 

The SEcRETARY. —I am also directed, Mr. President, by the Advisory 
Council, acting in its ordinary capacity, to submit the following report :— 

INDIANAPOLIS, 1883. 

Mr. Pebsident —Iam directed by the Advisory Council of the Association to 
report that it has received and considered invitations from several cities for the 
holding of the next meeting of the Association, and recommends to the Association 
that the eleventh annual session be held in the city of Detroit, Mich. 
For the Council, 


AZEL AMES, JR., hota ex-officio. 
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ae: 
Dr. Ginon, U.S.N.—Mr. President, I move that the report be — 
received and adopted, and Detroit, Michigan, fixed as the place for hold- 
ing the next annual meeting of this Association. “a 
The motion was agreed to. “ae 
The PresipENT. — To complete the officers of the Association, itis the P 
duty of the President to announce the Advisory Council, which I do, as — 
follows : — 


Alabama... . Dr. R. D. Wess, Livingstone. ain 
Arkansas. . . . Dr. D. H. Dunean, Little Rock. i 
California . . . Dr. F. W. Hatcn, Sacramento. , 
Colorado . . . . Dr. CHas. AmBroox, Boulder. * 
Connecticut . . . Dr. C. W. CuamMBErRLAIN, Hartford. a 


Delaware. . . . Dr. L.P. Busu, Wilmington. 


Hlorida- ss WAL DRG BOS. TLARGIS, “Pensacolas ie 
Georgia . . . . Dr. W.H. Exuiorr, Savannah. mm 
Iilinois . . . . Dr. H. A. Jounson, Chicago. i 
Indiana . . . . Dr. J. W. Compton, Evansville. a 
Towa «sw ) Dt. We Se Rogertson, Muscatine: - 
Kentucky. . . . Dr. Wm. Battey, Louisville.. 
Louisiana . . . Dr. S.S. Herrick, New Orleans. p 
DAZE Ce 5 Tat ie PLD Tp palit AO TEBL AN Beret ial Crs mi 
Maryland . . . Dr. Gro. H. Rone, Baltimore. f 

_ Massachusetts . . Dr. H. P. Watcotr, Cambridge. op 
Michigan. . . . Dr. H. B. Baxerr, Lansing. | : 
Minnesota . . . Dr. D. W. Hann, St. Paul. 


UTES StSSED D2 4 saps vb Lhe 
Missourt . . A Ts Bb oe , 
New ilampabive . Dr. Irvine A. Watson, Concord. x 
New. fersey dash si DK. .C. EncuisH, New Brunswick. 
New York . . . Dr. J. H. Raymonp, Brooklyn. 
North Carolina. . Dr. T. F. Woop, Wilmington, 
Ohio . . . ... Dr. G. C. Asumun, Cleveland. 4 
Pennsylvania . . Dr. WM. SNIVELY, Pittsburg. 
Rhode Island . . Dr. E. M. Snow, Providence. 
South Carolina. . Dr. T. G. Srmons, Charleston. 
Tennessee . . . Col. D. P. Happin, Memphis. 
DEXAS aie oo 6 33 Dre HILLARY-RYANy Caldwell: 
Virginia... . . ..Dr. J. L. Caper, Charlotteville. 
Vermont. . . . Dr. H. D. Horton, Brattleboro’. 
West Virginia. . Dr. G. R. Morrett, Parkersburg. : 


IRT JOHNSTON, Jackson. 
. B. Conery, St. Louis. 


PEs! 


Wisconsin . . Dr. J. T. Reeve, Appleton. ; 
District eahian Dr. J. M. Toner, Washington. 3 
OSA. «6 . . . .D. G. M. St&RNBERG, San) Francisco, Calva A 
U.S.M.H.S. . . Dr. H. W. Austin, New Orleans. ie 
(7S ING Pe tne Dr. Aprian Hupson, Washington, D.C. 
Com. of Ban. Hon. Jounn Eaton, Washington, D.C. 7 
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The Chair will also beg leave, at this stage in the proceedings, to an- 


- nounce the committee of five, ordered yesterday, on the National Museum 
of Hygiene, as follows : — 


Dr. Henry P. Watcott, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dr. Epw. G. Janeway, New York City. 
Dr. GEorcE Homan, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. L. F. Satomon, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. H. D. Fraser, Charleston, S.C. 


The SEcrETARY.—Mr. President, I am desired by the Executive 
Committee to announce as the Publishing Committee for the ensuing 
year, Dr. S. H. Durgin, of Massachusetts, Dr. Henry P. Walcott, of 
Massachusetts, and the Secretary. 

The PresipENtT. — The routine business of the morning hour is now 
closed. The next business in order is the report of the Committee on 


_ Venereal Diseases, by Dr. A. L. Gihon, Chairman. 


Dr. Gihon submitted his report. (See Reports of Committees.) 


DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Grnon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, the report I have just sub- 
mitted is signed by every member of the committee except Dr. Wines, 
who is present, and presents his views in a minority report. It is very 
well known that for the last seven years I have been laboring as an indi- 


_ vidual in this vineyard, and this act which we propose is the fruit of con- 


sultation with some twenty or thirty distinguished lawyers, and among 


: others judges of the superior courts. On the authority of these lawyers 





We present it as good law; it is not our own work; it has been framed ac- 
cording to the legal requirements by competent parties ; and J assure you that 


_. there is no ulterior design in the act. There is nothing looking in the di- 


rection of any license system ; there is no attempt to do anything except to 


_ devise some means of punishment for the man or woman who diseases an 


innocent person, particularly the man. Those of you who have daughters, 
cannot you understand this fact, that among one hundred young men who, 


surround your daughter there are ten syphilitics, and that in every twenty- 
-five persons in this country there is one syphilitic? I only want to 


supplement what I have stated in my report by showing you a few photo- 


graphs of innocent children who are the offspring of syphilitic husbands 


and fathers. I will ask you to return them to me after you have looked at 


them. 
The Presip—EntT.— We will now hear the minority report of Rev. 


Mr. Wines. 
_Mr. Wines submitted the minority report. (See Reports of Com- 
mittees.) 

DISCUSSION. 


Rey. FrepEriIcK H. Wines, of Illinois. — Mr. President, I will only 


_add in reply to a remark of the chairman of the committee that there is 
no intention to interject into this law anything looking toward the licens- 


a 
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ing of prostitution, that I fully believe it; but I believe that without in- » 
tending it the law does look to that end, and that the power conferred 





upon the local Board of Health under that act is a power to register pros- — 


titutes, which is equivalent to conferring upon them the power to license 
prostitution ; and for that reason I cannot support the report of the major- 
ity of the committee. 


The PresipENT. — I will say before the commencement of the discussion 
that the rule adopted yesterday limiting speeches to ten minutes, and not © 


permitting members to speak twice on the same subject so long as any | 


other member desires to be heard, will be strictly enforced. 

Dr. Gruon. — Mr. President, I answer, ‘‘ Yes, sir,” categorically, to 
the five questions propounded by Mr. Wines in his minority report. In 
the first place he asks, or suggests, whether this law will not foster 


licentiousness, and develop an antagonism to marriage; if it will not 
encourage licentiousness, or foster licentiousness, and make marriage un- 


desirable? Gentlemen, is not marriage undesirable between a diseased 
man and a poor, innocent girl? Had not she better remain unmarried? 


It is only in the interest of those persons — your own daughters — that we 


want to make marriage of that sort undesirable. ‘This law proposes to 


punish that man as a criminal who presumes to wed a girl, knowing that — 


he has that disease. Secondly, Mr. Wines asks if the diseased man must 
be secluded. I have answered that in a former report, and there are a 
few copies of it left which any gentleman may have who cares to read it. 
It makes it the duty of the attending physician to explain to the patient 


that he is a leper; to make him his own jailer; to say to him there are | 


certain bounds which you cannot transcend under penalty of the law. If 
you violate these self-imposed bounds my obligation to you as a physician 
ceases, and you are to me a convicted criminal; and then to expose that 
man. ‘Then it is your duty and my duty to expose that man; and I know 
to-day, if there was a law like this, there is a number whom I should not 
hesitate to expose. I know a young man who three years ago I rejected 
for syphilis, who has within three weeks married a pure, innocent girl! 


Ought not that man to be denounced before all the world? Why should — 


the physician be the man to shield him from public indignation? Third, 
as to the question of registration. I assure the Association that registration 
is not desired ; it is not desirable. I do not believe that registering public 


women in any city is going to tend to the salvation or the safety of these F? 


innocent women and children. It is only a part of what we have to trust 
to the local Boards of Health. You have to trust your health officers. 
You trust them to isolate cases of small-pox ; why not trust them to isolate 
cases of venereal disease. It is not supposed that they are going around 
making a list of public houses; but when it comes to their knowledge 


that small-pox is in a certain house it is their duty to investigate that _ 
locality. The third question suggests that the threatened imprisonment — 


will not deter any one. It will not deter the libertine, but it will deter 


husbands from defiling their wives; and it is the wives that we are seek- — 
ing to protect. We are not seeking to protect any libertine; but we are — 
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_ putting it in the power of the law to punish any man who, having disease, 
shall deliberately go and contaminate his wife and children. That is all, 


I think, I need to say on the subject. 

Dr. BELL, of New York.— Mr. President, during the reading of the 
minority report I made a few notes in consequence of some points taken, 
but most of them have been so effectually answered by Dr. Gihon, that I 
almost shrink from having a word to say, and should not, but for this 
repetition, as it were, of the social attitude of the questions involved in 
the report of the committee in regard to marriage; that is to say, 


_ assuming that the law recommended by the majority report were passed, 


whether it would be likely to encourage or discourage marriage. IfI 


understand the logic of the minority report to-day, it purports to be the 
same as that two years ago in New Orleans; that is to say, the encour- 
agement of these vices. I think it was referred to two years ago, when 
the author of the minority report stated, according to the statistics, the 
lessening of the number of marriages, and that in proportion to the 
extent and propagation of syphilitic diseases marriages would be less 
numerous, until eventually the social status would be the unmarried state 


_ and the encouragement of impure diseases. I can see no other issue 
when applied to the social status of the people, though he has assured us 


that it is from no moral stand-point that he views it. The other special 
point that Dr. Gihon did not allude to is the apparent fear of the author 
of the minority report to trust the application of measures to the health 
authorities, which is in effect to say they should be trusted to no authori- 
ties whatever. We are here trying to represent the interests of health 
throughout the country, trying to multiply the number of administrative 
boards and State authorities to prevent disease, and the health authorities 


_ are created for that purpose. The more malignant, the more dangerous, 
the more prevalent the disease so much greater the necessity that it 


‘should be conquered, and somebody must have the management and 


control to prevent it, if it be possible. The health authorities are the 
chosen agents for this purpose. If not the health officers, then, I ask, 
who should have charge of preventing this disease? It is true health 
measures sometimes are offensive; but that is because the people are not 
educated up to the advanced notions of sanitarians ; but we must do the 


_ best we can. The heroic treatment alluded to I appreciate when it is 
applied to yellow fever, although I cannot help denouncing the treatment 


which is now in vogue — the so-called heroic treatment — to prevent yel- 
low fever. Not so at all. No sanitarian regards the present course as heroic 


treatment to prevent yellow fever. It is that kind of heroic treatment 


which says, ‘‘I will leave my family in the house to be burned up ifI 


_ individually can get out.” It would be heroic treatment in the preven- 


tion of this disease for a man to button up ae coat and say, ‘‘ I at least 
will not risk any children; I will not marry.” It would be heroic treat- 
ment for this disease, if all over the country every pure virgin should say, 
**T will not marry, lest I should bring children afflicted with this disease 


into the world.” That is the status; that each one should wrap himself 


. 
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or herself in the cloak of their own purity and say, ‘‘I will take care of me 


my vessel.” It is certainly unnecessary to repeat any other language, for 


I do not believe I can use any more pointed language as to the necessity 
of trusting some one to prevent the spread of this disease. Another fear — 


is, that the health officers would eventually come to the necessity of regis- 
tration. Is that the practice of health officers? Is that the practice of 
the most enlightened health administration that we have, that it is neces- 


sary to register individuals lest they should be exposed? Are they dis- — 


posed to retry forms of law which have failed, as in St. Louis and other 
places? Are they going back to try that over again? As soon expect 
the heroic treatment of yellow fever, to which the gentlemen have 
alluded, which prevailed two centuries ago, and which no sanitarians 
now advocate, to be tried again. I have no fear of health officers trying 
old means and measures which have been proved failures. That is not 
their way. It is only the way of those who, for the first time, get into 
possession of a little power, and they strike here and there in a disastrous 
manner, and they doa great deal more harm than good. That is not 


the way our health boards and health authorities are now constituted — 


under the guidance of the State Boards of Health. We had that kind of 
miscellaneous — that miscellaneous kind of action when boards of health 


were constituted by one man, who rose up and took his gun in his hands | 


and said, ‘‘I will stop a train of cars if it attempts to pass a certain ~ 


point.” I do not think there is anything to fear in that respect now. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. —Mr. President, I do not desire to make 
any prolonged speech upon this report. I have, first of all, to compli- 
ment this committee as a model committee. They have not asked from 
year to year to be continued without reporting. They have reported year 
after year, and I for one have received a great deal of information and 
instruction from these reports, and I consider the report we have at this 
time as one of singular merit; and I have great respect for the minority 


report in very many particulars that I do not need to enlarge upon. — 


There are two or three matters in the report to which I shall especially 


call attention. There is the very proper admission, the very frank ad- 3 


mission, that there are no reliable statistics upon this subject from civil 
life, and, that being the fact, no generalization as to the number of those 
affected in this country, or classification from the vital statistics, can be 
accurately made. There is also the alarming statement that one-seventh 


of the army and navy are affected with this disease, illustrating the fact — 
that impediments to the marriage relation and its function are the grand — 


occasion of venereal disease, and indicating that the great protector from, 
and arrester of, venereal and syphilitic progress is the institution of mar- 
riage. There are three or four other points to which I wish to call atten- 


tion without enlarging upon them; one is, that in such a report great 


power is obtained by the use of the words ‘‘ contagious and infectious,” 
with regard to diseases that are not contagious and infectious in the 


general sense, but which are communicable, and which are contagious _ 


and infectious in the hydrophobic sense. Then it is to be remembered — 
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that this report makes no distinction between syphilis and other venereal 
_ diseases, and that there is a very great distinction so far as the relation of 
the sexes and heredity are concerned; and that these large statistics in- 
clude the whole class, and, therefore, unless this fact is borne in mind 
might give an impression which is incorrect and imperfect. Then, it 
“seems to me, that with the series of sad facts which come from such inter- 
marriages, the penalty is entirely too light. We ought to look further, 
_ and if we are going to have a law upon this subject the punishment should 
be but a little less than hanging. Then I hesitate to approve any form 
of law, and commend it to the legislatures of the different States on any 
such subject. Suppose it was a law drawn up for the punishment of 
drunkards, emanating from this Association. We all know what sad 
things have occurred through drunken husbands, and, sometimes, drunken 
wives; but I would hesitate very much about the form of a law which 
would be applicable to all cases of marital drunkenness, and therefore to 
all that class of diseases, because we look after these matters somewhat 
locally. The only other point I have to make is, that it puts me in a very 
_ awkward position as a physician and sanitarian. Ifa law of this kind is 
_ passed in my State, and a case comes to my knowledge where a man that 
_ I know is diseased is about to marry, and I beg with him and use every 
influence I can, and he still persists, I do not know but that it is my duty 
7 to arrest him for a crime. If so, I want to understand that responsibility. 
If this is not a case where we, as physicians, are allowed to conceal crime 
it is my duty to arrest him. Now, sir, while I believe that a good result 
_ will come from the consideration of this subject before this convention, I 
_ have only to express my own views on the matter by this resolution which 
I propose to offer, as showing that I am favorable to the consideration of 
this subject, but personally I cannot vote for the law precisely as it is 
recommended. I therefore offer this resolution : — 


Resolved, That the Association refer the majority report and the minority report, 
and the form of law recommended by the majority report, to the serious attention 
of the National, State, and Local Boards of Health, leaving it to them to consider 

_ the desirability of presenting it to the Legislatures of their respective States and 
_ constituencies. 


Dr. Brtitincs, U.S.A.—Mr. President, I would like to say a few 
_ words on this subject before the question is put on the motion. It 
seems to me that the very eloquent and very moving report of the com- 
- mittee —the majority report — might, perhaps, be very well character- 
_ ized by the criticism of a flashy Englishman on being called to look at a 
_ magnificent sunset at West Point. He looked at it, and said, ‘* Yas, yas; 

but don’t you think it’s a trifle lurid, you know?” 

Do we mean to endorse the proposition that out of one hundred and 
fifty members of this Association there are fifteen syphilitics? Do you 
° mean to take the statistics made up from the class of men that are in the 
army and navy, confounding syphilis with the very different affection, 
4 gonorrhea, and apply those statistics throughout the country? However, 


i 
- 
i 
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it is not my purpose to criticise the statistics or oppose the legislation in 
its specific form; but I wish to call the attention of every gentleman in 
this room, who is actually engaged in sanitary and official work, and who | 
is in relation with municipal, State, or National Boards of Health, and — 
always trying to secure the organization of such Boards in his locality, to 
the difficulties and troubles which the passage of this law recommended 
by the committee, or the endorsement by this Association of this report 
of the committee, is going to bring upon his work. In the original draft © 
of the first report of this committee, in addition to State and municipal 
Boards, the National Health Board was also called upon. The chair- — 
man of the committee was kind enough to show me that report before it 
was submitted, and at my request the National Board of Health was taken 
out. Nevertheless, bringing the former matter formally before this As-— 
sociation, and its passage, with the approval of the Association, has 
proved detrimental to the National Board. It roused an opposition 
among a highly respected and influential class of the community, who 
took it for granted that, as the Association announced that it was an 
essential and desirable thing, sooner or later the National Board must — 
fallinto line. We had a meeting of clergymen and so on, in Washington, 
and representations made to Congress, that one objection to the National — 
Board was, that it would be trying to regulate these matters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for example, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Now, as sanitarians, we want a great many things from 
legislatures and from the people. We want the aid and encouragement ~ 
of the societies, and of the clergy, and all that very influential class who ~ 
are opposed to the regulation of this matter by law at present. I am of 
the opinion that it will be regulated; but, at the same time, I am of the ~ 
opinion that the passage of any resolutions by this Association, endorsing — 
or urging these conclusions, is going to act injuriously upon the influence , 
of the National Board of Health, and of the State and Local Boards of — 
Health, and will embarrass them, and embarrass those who are interested _ 
in them, in obtaining power to deal with things which lie next to our — 
hand, — getting sewerage in the villages, doing away with polluted well- — 
water, etc.; and I am of the opinion, also, that further discussion of this — 
subject in this Association, which is a mixed body,— not a body of r 
physicians, but containing a large number of members who are not | 
familiar with the technicalities of this subject, which is a purely medical — 
one, —is injudicious and unwise ; and that putting this matter to the votes 
of those who do not know the facts, and cannot know them, they not * 
being technical and professional men, is inexpedient ; therefore I move to — 
lay the resolution on the table. ae 
Dr. HispBarp, of Indiana.—Mr. President, does that motion refer to the 
resolution of the committee, or the resolution of Dr. Hunt? | 
Dr. Bitiines, U.S.A.—Mr. President, my motion is to carry the ‘ 
whole subject. A vote to lay upon the table a resolution affecting any — 
matter lays the whole subject, and everything connected with it, upon © 
the table. | | 
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The Presipent. — The Chair is of opinion that Dr. Billings’ position 


& 


‘is correct. Those in favor of the motion will manifest the same by the 


uplifted hand. 


The Secretary reported thirty-eight voting in favor of the motion to lay 


, ‘ on the table. 


The PRESIDENT. — Those opposed will manifest it by the same sign. 
_The Secretary reported twenty voting in the negative. 

The PresipENT. — The resolution is laid on the table. 

Dr. Girnon. — Mr. President and gentlemen, after a vote like the one 


_ just taken I shall not trouble you again. I think if my friend, Dr. Billings, 


~—who will possibly admit that he has not been in contact with sick 


people as much as some of us, — had the experience I have had, he would 
not have made the remarks he has made. I have for seven years worked 
in this matter, and I do not intend to give it up. As long as I remember 


the one good woman who is now in my mind, —a woman pure and good 





and virtuous beyond expression ; a wife who died a miserable, wretched 
- agonizing death, through contact with her husband, who diseased her, — 


as long as I remember that weman I pledge myself to work on in this 
field. 

The PresipENT. — The next item of business is the report of the Com- 
mittee on Vital Statistics, Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, Chairman. 
In the absence of Dr. Harris his paper will be passed over informally. 

The Secretary. — Mr. President, I have received the following as the 


_ report of the Committee on the Management of Epidemics. (See Reports 


of Committees.) 

The SEcRETARY. — Mr. President, in view of the circumstances, which 
are certainly somewhat exceptional and remarkable, that the Chairman 
_ of this Committee on the Management of Epidemics has been always pre- 
vented by illness heretofore, and at this time by that practical spirit of 

helpfulness which alone keeps him away, I believe it would be gross 
-discourtesy to do otherwise than to continue the committee, with himself 


at its head, and grant it further time to report. I therefore move thatthe 


Committee on the Management of Epidemics be continued, and granted 
further time. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The PresipENT.— The Chairman of the Committee on Vital Statis- 
tics, Dr. Harris, is now present, and will present his report. 
_ The Secretary. — Mr. President, if the gentleman will allow mea 
‘moment, I have just received an informal communication from Mr. A. B. 
Farguhar, of Pennsylvania, as follows : — 


Dear Sir, —I have just been forced to give up all hope of attending our meeting 
this week, owing to pressing business engagements, that I cannot put off. Enclosed 
find check for $10, —$5 for renewal fee, and $5 for the benefit of the Association in 


the way that you think best. 
(Signed), A. B. FARQUHAR. 


_ Dr, Extsua Harris, of New York, Chairman of the Committee on 
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Vital Statistics, submitted this report of the committee. (See Reports of & 
Committees. ) 

The PresipENT. — What is the pleasure of the Association regarding 
the report of the committee and the resolution? 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move that the report of 
the committee be received, and the resolution adopted. Pe 

The motion was agreed to. i 

The SECRETARY. = Mr: President, I deeply regret to be oniioeml to 
announce that there is an error in the report of the nominations of the 
Advisory Council, as reported this morning. The ballots were not — 
recorded, as they were thrown in the committee, and so it happened that 
while there were two names elected on the first ballot, only one was 
counted, and that of Dr. G. P. Conn, of New Hampshire, was omitted. — 
In this way there was one more member elected than the constitution pro- 
vides for ; and the last of the names on the list, as the last elected, should _ 
be dropped. ‘The circumstances of the election will be remembered by 
those who were present. The last name on the list is that of Dr. Gatch, © 
of Indiana. I regret very much that it‘is so, and that I am under the — 
necessity of moving a reconsideration of the vote, which, as Secretary, 
I was instructed to cast, and did cast, for the nominees of the Advisory 
Council. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SEcRETARY. — Now, I desire, Mr. President; to present the 
amended report of the Advisory Committee, as follows : — 


For President. | 
Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, of New Jersey. nt 


For rst Vice-President. 
Dr. ALBERT L. GIHON, of U.S.N. 


For 2a Vice-President. 
Dr. Jas. E. REEVES, of West Virginia. tad 


For Treasurer. 
Dr. J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, of Tennessee. M 


For Executive Committee. 


Dr. Tuos. L. NEAL, of Ohio. Dr. THos. J. TURNER, U.S. Navy. 
Dr. G. P. Conn, of New Hampshire. Dr. J. S. BILLINnGs, U.S. Army. | 
Dr. J. J. SpEED, of Kentucky. Dr. H. D. FRASER, of South Carolina. 


The PrEsIDENT. — The question is now, shall the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Association for the election of the com- 
mittee as now nominated? If there is no objection it will be taken by 
consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Secretary. — Mr. President, I hold in my hand the ballot pre- 
viously cast, amended by the insertion of the name of Dr. G. P. Conn, 
of New Hampshire, and the erasure of that of Dr. Gatch, of Indiana, 
which I cast for their election as nominated. / 
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: The Presrpent. — And the nominees are elected. The next business 
G Before the Association is a paper entitled ‘¢ The Laws Requiring Medical 
Men to Report Cases of Infectious Disease and Deaths to the Authori- 
ties,” by Dr. O. W. Wight, of Michigan. 
Dr. Wight read his paper. (See page 17.) 
The PreEsipENT. — The paper is now before the Association for 
remarks. 


' 
A 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Tuos. J. Turner, U.S.N. — Mr. President, the subject is so 
interesting that I want to say a few words. I have given it a little atten- 
tion myself, but not so much as the writer. He has given a succinct 
account of the laws of the United States. I did not hear the beginning 
of the paper; but at the present time this subject is attracting the atten- 
tion of our profession in England to a very great extent, and it is on the 
matter of compensation. It clearly hinges upon the report of Dr. Elisha 
Harris, Chairman of the Committee on Vital Statistics. The question 
has been presented to this Association time and again. It is demanded in 
_ some States that the physician shall report the cause of death ; but the law 
_ provides no compensation for the service thus rendered, and the duty is 
_ evaded, in a great many instances, simply because there is no compensa- 
_ tion attached. Dr. Billings and myself have investigated the matter to 
‘k some extent, and suggestions have already been presented to the Amer- 
2 ican Public Health Association, that a certain limited sum shall be 
- given for every registration. I would ask Dr. Wight whether he does 
not think there ought to be some compensation provided for in the law 
_ for a service like that, — whether it is the registration of a birth, ora 
_ marriage, or a death certificate, — for it is a service rendered, although in 
_ some cases it is rendered compulsorily. 
Dr. Wient, of Michigan. — Mr. President, in answer to that question, 
i’ I would say that some municipalities provide a compensation for the 
_ physician for making such reports. The question discussed in the 
_ paper is, whether the physician has a right to refuse to perform such 
service because such compensation has not been provided. I wish that 
a legislatures demanding this service from the profession would fix a 
_ compensation for it, or an honorarium; and I wish, at the same time, the 
State would protect its citizens from that class of persons who profess to 
be and act as physicians, but who are ignorant of the elementary prin- 
i oo of the practice of medicine. | 

Dr. Turner, U.S.N.—Mr. President, I do not want it made a 
gratuity, or as an honorarium, but’as a distinct guzd pro quo for -the 
_ Service performed. 

Dr. Wicut, of Michigan. —Mr. President, as to this distinction be- 
tween the service of an expert and the giving of this information to the 
public, ‘on the part of a physician attending a patient who dies of conta- 
gious disease, the knowledge of the disease and the knowledge of death 
_ are incidental to his profession, —the same asa lawyer’ s knowledge of a 
ae at law,— and the giving of expert testimony is a matter of compul¥ 
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in some States: that his knowledge, which enables him te give expert 
testimony, is his property in law; and I have no doubt that, if carried to 4 
the extreme, the law would acknowledge the right of property in that 
knowledge which enables a man to give expert testimony ; but the other 

is icseeatat: 

Dr. Earty, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, this question has been one 
of interest to me ever since I have been in the profession. There is some — 
legislation for every other class of people in America except the regular 
Sk sician. We are not the slaves of any particular organization; we are 
not the slaves of the American government, but Wes the constitution — 
and legislation of this country we are freemen to a certain extent; but, as 
a matter of fact, none of us are. My services to any man who ales an 
demand upon me are worth so much; the value to be determined by my — 

capacity to meet the indications in the case. As to the expert testimony — 
referred to by Dr. Turner, under the old English law, no expert could be 
compelled by any court on the face of the habitable globe to testify as 
such until the guinea was paid. That law has never ibeen revoked. a 
have tested it; and speak from personal knowledge in the matter. There 
is no law in the matter; there is no statute in the States that can take yo 5 
or me, or any other gentlemen of this Association, and compel us to give. 
evidence as an expert in any special case without compensation; and it 
depends upon ourselves to demand it, or to submit to the rulings of the 
court which may require it. I have seen the thing tested, and have been 
a party to it. By way of illustration: one of my colleagues in the pro-— 
fession and myself were called as experts in a special case; we proposed | 
to test that matter; we realized this fact, that there had been less legisla. 
tion, as a remarked, for the medical profession than for any other class « 0 e 

















of foramen and on the part of lestaies bodies of the BN for the a 
eine of the rae: It is ee owas to this fact : asa prolem 


earth, and it is owing to that fact that we have placed ourselves in the 
position we are in to-day on the subject of fees. I think it is the duty of 
the physicians in the regular profession, in every State, to combine and _ 
appeal to their Legislature for their own professional protection. Here 


letter exists to-day, while it does not appear on our statute books. We 
say, ‘‘ Where is our compensation to come from?”?—‘‘ Oh,” he says, ‘¢ it 
don’t make any difference about compensation. J summon you.” We 
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; compelled to go; but, although you may carry a horse to the water, you 
cannot make him drink after you get there. That is the position we took 
a as a profession ; but, until we move as a body, that class of men I have 
_ referred to will inevitably demand of us that which we have obtained by 
hard labor, by the expenditure of nervous force, and by the loss of physi- 
cal vitality ; and they will continue to demand more and more of us until 
; we act in the matter ourselves. 
- Dr. Raymonp, of New York. — Mr. President, the subject before us 
_is of great interest to all those practically connected with Health Depart- 
ments; and yet it seems to me that the object of the paper is one which, 
_ while it may be necessary for those who are connected with other 
_ departments, yet it comes as a matter somewhat of surprise to those of 
__us who live in the neighborhood of the cities of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Since the year 1866, when the Metropolitan Board of Health was 
established, there never has been, so far as I know, any request or any 
_ desire expressed on the part of any medical man for compensation for 
- reporting deaths. Certainly, there has been some question in regard to 
_ the necessity for reporting contagious diseases; but at the present date I 
_ doubt if there is a death in the city of New York or Brooklyn, compris- 
> ing a population, the two cities together, of two millions, that is not 
_ properly certified to by the attending physician by a certificate sent to the 
Health Department. There is, therefore, in those cities, no necessity for 
: any compensation. The physicians have never demanded it. I think, 
as Dr. Wight does, that it is a matter that comes entirely within the 
province of the State to demand of a physician. It comes to him inci- 
_ dentally. Not alone is the physician required to report, but any one, 
__hotel-keeper, boarding-house keeper, the keeper of a lodging-house, the 
_ master of a vessel, or any one else, who may be in a position of apparent 
* authority or control; it becomes his duty to notify the municipal authori- 
_ ties of the existence of any case of contagious disease. It would be just 
as improper, it seems to me, to say to the master of a lodging-house or 
t to the master of a vessel that he must report these cases, and then have 
- him come forward and say, I will report them only when I am com- 
_ pensated. It is not a matter of expert testimony at all, as the cases 
~ which have been just referred to. Some five or six years ago one of the 
_ physicians in Brooklyn made this claim, — the claim in reference to con- 
tagious diseases, —that the municipal authorities had no right to demand 
of him knowledge which came to him in the way of his profession ; and 
this claim he supported on two grounds: in the first place, that it was in 
the nature of a privileged communication ; and, in the second place, that 
it was property, and as property it could not be demanded of him with- 
out just compensation. ‘The matter was tried in a lower court, and a 
decision was rendered against him. Only one case has ever been taken 
up in the city of Brooklyn. ‘Now the decision is accepted as good law; 
and, so far as I know, no one at present refuses to report these cases of 
contagious diseases, and there never has been, so far as I know, any 
objection on the part of the medical profession to sending in records of 
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death. It is, therefore, a surprise to us, when we take up English papers "i 





and the journals of some other States to find that this question is absorb- 


-ing so much time and attention with medical men. Why should the 


medical man refuse to send in reports of this kind, when medical men 


and their families are as much protected by it as any other class of citi- 
zens? I look upon it as the duty of every citizen, and the duty of every 


physician, simply because he is a citizen who has by a mere chance, so 


to speak, come into the possession of this knowledge, to report it. It is — 
not at all in the nature of a privileged communication, nor is there any _ 


right of property in it for which he has the right to demand compensa- 
tion. We have in the city of Brooklyn adopted a method which is work- 


ing admirably in reference to this reporting of contagious diseases. We 


not only require the case to be reported to the Health Department, but our. 


entire city is divided into eleven districts, and a medical man is put in 
charge of each district. Postal cards, having blanks upon them, for the 


“4 


information desired as to the name of the patient, age, residence, and the © 
disease itself, are given gratuitously to the physicians, and the only time ~ 
that is taken by them from their valuable time is simply to fill out those — 
blanks, and then to mail it to the inspector of the district. This system — 


is working admirably in the city of Brooklyn, and it enables us in this 


way to have information within a very few hours of the existence of every _ 
case of contagious disease coming under the observation of medical men; — 


and it enables us to take such precautions in the way of notifying the 


public schools, and notifying all persons, to keep away from the particular 
locality that may be deemed expedient. I think that a proper comity 


between medical men and the health authorities of the locality will do — 


away with the necessity of requiring compensation, and do away with all 
the difficulties that seem to beset so many Health ic pareneae both in 
this country and in Europe. 


Dr. TuRNER. — Mr. President, I hold directly to the legal SointN le 


say that any medical man signing a death certificate is zJso facto an ex- 
pert. He speaks not only of facts he saw, but he speaks from his obser- 
vation and experience, which makes him an expert. Is not that so? 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, if Dr. Turner wants an © 


answer, I don’t think it is. 


Dr. TuRNER. — Mr. President, he speaks of that which he has earl 
by study, and experience, and observation. For that service rendered I 
claim he should have a compensation. This is a subject that is attracting — 


r 


the attention of our medical brethren in England to a very great extent. — 
It is a legitimate demand for pay for services rendered. You, gentlemen, — 
see a case of typhoid fever, and you report it, and say so. How do you © 


know it is typhoid fever? From your experience and reading; and it is — 


expert testimony. Suppose another, not a medical, man comes in; he 


gives his knowledge this way: ‘‘ The doctor says it is a case of typhoid © 
fever.” I agree with Dr. Wight upon his reserved rights and police — 
powers. I have read the references to which he alluded, and I endorse 
their correctness; but I hold to the point that expert testimony begins — 


i 
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_ when the medical man proceeds to state what would not occur to the 
- ordinary observer, or be within the knowledge of an outsider. 
Dr. Hunt. — Mr. President, I am aware that, although Dr. Turner 
- holds on to his point very well, as he does to most points, it is a point he 
_ will have to let go of, Iam very sure. I have had occasion to study this 
matter from the beginning to the end, and I am very sure it is not right 
_ to give the impression that the profession of either England or Scotland, 
as a profession, are very much excited about this matter. You will find 
here and there medical men that have talked a great deal about it, and 
- who make a great deal of noise about it. I know one who resisted the 
registry law for ten years, and then gave it up. I once investigated this 
_ matter very carefully, and consulted a lawyer about it, and he explained 
_ to me just how the matter was, and that the lawyers, just as the physi- 
cians, have to render a certain service to the public without any fee what- 
ever. It is entirely incorrect to suppose that a doctor is entitled to com- 
pensation in these matters; and the more one looks into it the more he 
will see that that is the case. I ama man who refused to do this duty, 
as a young man, without compensation ; but when I came to look into it, 
I found that the law was against me all the way through, and I yielded. 
_ The Presipent. —If there is no further discussion upon this paper 
fe the next paper in order is that of the Hon. Erastus Brooks, of New York, 
on ‘* Sanitary Government, its Principles and Effects.” 
Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, this is a very valuable 
_ paper; and it is now after one o’clock, after ovr usual time for adjourn- 
- ment, and I would inquire whether it is not the sense of the Body that 
~ we adjourn and take this paper up right after dinner? I think if that was 
_ done it would have a much better effect. 
Dr. Harris, of New York. — Mr. President, I am informed by the 
_ author, who is away on public business, that if this paper is read by title 
it will be satisfactory to him. 
: _ Dr. Giron. — Mr. President, I move that Dr. Harris read Mr. Brooks’ 
_ paper by title at present, and that he be invited to read it in full this 
afternoon, or evening, if the time permits. 
The motion was agreed to. 
_ The Presipent.— The Society will then stand adjourned until 3 
~ o'clock P.M. 


Bee 


AFTERNOON SESSION.—3 O'CLOCK. 


wf _ The Presipent. — The Association will please come to order. Under 
_ the head of unfinished business, we will first take up the Report of the 
_ Treasurer of the Association. 

ns, _ The Secretary presented the Treasurer’s Report. (See Treasurer’s 
_ Report.) 

_ The Secretary. —It is proper to add a statement to the report, for 
the information of the members, and that is, that the reason of this large 
_ balanceon hand, $2,274.63, is owing to the factthatthe last volume, volume 
_ 47, of the Proceedings of this Association is still in the hands of the printer ; 
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and when the amount due from the Association on its contract to eo 
printer is paid, and some other expenses connected therewith, it will — 
leave a net balance of some $300. It is safe to say that when all the 
liabilities of the Association for the year just ended have been met, there 
will be a balance to carry over to the coming year of, at least, $300. 4 
The PrestpENT. — The usual course is to turn the accounts of the | 
Treasurer over to an Auditing Committee. Shall the Treasurer’s Report — 
take the usual course? If there is no objection, the report will be so re- 
ferred by consent. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The following gentlemen will serve on the committee. to 
audit the Treasurer’s Report: Dr. Wight, of Michigan; Dr. Raymond, ~ 
of New York; and Dr. Robertson, of lowa. ‘The committee have leave 
to retire. The next business in order is the reading of papers. The first — 
paper on the programme for this afternoon is a paper entitled, ‘ The — 
Relations of Health Associations to the Practice of Medicine,” by Dr. Se 


J. Speed, of Kentucky. % 
Dr. Speed read his paper. (See page 39.) Vp 
The PresipeNT. — The paper is now before the Association for dis- — 


cussion. (After a pause.) If there is no disposition to discuss this — 
paper, the next paper on the programme will be read. It is a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Negro Mortality in ae ET by Dr. G. B. Thornton, of Ten- — 
nessee. vy) 


Dr. Thornton read his paper. (See page 177.) é 
The PresipEnT. — Dr. Thornton’s paper is now before the Association — 
for discussion. & 

DISCUSSION. 


Dr. A. R. Kirparricx, of Texas. — Mr. President, I have heard Dr. — 
Thornton’s paper with a great deal of interest, for I have been travelling 
that same road myself, and taking observations, for several years past, in : 
regard to the thesis of the colored race. I can say its mortality has i 
greatly increased since the emancipation, — vastly increased. During the : 
time of slavery for a negro girl to die of consumption was very rare. 2 
Now they are dying with it as much as the white race. There is one a 
death every month in the-town where I live, and mostly among the 
females. As to the venereal disease before the war, before emancipa- — 
tion, it was very rare. The occurrence of a case of that kind on a plan- — 
tation was very rare, and was noted by the negroes generally ; and the 
negro so afflicted was,.to use a familiar expression, ‘‘spotted”; he was — 
tabooed. As to the relative mortality of cholera in the two ical and 
small-pox, the negroes fall like flowers before the frost under cholera and is 
under small-pox. They have no resisting power to those two diseases. Bs 
There is more fatality now in cholera than there ever was before. Dur- _ i 
ing the epidemics of 1842, 1849, 1850, and 1856, and in all the epidemiGaa 
before the war, there were thousands of negroes died with those diseases; _ 
even with the very best of management, and the best of medical aid, — 
they died in spite of everything with cholera then, and it is so yet. There 
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js no improvement in that particular. In the cholera epidemic of 1866; 


a the fatality was so much greater with them that in fact there was hardly 


a case that got well. As to the greater increase, or the relative increase 


_ of the two races, I am satisfied that the census of 1870 was very faulty. I 


have paid a great deal of attention to the census and statistics of that 


' character, and I know very well that in the region where I live the 


census of 1870 was decidedly faulty ; and the increase from 1870 to 1880 


‘was unaccountable on any other ground, because we know that the race 
_ does not increase in any greater ratio than the white race by the natural 


process, and we all know that there was no immigration. There is a 


strong inclination with the negroes at the present time to abandon the 
country, to abandon the farms, and to live in town. They are gregarious 


decidedly, and fond of company, fond of show, and fond of excitement, 
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and everything that is met with in city life; and they love to live by their 
schemes and wits, without work, so they are induced to go to town where 
they can beg for a living, or have a little job of work now and then, or 
wait on white people. I am glad to see that the Doctor has attracted the 
attention of the Association to this channel, and I hope to hear further 


discussion on this subject. 


‘Dr. Herrick, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, this subject has at- 
tracted my attention somewhat. Last year I had the honor of reading 


- a paper before this Association, touching upon the relative vital forces of 


the two races. My study has corrected a preconceived error that I had 
formed, in company with others, particularly in the South, and that is in 
regard to the rapid increase of the colored race. I found that, if the census 
could be at all trusted, the increase of the colored population through- 
out the country, and particularly in the Southern States, was more rapid 
in 1870 and 1880 than it had been during any previous ten years in the 
history of our country. I studied as to the cause of mortality between the 
two races, and made some comparisons. I found that the mortality from 
most diseases was considerably greater among the colored population than 
among the white population. This was particularly the case in diseases 
of the lungs, and other acute diseases, pulmonary consumption, and dis- 
eases of the alimentary canal. Small-pox also produced greater havoc 
among the colored people than among the white, chiefly from the want 
of proper vaccination. Contrary to what I supposed, I found that the 


_ mortality from malarial diseases was nearly equal in the colored popula- 


tion to what it is among the whites. This, however, could be attributed 
not so much:to a predisposition to these diseases, as to the want of proper 


treatment, and neglect; their poverty and want of foresight not giving 


them an even chance with the white population for fair treatment. But, 
notwithstanding the high rate of mortality, the legitimate increase of the 
population was greater among the negroes than among the white popu- 
lation, even in the South., This can be accounted for only upon the sup- 
position that the birth-rate of the colored people in the South is greatly in 
excess of that of the white population of the South, which also is greater 
than that of the white population of the North. That is the only way to 
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account for it. The statistics are a little defective, and information in re- a | 
gard to the birth-rate can only be obtained from the decimal census; and 
the figures showing the death-rate can only be obtained for a few of the _ 


larger cities. But, using both sources of information, I came to the con- 
clusion that while the death-rate of the colored people of the South and 


throughout the country is greatly in excess of that of the whites, except- & 


ing from malarial fevers and delirium tremens, — which is quite uncom- 
mon among the colored people, — in spite of this great increase, while 
they increase faster in population than the whites, there are one or two 


classes of diseases in which there is a great excess of mortality among the — 
colored population in some of the Southern States. Death is three or 


four times as common among new-born children of the colored race as 
it is among white children, and in the extreme Southern States it is much 


more common than elsewhere, — more pieralens in New Orleans than i ine 


any other city in the country. 


Dr. Ryan, of Texas. — Mr. President, I shall say but little on the 


subject. My experience has agreed with Dr. Herrick’s. I certainly think 
that negro women are more productive than white women. There is 


one thing that a good deal has been said about, and a good deal has been 


written about, especially before the slaves were freed, and Dr. Thornton 


added something in regard to it in his paper, and that is as to the vitality 
of the mulatto race. I have studied that question and watched it a great 
deal, and I am compelled to believe that they are as prolific, and that 
they stand shocks as well as either race. Now, it takes several genera- 
tions for the blood to get mixed. ‘The first generation the subject has 
generally a very white skin, and after a few generations of mixed blood 
the skin is darker and the hair straighter. I saw last year a shock to a 
mulatto, —a case that would have killed most persons,— and he stood it 
well. It was a boy; his mother was three-fourths white, and his father 
half, and he was not twenty years old. He was running his horse on 
Sunday and was thrown against a tree, which produced an abscess of the 





liver. ‘Twelve weeks afterwards I opened it with care, letting out what 


I suppose were two gallons of pus. JI opened it between the navel and 
the end of the eighth rib, between the line coming from the superior 
spinous process to the rib. It would run about eight days, and he would 
spit carbolized water, which was put in there, and we measured some 
days a half gallon that he would spit up. We fed him on the most 


nutritious food we could get, and it finally ceased, and he is now well 7 


and hearty. I think there are few people who could stand that shock. 
I extracted the uterus of a mulatto woman last fall, and I think it was 
only eight or ten minutes until she had rallied, and her pulse was good 
and her temperature good. — In all the operations I have performed upon 
mulattoes they have stood it well, and I question that their vitality is any 


less than the other race; and, so far as my observation goes, they are as — 


prolific as the other races. 
The Secretary. — Mr. President, I have received the following com- 
munication from the Local Committee : — : 
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Moses T. RUNNELS, M.D.: 
~ Dear Sir, — The Belt Railroad and Stock-Yards Company extend a cordial 
invitation to the members of the Association to visit the Stock Yards, and take an 
excursion around the city on the Belt road at their convenience., A special train 
will be placed at their disposal, and will leave the Union Depot at such time as the 
Association may designate. 
Very truly yours, 


(Signed), E. A. Cooper, Supt. Belt Road. 


The Secretary. — Mr. President, I move the acceptance of this 
invitation in the usual form. 

The motion was agreed to. 
_ The Presipent. —I will say to the Association that the Executive 
Committee will probably arrange a time for this excursion, if time can be 
found, and it will be announced this evening. The Belt Railroad will 
place an excursion train of passenger cars at the disposal of the Associ- 
ation at any hour they may arrange. 

The SEcRETARY.— Mr. President, I am desired by the Executive 
Committee to announce that, owing to information of satisfactory charac- 


_ter received since the election, the following-named gentlemen have been 


transferred to active membership in this Association : — 


Dr. J. B. CasEBEER, Auburn, Ind. 
Pau Gist, Esq., Talladega, Ala. 


Mr. President, I am also directed by the Executive Committee to an- 
nounce the following names, as recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee for election, respectively as associate and active members of this 
Association. (See list of members elected.) 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. Presidenf, I move that the Secre- 


_ tary of this Association be instructed to cast the ballot of the Association 


for the election of the candidates, as recommended by the Executive 
Committee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SEcRETARY. — Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot which 
bears the names of the gentlemen who have been recommended respect- 
ively for active and associate membership, which I now cast for their 
election. | 

The PresipEntT. — The next paper, according to the arrangement of 
the Executive Committee, is the paper of Dr. James F. Hibbard of In- 
diana, which was withdrawn on account of his temporary absence at the 
time it was to have been read. The paper is entitled, ‘‘ Propositions 
concerning Vaccination.” 

Dr. Hibbard read his paper (see page 123), and in conclusion said : 
Now, Mr. President, I have a word to say in regard to the last of the 
propositions which I have submitted in this paper ; and that is, in regard 
to compulsory vaccination. There was an order passed by the State 


_ Board of Health about eleven months ago, very soon after its organization, 
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that all persons, or children within the first year of their existence, should oa 
be successfully vaccinated, and a certificate made of it ; that all persons liv- 
ing in the city should be successfully vaccinated ; that all persons coming 
into the city should be successfully vaccinated within a year ; and that after 
so many days, —thirty. days perhaps, —after the 1st of January I think it 
was, no one should be admitted to the public schools, or to the private, 
denominational, or sectarian schools in the State of Indiana, as pupil or 
teacher, unless such person had a certificate of successful vaccination, 
from a reputable physician. This was promulgated to the county health — 
officers and the county organizations, and by them to the people. Ihap- — 
pened to be health officer in Wayne County of this State, a county of forty- 
one thousand population, with between seventeen and eighteen thousand 
people in the corporate limits of the city of Richmond. We suppose — 
ourselves to be unusually cultivated, and fully alive to all the advantages 
of belonging to the highest civilization ; and it seemed, from the way the - 
people took hold of this proposition, so far as the school population was 
concerned, it might be carried out. I have no faith in anything that is 
compulsory in a general population in this State, or any other State ; but, 
as a health officer of the State, with the assistance of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, after consultation with the heads of other educa- — 
tional institutions, our college, and some of the denominational schools, 
and through the assistance of the Prosecuting Attorney of the county, I — 
undertook to get up a scheme which compelled every teacher and scholar 
to be vaccinated before they would be entitled to the rights of the school. 
I thought my scheme was so perfectly arranged that nobody could escape, 
and I began. ‘There was this provision in it, that it was not to be in 
active force until the 1st of July, and I began to instruct the people on 
the first day of March, through the enumerators of the school children, 
notifying the parent and guardian of every pupil, and every person of 
school age, in the county; and it was served by the enumerators upon 
every householder, parent, and guardian of a pupil. Then followed in- 
structions to the teachers, that, after the rst of July, whenever a pupil - 
came into the school—#in the first place, we cautioned the authorities 
that they were not to engage teachers without seeing their certificates of 
vaccination, and I prepared certificates and sent them to every teacher in ~ 
the county. Then the teachers were first to show them before they were _ 
employed, and then they were to demand them of the school children as 
they came into the school, —a certificate of the kin#l prescribed. It all 
seemed to be going on very well, until there was a meeting of the teachers 
in the western part of my county. I went over there by arrangement 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and I had a talk with 
them, and I thought they seemed to receive my communication witha _ 
little coldness. I had first talked with the School Board, and my propo- _ 
sition was generally approved of, with the intimation that there would 
be a little opposition in the south-east, and perhaps in the south-western — 
part of the county. After I had left them they adopted resolutions about ~ 
to this import, that while they really were very favorable to vaccination, 
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and that all the school population ought to be vaccinated, but that they 
objected to the teachers of the county being transformed to something in 


‘the nature of police officers, and forced to see that this order was exe- 


cuted. They were perfectly willing that the health authorities should 
require everybody to be vaccinated, and that no pupil should be admitted 
to the schools who had not been vaccinated ; but they did not want to be 
made executioners of the law, and they protested against it. 

The PresipentT. — Dr. Hibbard’s time has expired. 

Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move that Dr. Hib- 
bard’s time be extended. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. Hipparp. — Now, Mr. President, I had an interview with those 
teachers, and know what was the matter. They stated the question as I 
have stated it to you, —that it was no sentiment against vaccination, but 
that the teachers did not want to be made the agents to see that this was 
properly executed. Now, I knew very well from the circumstances sur- 
rounding the matter, and from information that I received, that the difh- 
culty was not originally with the teachers, but with the people themselves. 
While this preparation was going on, the people had taken a turn against 
compulsory vaccination; and up in one part of the county they had 
informed the public-school officers that, if they did not employ teachers 
who would repudiate compulsory vaccination, they would not send their 
children to school at all, but would get up private schools. And this 
excitement grew out of the fact that a poor, scrofulous child, whose 
parents belonged to a most excellent class of people, who are very clan- 
nish, and live together, but who are amongst the most excellent citizens 
we have in the State of Indiana, —this child came down into the country 
to its home, and, after a series of illnesses, finally died ; and it was believed 
that its death resulted from vaccination. It was certainly vaccination that 
began the series of evils that ended in death. Another time there was a 
child died in the south-west part of the county, that died of kidney dis- 


- ease; but it was asserted that it died from the results of vaccination, and 


then came up the storm. I offered to go there and make an explanation 


of bovine vaccination, and of how little danger there was in it; and I 


would have spent such time with them in their assemblies, or in their 
houses, as might be necessary ; but I was notified that if I went into this 
corner of the county I would be mobbed, —that such was the state of 
feeling there; and they are really good people there, too. Now, the 
upshot of it all was, that when the school board of the county came to- 


- gether, all of those who had the management of schools in the county 


and townships, — trustees and presidents of the school boards, etc. ; and 
at that time there were twelve school boards in the towns and cities of 
my county, — we talked it all over with the Superintendent, and, after a 
friendly conversation, I asked them what their convictions were as to the 
propriety of carrying out this order; and every one said that it would not 
only be impracticable, but they believed it would make such a disturb- 
ance in the county that no one could stand it; and it had to be aban- 
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doned ; and I then published an official notice that no further effort would 
be made towards compulsory vaccination of the school-children of Wayne 





County for the present. And whenever you come to put this plan of ~ 


compulsory vaccination into execution, so that it will be really complete, 
you will meet with this very same difficulty. So far as you talk gener- 
ally, and say this thing shall be done, and then let the people do just as 


they please, and no more, you will have no trouble. But when you come 


to make it certain, and definite, and complete, you will find just such an 
opposition to it, and just such a feeling of indignation among the people, 
and it will have to be abandoned wherever it is undertaken. 

The PresipentT. — If there is no discussion on Dr. Hibbard’s paper, 
we will now hear the paper by A. W. Cantwell, of Iowa, entitled ‘« An 
Epidemic of Small-pox by Direct Importation from Germany.” This 


paper is taken up a little out of its order, because the Doctor is obliged | 


to go home, —the court having aclaim upon him. Upon the conclusion 
of this paper the discussion upon the subject of vaccination will be 
resumed. 

Dr. Cantwell read his paper. . (See page 107.) 

The PRESIDENT. — Before the discussion is commenced, the Secretary 
will read, by title, a paper which bears upon this subject. 

The SECRETARY. — Mr. President, I have in my hand a paper by Dr. 


J. N. Detwiller, entitled ‘‘ Small-pox in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and 


Vicinity, in 1881 and 1882.” (See page 111.) 
The PresipentT. — The subject of vaccination is now before the Asso- 
ciation for discussion, as is also the paper of Dr. Cantwell. 


DISCUSSION. 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I only rise to. call at- 


tention to two or three matters upon which two or three others, as well 
as myself, may need information. I beg first to call attention to two or 
three points made in the paper read yesterday by Dr. Abbott, that seem 
to me to be of especial importance, and should be impressed on the minds 
of medical men and of sanitarians, if they are correct, as I believe the 
most of them are. I notice that he gives as the very extreme limit 


~ within which quills retain their virtue, as three weeks, and seemed in his 


paper, even to restrict it to two weeks. I find also that according to the 
testimony given by him, —and Iam inclined to think it is the opinion of 
others with whom I have talked, —if the crust is, as he states, always made 
up of extraneous matter, containing dust and even matter from the stable, 
etc., that the profession of the country ought to come to the conclusion 
that, as a rule, the crust should never be used. I think there is a very great 
distinction between the crust, found in connection with bovine vac- 
cination, and that derived from the child. And if a disease like anthrax, 
or anything of that kind, prevails among the cattle we use, there is far greater 
danger in the use of crusts than in the use of lymph upon the quill. 
Therefore, I say, if I rightly understood his view, and the views of three 
or four others who are authority in this matter, crusts should never be 
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used. “You remember that he cited cases of illness from the use of crusts, 
direct and well authenticated. Then also the same applies to glass tubes. 
There were.also two or three other points raised; one as to the quantity 
that can be derived from a single animal. You remember that Dr. Cant- 
well stated that four thousand points were not excessive to be derived 
from a single animal. The fact noticed by him that there is often a delay 


of one or two days in the perfection of the induction, and that also it is 


somewhat longer in its course, is an important consideration in a family 
in which small-pox already exists; and the question will frequently arise 
whether human lymph, because of its greater rapidity, should not be 
used. ‘The matter of disease showing itself from the use of bovine virus 
is in three directions. I think we have long recognized a form of eruption, 
which has generally been called herpes, or herpetic, from the use of 
animal lymph, but I never knew it to be attended with any serious evil. 


And there is the strawberry blossom, or exudation ; if any one knows how 


to account for it he knows what Dr. Taylor don’t know, and I think we 
will all be glad to hear from him. I have vaccinated myself a great many 


' times, and I used bovine lymph, and got that result, to my great dis- 


comfort, for it continued sore for two or three weeks. I think this is a 
matter upon which we can all be profited by discussion, and I want to 
present these points as matters of thought, which are open to discussion : 
First — There is such a thing as protective Jenner vaccination which has 
not deteriorated. Secoxd — There is such a thing as protective bovine 


vaccination which has not degenerated. Zzrd— There is such a thing 


as protective vaccine, which can be derived, if needed, from small-pox | 
passed through the cow. ourth—From some one or all of these lymph 
can be procured, if necessary, as a protective against small-pox. /7fth — 


‘Resort to the third is unnecessary at present. Szxth— Since this is the 


case, we must not allow the incidents of vaccination to embarrass or 
demoralize our well-founded confidence in vaccination as a specific pre- 
ventive of small-pox. Sevexth— The great work of sanitarians and of 


the medical profession is to protect themselves and the people from all 
the incidents and accidents that may peril our power of protection by 


vaccine lymph, of which the following are the most prominent: A, Vac- 


cine produced by improper methods, or gathered by unskilful operators. 


B, Vaccination performed by unskilled manipulators. C, Vaccine used 


in a state imperfect by reason of age, by reason of the admixture of 


foreign matter, or by reason of the conditions of the individual or the 
animal from which it was procured. J, Vaccination on persons at the 
time in an improper condition, or during a period of special epidemic 
conditions. It is possible so far to eliminate all these incidents, so as to 
make vaccination an indispensible and well-nigh universal protection from 
small-pox. 

Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, I fully agree with the 
remarks of the last speaker, except on one subject, and that is as to 
the third source of vaccine, —the vaccine obtained, if I understood the 


gentleman correctly, by introducing of human small-pox into the cow, or 
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into the bovine species, and reintroducing that into the human system asa_ 
‘specific against small-pox, as vaccine. I would like to know if I under- 


stood the gentleman rightly ; I would like to be sure. 





Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, that is whatI said. I~ 


did not move that as a resolution; I merely put it in my remarks asa 


suggestion. I propose to discuss the matter at another place. I me rely 


threw that out as a proposition for discussion here. 

Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, that I must certainly 
protest against, as the very best argument that could be brought to bear 
to make everybody refuse vaccination. After reading, lately, the pro- 
ceedings of the Anti-vaccination Meeting held in Europe, I am prepared 
to say that that was the strongest argument used, — that cow-pox, or vac- 
cine, has been itself the means of perpetuating small-pox; that by the 
repeated vaccination and inoculation of the bovine species we are per- 
petuating small-pox. Of course that is an exaggeration; but if we go to 
work and put into their heads the idea of our putting genuine small-pox 
into the cow, and then extracting from the pustule something that we 
claim to be protection against small-pox, the weapon will be so terrible 
that no law will sacreeaa in compelling men to accept vaccination. We 
might as well go back at once to the question of inoculation. 


Dr. Hits, of lowa. — Mr. President, I do not get up for the purpose — 


of discussing the question of vaccination. That was discussed yesterday 
by myself, when I said all that I care to say about it. But I wish to re- 


fer to the paper read by Dr. Hibbard. Is the discussion of that paper in — 


order, or are we simply discussing the question of vaccination? 

The PresipEnt. — We are discussing the general subject of vaccina- 
tion and small-pox in a large way. Any remarks upon Dr. Hibbard’s 
paper are in order. 

Dr. Hixuis, of Iowa. — Mr. President, I simply want to dissent, and, 
as a member of this Association, put myself upon the record as in op- 
position to the opinions and views announced in Dr. Hibbard’s paper, in 
regard to public vaccination. I understood the Doctor, if I heard him 
rightly, and I think I did, to say that he did not believe in public vacci- 


nation, and that he thought it was impractical, and it could never be en- i 


forced in this community, in this State or in any other. Now, I happen’ 


to know that it has been enforced in my community without any trouble. 


I apprehend that one reason why the Doctor failed in enforcing it in his — 


county — and Iam sorry that the Doctor is not present to hear my re- 
marks, for I always dislike to discuss a paper in the absence of the author 
— TI apprehend that one of the difficulties and one reason why Dr. Hib- 
bard failed to enforce public vaccination in his county was that he gave 
the people too much time to think about the matter, and discuss it, and 
work up opposition to it. He himself says that when the time arrived 


he met with opposition worked up after the announcement, — that is the — 


substance of his remarks, —and he was threatened with being mobbed, 
and he backed down; which was very unfortunate. There is where the 


? 


Doctor made his mistake. Now, sir, in my town, as I said yesterday, we | 
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have had public vaccination during my residence in that city, and under 


_ my jurisdiction as health officer, twice. Twice we have publicly vac- 


_ cinated our city. We did it, however, without talking about it. We 


did not ask the public for their consent to issue an order for the enforce- 
ment of public vaccination. The first step was to issue an order closing 
the public schools and the Medical College. The second time I refer to 
was, in the main, simply a repetition of what we did the first time. The 
public schools were closed by order of the Board of Health, over which 
I had the honor of presiding; and we issued an order closing all places 
of public amusement, not only the opera-houses and theatres, but the 
churches ; and next was an order for public vaccination. The machinery 
having been provided and the city districted quietly by the Board, and 
the physicians appointed for the purpose, the announcement. was 
made in the paper that on a certain day — a very short timé ahead — the 
matter would be proceeded with. It was proceeded with, without any 
opposition, and with but one or two arrests and fines, which were after- 


_ wards remitted because the parties afterwards consented to vaccination. 


There was no furor gotten up about it. There was no opposition, no 
threats of mobbing, or mob violence. Now, I apprehend again that one 
of the difficulties in regard to the enforcement of public vaccination lies 
in the conditions under which it is to be enforced. My meaning is this: 
for instance, that if there is a small-pox scare, and small-pox is in your 
midst, there will not be much trouble about the enforcement of public 
vaccination. But if you attempt to do it when there is no small-pox, and 
when there is no apparent necessity for the enforcement of public vacci- 
nation, you would have difficulty. I do not know how it was in the 


- Doctor’s county. It is quite likely they had some scare in Richmond. 


It is on the great public thoroughfare between the East and the West, — I 
happen to know something about it; I used t6 have the pleasure of re- 
siding in this city, some years ago. I think Dr. Hibbard made a mis- 
take in his way of managing the case. We closed up the schools and 
enforced vaccination without any trouble. We closed up those schools 
until such time as the Board of Health would issue an order consenting 
to their being reopened. In the meantime we had a conference with our 


‘Board of Education, and we governed the whole matter. ‘The schools 


were not opened until we told them to go ahead. At-the same time we 
instructed the superintendent of our schools to instruct his principals, 
and they their assistants, to permit no scholar, no child, and no teacher, 
to enter those buildings for the purpose of carrying on their avocations 
until they produced certificates, not of ‘* successful vaccination,” but of 
*¢ proper vaccination.” There is another mistake that I think Dr. Hib- 
bard made, that is, in issuing the order for ‘‘ successful vaccination.” 


How can you tell? We issued our order for vaccination and revacci- 


nation in all cases where it was apparent to the vaccinators that it was 


necessary, or ought to be done, and we entrusted that duty to men of 


judgment and position. Our certificates then certified that the person 
holding the certificate — superintendent, or a teacher, or a principal—had 
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cinated; and that met the whole case, and we had no trouble at all. I 


am sorry that a gentleman of intelligence, — with all due deference to — 


Dr. Hibbard, — living in that highly enlightened and accomplished com- 
munity that he referred to, educated up to the highest standard of polite 
literature and the classics, and all branches of knowledge, and the liberal 
arts, should write such a paper and read it in this Public Health Associ- 
ation, for the reason that these papers find their way to the public, and 
the public read and are impressed with them; and it is but a step, in my 
humble opinion, in the direction of educating the public to opposition 
to the very measure that we want to enforce, to read such a paper here. 
Dr. D. H. Becxwirn, of Ohio. — Mr. President, I think I can reply 
for Dr. Hibbard. I regret that a man’s paper should be criticised so 
severely in his absence. I know that Dr. Hibbard has lived in a more 
intelligent community than the Doctor who has just spoken. Now, in 
regard to Dr. Hibbard’s paper, his remarks seem to me to be very appli- 
cable to the question under discussion. If my friend here in front could 
say to those children that he guaranteed to use successful, reliable, and 
pure vaccine virus, he would be justified in proceeding with his com- 
pulsory law. Unless he can do that, according to law he would not be 
justifiable, because the law must guarantee protection to every one before 
it can be enforced; and I say that at the present stage of vaccine virus, 
while we have some that is reliable and some that is unreliable scattered 
over the country, that it cannot be done. Another point in regard to the 
compulsory law; perhaps some of you are familiar with the cases just 
brought to light in Chicago, where two small children, who had been 
vaccinated successfully two years ago in Iowa, who had good pits on their 
arms, were, according to the laws of Chicago, compelled to submit to re- 
vaccination, or to bring certificates of vaccination from their physician to 
Dr. Hall. The children were perfectly healthy before ; and, in pursuance 
of this order, submitted to re-vaccination, and were then laid up for five 
weeks. The result is, that suit has been brought against the city and 
Dr. Hall for $5,000. Now, Dr. Hibbard is too careful a man to do any- 


thing that would do harm in a community, and I think his paper is a good 


one. In Chicago, a Dr. Chamberlain vaccinated, on January oth, two 
children of German parentage; they were of healthy parentage, and 
healthy children. The boy had a spurious pustule, and in a few days 
high fever; but no genuine pustule developed itself. The girl com- 
menced coughing in a week or ten days, and in six weeks after vaccina- 
tion she commenced losing health; the temperature of her body went 
up to 103 or 104, and within nine or ten weeks after vaccination she died 
of consumption; and her lungs, or a portion of them, were forwarded to 
me, and they were completely studded with biliary tuberculosis. That 
is one case that don’t prove anything; but the people were fully satisfied 
that the death was produced by vaccination. 

Dr. GrirFin, of Wisconsin. — Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by Dr. Hunt, with regard to the raspberry. exudation, 
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or the growth on the arm, I would give it as my opinion, although I 


never saw a case of that kind, — but I have had quite a number of them 


reported to me during the past winter, — my judgment in this matter is, 


that it is the result of fluid or lymph used from an improperly developed 
vesicle upon an animal. Like produces like, and I infer that in this case 


that result followed; I know of no other explanation. Some local septic 


action is set up, to which there is a proliferation of abnormal tissue, which 
continues for some time. In regard to the appearance of the vesicle fol- 
lowing the use of bovine virus it is a common manifestation, and it is a 
harmless thing, never attended with any inconvenience or trouble, except 
that it alarms the friends, or the family, or the mother, who do not know 
the exact meaning of it; but it always passes away in a few days, and I 


_ have never known any bad results to follow. With regard to the variola- 
tion of the cow, I have this to say, that I have no anxiety, no fear that 


that process will be introduced as a method by which vaccine virus will 
be gathered. I have this further to say, that I have been surprised at the 
ignorance which prevails among medical men, in the community gener- 
ally, with regard to the source of the lymph which is used in propagating 
animal vaccine. ‘There seems to be quite a general belief that we use 
pus from the small-pox to propagate in the animal the product which we 
furnish to the public. It amuses me, and surprises me, that so many 


- medical gentlemen still hold to that idea. Only this last week I received 


a letter from a gentleman in Illinois, who reported to me that he had just 
completed the writing of a work on small-pox; that the completion of 
that work awaited my answers to fifteen questions, which he propounded 
tome. All those questions were questions relating to the Variolation of 
the cow ; and the reading of the note containing them led me to believe, 
confidently, that the poor man had been laboring through the great work 
of writing this book on small-pox while he was under the impression that 
the men who are propagating animal vaccine were using pus from the 
sores of small-pox patients. I had the pleasure of referring him to a 
quantity of literature upon that subject, which I am sure will occupy him 
some six months, if he is faithful in reading it, before he completes his 
work. Now, with relation to the variolation of the cow, I.want to say 


- to my brother Hunt, and I want to advise him, first, if he is writing an 


——_ 
i 


——- So 


article on the subject of the variolation of the cow, that we shall read it 
with profound interest; secondly, if he writes such an article, I beg of 
him to furnish it to us, and the profession, and the public through the 
medical profession, and I beg of him not to introduce it into a State 
report under the authorities of State Boards of Health; it will, I fear, 
mislead, misguide, and do damage. A great many men have embarked 
in this enterprise of variolating cows.. Probably no man has ever given 
it the attention that Robert Seeley gave to it in the years 1837 and 1838; 
and an article from his pen, —a report from him to the Privy Council, — 
published in the Brztish Medical Journal of 1838, is well worth the peru- 
sal of any man who wants to study up on this subject. In that paper the 
Doctor states that he performed experiments on some three hundred and 
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fifty heifers, or young cows; that, the difficulty of commanding success — 


by this method was so great, out of the whole number of three hun- 


dred and fifty, he succeeded in producing satisfactory results in only 


thirty-five, or thirty-seven, —I have forgotten which. ‘The best of these 
results he continued through the series of heifers, and, to his mind, he 
thought he produced a lymph which was satisfactory, which demon- 
strated to his mind the possible relations between the small-pox in the 
human subject and the cow-pox, or vaccinia, in the cow. But if that 
product was utilized for public service to any extent we are not informed ; 
the inference is that it was not. Dr. Ceeley was, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful man in these experiments of any man who has embarked in it; 
and a great many men have embarked in it in Europe and this country. 
Most of them have come to grief; and, instead of scattering a supply of 
reliable and protective lymph, they have scattered small-pox, and brought 


fire and distress upon themselves and their friends. Considering the em- 


barrassments attending these experiments, the difficulty of variolating the 


cow, and considering the risks attending it, I think we have no reason to — 


fear that this will be the source of the supply; not, at any rate, until we 
have much more light in this direction. 

Dr. Wicut. — Mr. President, some months ago I had occasion in 
making a partial study of the subject to refer to the experiments of 
Ceeley, in England, in connection with Badcock; but I need not repeat 
the statistics given here by Dr. Griffin. He states accurately, if I re- 
_ member rightly, the number of cows vaccinated, and the small number 
of successes and partial successes obtained. But on another point I think 
Dr. Griffin is mistaken. JI remember that John Simon — and there is no 


better authority in the world than John Simon — stated in one of his re- 
ports for 1853, if I remember rightly, that to his knowledge about forty © 


thousand had been vaccinated by Ceeley and Badcock’s vaccine, which 
was recorded by Simon and others as a new and valuable source of vac- 
cine matter, which is a very important fact. I have no doubt, from the 
study of the subject that I have made, that it is possible, but it is ex- 
tremely difficult, to convey human small-pox to the cow, and obtain valu- 





able vaccine lymph in return from the cow. Iam not ignorant of the - 


experiments that were made on the continent. There was a Commission 
appointed by the French Government to carry on these experiments for 
a long time at Lyons, and some of the most skilled medical men were in 
that Commission, and they gave up the subject as not successful, and pro- 
nounced against its possibility. There was a large Commission in Italy 
that shared the same fate. And there was also a Commission in Belgium, 
in which Commission was the celebrated Dr. Warlomont, perhaps our 
highest authority upon the matter of vaccination in our books, and that 


also failed. ‘There was an instance in the Lyons experiment of recon-— 


veying small-pox from the animal vaccine to the human subject. I can- 
not give you the points here in a ten minutes’ speech, and this is not the 
place to give them; the place is in the medical journals. That is the 
place to ventilate this question, instead of in the State reports. If I re- 
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member rightly, it has been demonstrated that the original small-pox 
_ matter reconveyed from the animal to the human subject does produce an 


inoculation of small-pox, but there is no vaccinia as the result of the in- 
oculation of the animal; but the original matter was reconveyed from the 


‘animal to the human subject. Now, I am firmly of the opinion, from the 


analogy of the case, that real vaccinia is analogous to, and identical with, 
if you please, small-pox. This disease, carried from the human subject 
to the cow, is transformed in certain of its properties, but not in others. 
It is no longer contagious or infectious by contact, but only by inocula- 
tion, after it has passed through the lower animal. We have an analogy 


in certain other diseases conveyed from the human subject to the animal, 
- which are not infectious after transmission, but only inoculative. I think 


it is the same with vaccinia in its relation to variola. Now, unless there 
is some essential bottom identity between the vaccinia disease and the 
small-pox, why, in the name of science, should the vaccinia disease be 
preventive of small-pox? We have no such thing in the whole series 
of zymotic diseases’ that we have been scientifically studying as the 
substitution of one zymotic disease for another. You cannot prevent 
measles by scarlatina, nor small-pox by scarlatina. You cannot prevent 
one of these diseases by another. If there is any real foundation for the 


- belief, — and it seems to me nothing has been more clearly and fully 


demonstrated than the fact that vaccination does prevent small-pox, — if 
there is any real prevention, and I repeat that I know there is, it is from 


the bottom identity of the two diseases. My friend from New Orleans, so 
_ earnestand zealous inall things, showing commendable spirit to those around 


him, told us of some man who proposed to attenuate this small-pox virus 
by milk, and in that way producing vaccine. That experiment was per- 
formed in Germany long ago. After the small-pox virus was attenuated 
in milk, then a person was vaccinated, and then this small-pox matter 
from that person was again attenuated, and the attenuation was continued 
to the tenth degree, when they obtained a virus that would produce a 
seemingly genuine vesicle. This is all of scientific record in one of the 
highest authorities of Germany. Now, I want, while Iam on my feet, 
to submit one other point in regard to public vaccination, which is in my 
mind, and that is this: just in so far as the State has authority, and ex- 
ercises the authority in its police powers, and compels vaccination, just 
in so far is the authority of the State bound in honor and justice and 
right to say that the matter used in that enforced vaccination is abso- 
lutely reliable. It should leave nothing to chance whatsoever ; and I am 
sorry in looking out in the past year of small-pox epidemic, I am sorry 


_to see that American men have engaged in the production of vaccine 


virus without the proper qualifications, merely as a mercantile specula- 
tion, subjeet to all the temptations of commerce, and in that way make 
themselves in fact, if not in law, real criminals before the public. I think 
the State should look after it. I think no man should be allowed to sell 


vaccine matter, or produce it for the public, without the supervision of 


the State. The State undertakes to regulate the places where beer, 
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whiskey, and other intoxicating drinks are sold, but infinitely less 
dangerous to the public is the drinking-place than the place where they 
make spurious vaccine. They will convey some kind of deleterious dis- 


a 


ve 
ax 
7 

3 


ease instead of vaccinia. I know my friend Dr. Griffin, —I know there 


is not a more conscientious man standing in shoe-leather on this earth 
than Dr. Griffin,—and he has made good vaccine virus, and in that way is 
a benefactor to the public. I have used it exclusively in his own State in 
the sanitary administration of the largest city, and I found, in a pretty ex- 
tensive practice, that ninety per cent. of his points produced real vaccine 
pustules on the arms of children not previously vaccinated. 

The PrEsIDENT. — Dr. Wight’s time is up. 

Dr. Foster, of Georgia. — Mr. President, I move that Dr. Wight’s 
time be extended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Wicut. — Mr. President, last winter, in Detroit, I endeavored to 
get vaccine points from Dr. Griffin, and could not, as his orders were then 


too heavy, and his promises were too many. I experimented, and re- 


ceived vaccine points from one or two establishments, and because they 
were not successful I do not care to announce the names of those pro- 
ducers here. At length, after repeated failures, I wrote to Dr. Martin, 
of Massachusetts, and now, for eight or ten months, I have been receiving 
daily from him vaccine points, and they work in my hands just as well as 
Dr. Griffin’s did. I have had no bad results. Last winter I vaccinated 
over three thousand persons, who came to my office for vaccination, with 
not one bad result. Another point, and then I have done. There has 
something been said about enforcing public vaccination. We have, in 
the city of Detroit, enforced public vaccination to this extent, that no 
child can attend the public school that has not been vaccinated properly. 
There has been no trouble about it, and the people there conform to the 
regulation, which is enforced fully by the School Board in connection with 
the Board of Health. There has been no trouble whatever. I think the 
city of Detroit, enlightened as it is, — having received long instruction, 
before I went there, from its State Board of Health, which is one of the 
best in the country,—TI think, as well instructed as the people are in 
the city of Detroit, if we undertook by law to compel everybody to be 
vaccinated, we should have opposition. 

Dr. Hiuuis, of Iowa. — And failure. 

Dr. Wicut. — And I suppose, Mr. President, we would have failure 
in many instances. I do not think, although I maintained the position 
once in the Board, and I wrote out an order in favor of enforced public 
vaccination, I/do not think the time is quite ripe for it yet. We must 
teach the people, and I am afraid, in the present state and temper of pub- 
lic feeling and public enlightenment on the subject, if we were to enforce 
public vaccination everywhere, we should then organize into a dangerous 
opposition the opponents of vaccination. We had better leave them 


scattered and work on by persuasion as much as we can, crowding every — 


inch of ground that we have, and crowding a little further. We had 


a 
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better work on, and in this direction, for some time yet, than to under- 
take such a law as compelling public vaccination. I think all the people 
ought to be vaccinated. I know vaccination is a good thing. I know 
there is a pest-house in the city of Detroit, where the inmates had no pro- 
tection but vaccination, and there was not one single instance of the dis- 
ease; and I would defy all the anti-vaccinators on God’s earth to put 
eleven persons not vaccinated in a pest-house, in the midst of thousands 
dying of the disease, and have them come out unscathed. I will put that 
fact against all the anti-vaccination statistics that have been or will ever 
be compiled. 

Dr. Barttey, of Kentucky. — Mr. President, in regard to compulsory 
vaccination I am inclined to think that, as sanitarians, it is our work 
to be educational in regard to the small-pox, as well as all other dis- 
eases. It is for the people’s interest to be protected; so, as soon as we 
teach them thoroughly that they can be safely vaccinated, they will sub- 
mit to it. There is something in the atmosphere of our republican 
government that creates a resistance whenever you come and tell a man 
he must do this or that; and, consequently, I think we should rely on 


moral suasion, and begin education. Secondly, in regard to whether we. 


should use human or bovine virus. I think circumstances will largely 


_ determine this. It is scarcely possible where large numbers are to be 


vaccinated, and that almost immediately, at the breaking out of an epi- 
demic, or on the apprehension of one, to get a sufficient amount of 
humanized virus to accomplish this. Then it can be done better with 
bovine virus, as stated already by another gentleman this evening. I think 
where a patient, or a well person, has been exposed to the disease. it is 
safer to use humanized virus, because, in my hands at least, there is a 


period of incubation that attends the use of bovine virus when the patient 


is not protected; and during that period small-pox may develop itself, 
and bovine virus would not be able to protect for want of time. Third, 
in regard to the transmission of diseases by means of vaccination. I have 
not very much apprehension in regard to the transmission of syphilis, 
and other diseases, by the use of humanized virus; and yet it is claimed 
that diseases may be transmitted in this way, from both humanized and 


-bovine virus. I beg leave to call your attention to one or two cases, and 
_ I beg of you not to hold me responsible for the truth of the first two, as I 


cannot furnish the papers, although they are on record. It seems that 
not only diseases may be transmitted, but other characteristics, by means 


- of inoculation, or vaccination. It is said that a man threatened with 


death from anemia received blood from a ram, or sheep, and the char- 
acteristic transmitted was that before morning he had butted the head- 
board off his bed. The other one is, that under similar circumstances 
the patient found difficulty in obtaining blood to save his life, and a 
brawny Irishman bared his arm to the elbow, and generously furnished 
the life-sustaining fluid. This man was of a race that is now almost 
extinct, so well known to us in days gone by, —he was what was called 
an ‘* Old Line Whig”; but after receiving this transfusion of blood it is 
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said that ever afterwards he spoke with an Irish brogue, and voted the 
Democratic ticket. The third, I am willing to be held responsible for, 


as indicating, perhaps, the possibility of transmission by bovine virus, as — 
I vaccinated the boy myself, —I think, from a point received from Dr. © 


_ Griffin’s farm, —and after his vaccination his friends and acquaintances 
testified that he hooked everything that he could get his hands on. 
Dr. Raymonp, of New York. — Mr. President, I imagine that one 
difficulty which has met public vaccinators has been largely due to the 
fact that vaccination is spasmodic. I, as a member of this Association, 
would like to enter my protest against what I may denominate as spas- 
modic vaccination. Boards and public health officers are prone to wait 
until there is 4n alarm before they enter upon vaccination. The difficul- 
ties are these: in the first place, vaccinators are not known. You can 
readily imagine what would occur if a perfect stranger should present 
himself at your door, and state that he had come — even from the Board 
of Health— for the purpose of vaccinating you and your family; it is 
not likely that you would receive him with open arms. Now, sir, it is 
the experience in the large cities, where vaccinators are kept constantly 
on duty, that this difficulty is largely done away with. In my own city 
the vaccinator is known as familiarly as the alderman in his ward, and 
when he presents himself at a tenement-house he is received with as 
much confidence as any old friend of the family would be. When this 
system was first put into effect it was found, of course, difficult in going 
through a neighborhood where up to that time very few people had been 
vaccinated, and the public vaccinator found many who were not willing 
to permit their children to be vaccinated; but after the vaccinator would 
succeed in a single instance, in a large tenement-house, the other mothers 
would say, ‘‘ We'll see how this takes”; and, if successful, when the 
vaccinator came around the following week he had no trouble in vacci- 
nating every child in the house. In the city of Brooklyn to-day we 
have a constant system of vaccination, whether there is small-pox, or 
whether there is no small-pox. During the years when the city was 
entirely free from small-pox our vaccinators were constantly going 
around just the same as when small-pox was in our midst, and it is in 
this way only that our public health officers will be enabled to overcome 
the objections that the people have against vaccination; they would 


object to anything else, I don’t care whether it be vaccination, or what it 


is, if you undertake to enforce it upon them in that way. They will not 
receive the vaccinator with open arms, and certainly not when he comes 
to vaccinate a child, and subject that child to all the dangers which com- 
mon people think attaches to vaccination. I believe this subject of com- 
pulsory vaccination would never come up if the county health officers 
insisted upon a regularly organized corps of vaccinators to go from one 


house to another, irrespective of whether small-pox was present or — 


absent. I was much struck with one paper read by the gentleman from 
Iowa, giving, as it did, local experience. We have, I think, been too 
much in the habit of quoting foreign authorities whenever we desire to 
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give weight to our arguments. We are apt to quote Seaton, or Simon, 
or some one who is out of our local jurisdiction. Now, there are very few 
people in our towns and cities who know these men. They possibly 


‘have heard of them, or more probably not, and it carries little or no 


weight. But when, a man can come to the people of this locality and 
say, ‘‘ Here is the experience we have had ourselves,” that is the kind 
of an argument which I think will convince. I doubt not that in the 
town or city referred to in this paper the health authorities will have 
little or no difficulty in quieting any anti-vaccination excitement by local 
experience. In order to accomplish this object I commenced a year or 
more ago a system which is now kept in force in our city, and it is briefly 
this: every case of small-pox that occurs is visited by an inspector, — 
visited by an expert. He is instructed to make a thorough examination 
of the case in reference to vaccination marks, and the previous history of 
the patient, and report to his superiors every case of small-pox that has 
occurred in our city ; and in this way we have a voucher, so to speak; we 
have a statement giving all these facts, and they have been of immense 
value in our public health service. Whenever we accumulate a number, 
fifty or a hundred, they are analyzed, and a summary is published; and 
when the people see, as they have seen from those records, that in the 
city of Brooklyn during the times of epidemic those who have been 


_ vaccinated rarely ever die, if they do contract the disease ; whereas those 


who have never been vaccinated contract the disease and die in large 
numbers, —this local experience, I say, is very much more powerful 
than any quotation we might be able to make from foreign authorities. 
And I believe if the members of this Association, who are engaged in 
public health work, would keep records of this kind, we would not have 
one-half the opposition we now have on this subject of vaccination. On 
the subject of compulsory vaccination our experience in Brooklyn has been 
very similar to that of Dr. Wight. Of the school population I think there 
are more than ninety thousand. We have in addition to the State law, 
which prohibits any child from attending the public school that has not 
been vaccinated, a regulation of the Board of Education to the same effect. 
We are constantly, as health officers, sending from the schools children 
who have been admitted without the proper vaccination mark, for, unfor- 
tunately, the principal of the school is the judge, and he not being a 
medical man you can readily understand that children will find their 
way into the schools who have not the proper marks. But, by our con- 
stant supervision of the schools, we are enabled to accomplish a great 
deal. For instance, a short time ago one of our inspectors found a family 
of five German children unvaccinated; one of them attended the public 
school. The mother refused to have the child vaccinated. When the 
inspector came around and saw him he told the principal that the child 
must go home. ‘The parent came the next morning, and wanted to know 
why the child was sent home; and rather than keep the child from school 
the mother allowed him to be vaccinated. It was successful. Then we 
vaccinated the other four without any difficulty. In this way, by con- 
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stantly following this thing up from point to point, it seems to me there 
never would be any necessity for compulsory vaccination, because Ks 
never would be any subjects for compulsory vaccination. 

Dr. SamuEL W. Axssortt, of Massachusetts. —Mr. President, thea 
are one or two points that I would like to speak of. I was pleased with 
Dr. Griffin’s remarks, because they corroborate many things that I speak 
of in my paper. One thing, particularly, I wish to impress upon the 
Association, that I think it is necessary to do in order to insure perfect 
success, and that is the abandonment of all forms of virus which are not 


taken just at the proper maturity of the vesicle. The crust is taken ~ 


several days afterwards, and of course there is liability during those sev- 
eral days of its being further contaminated with outside matter; and I 
think that almost all instances of injury may be traced to some source 
of this sort. Another point is that of spontaneous cow-pox. I know 
such cases are more frequent than has been admitted. Physicians 
are not in the habit of seeing cattle very much, particularly those 
who practise in cities, and those who practise vaccination. I have seen 


cattle in their usual condition, and the manner in which they are taken 


care of upon farms in the country. Some years ago I advertised in those 
journals, where I thought this matter would meet the eyes of the men I 
wished to see it, for cases of spontaneous cow-pox. I advertised in the 
farm journals in New England, requesting any farmers to notify me on 
the occurrence of cases of cow-pox among their cattle. I soon had 
notice from three separate counties in my own State of such cases, and I 
went and inspected those cases, and they certainly were cases of spon- 
taneous cow-pox. In the first place, they had the appearance which is 
described by the later writers upon the subject; and, again, those cases 


were contagious, decidedly so. They were contagious in this way: the © 


milkers of the cows communicated cases of cow-pox from one to another 
by their own hands. In instances where care was taken, in milking the 
herds, to milk those cows that were affected in that way last, the other 
animals escaped. Another point which goes to show that they were 
cases of cow-pox is this,-—it is a matter of experiment with myself: I 
have seen cases of what are called spurious cow-pox,and I have no doubt 
they were not contagious and not communicable. But in almost every 
instance of this sort, where there was a case of this kind, I vaccinated 
those cows, not for the purpose of obtaining virus, for I never obtained 
virus from any such cow, because in every case I failed to get the 
vaccination to take,—I think it is very clearly evident that they were 
affected with cow-pox. And in regard to one or two instances I asked 
the owners of the cattle if there had been any cases of cow-pox in their 
herds, and they pointed out cows that they knew had had the disease two 
or three years before, and the traces of it had disappeared with the excep- 
tion of small scars. I vaccinated those cows, and in no case did I get a 
single successful result. Mr. President, those are the reasons why I think 
that cases of spontaneous cow-pox are not of uncommon occurrence. It 
is a most difficult thing to communicate from such cases genuine bovine 
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disease to other cattle. I have tried to do it in many cases, and failed; 


I admit that. 


Dr. Herrick, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
gentleman who has last spoken whether he has ever known a case of so- 
called spontaneous vaccinia except among milch cows, and while they 
were being milked? — that is to say, while they were giving milk; and 
whether it is not presumable that they have the disease communicated to 
them, in the process of milking, through the hands of the milkers? 

_ Dr. Assorr.— Mr. President, that is exactly the fact. I never saw a 
case except in what is called a milch cow. 

Dr. Herrick. — Mr. President, I do not think I ever heard of a case 
that was not that of a milch cow. Now, I would like to ask whether it is 
not presumable that milch cows first get the disease from human beings ; 
in other words, whether the disease did not originate among cows in this 
way, from the persons milking them? 

Dr. Assott. — Mr. President, the Doctor’s point is very well taken. 
I can give you another instance that tends somewhat in this direction. 


In 1872, when I was attending a case of small-pox, — having at the time 


begun to take some interest in this matter. At that time I had a cow 
which I purchased for the purpose of vaccination, believing that it would 
be best to keep the animal until she calved; she was at that time about 
three months from the time of calving. In the month of January I pur- 
chased the cow. In February Ii was attending a case of small-pox. I 
had at that time an old overcoat which I wore while attending upon the 


_ small-pox cases, and which I used to leave in my stable, — this was a stable 


that had nothing to do with the general purposes of vaccination; but I 


‘kept the cow in that stable, and the coat usually hung up in there upon 


a nail. Some time afterwards — within two or three weeks after that 
time — that cow had an eruption, which I believed then, and now believe, 
was cow-pox. 

Dr. Herrick. — Mr. President, I would like to inquire if it was a 
general eruption? 

Dr. ApBottT.—Mr. President, yes, sir; though mostly about the udder. 
That eruption continued to go on without my doing anything with it. 
At the time the cow calved, in the month of April, some three months 
after that time, then having two animals, I vaccinated the cow and calf. 
In neither case was the vaccination successful, and I certainly believe that 
I know how to vaccinate a cow successfully. It is a very simple process 
if it is properly done, and it was thoroughly done in these instances, and 
it was not successful. My opinion is decidely at variance with that 
which has been prevalent among animal vaccinators —I know not why 
—that natural cow-pox is a rare disease, and the Beaugency and a few 
other cases are almost the only ones known to the present generation. 
On the contrary, I am disposed to give credence to the opinions of intel- 
ligent veterinarians, and also of milk-producers, whose experience is 
largely among the bovine race. They often tell me—I mean those men 


who are owners of herds of considerable size (twenty-five to one hun- 
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dred cattle), and whose experience extends over twenty years or more — 





that cow-pox has proved a serious annoyance to milkers at least once or — 


twice within the past twenty years; and, what is in perfect accordance 
with Dr. Herrick’s inquiry, these attacks have coincided in point of time 
with general epidemics of small-pox, as in 1871-2. 


Dr. S. H. Durein, of Massachusetts. — Mr. President, I was very — 


much interested in the paper presented by Dr. Hibbard, and in the dis- : 


cussion that has taken place on the subject of compulsory vaccination. I 
have had some experience in vaccination during the last sixteen years, 
which differs somewhat from that of the reader. I have been sur- 
prised and pained to hear the unfavorable experience of gentlemen 
who have spoken here in regard to compulsory vaccination. I am 
a firm believer in vaccination and revaccination. I also believe in 


using persuasion just as long as it will accomplish the purpose, and no ~ 


longer. We must have wholesome laws to which we can resort when 
persuasion fails, and we must also have sanitary officers who believe in, 
and have the tact and courage to enforce, such laws. ‘To suppress an 
epidemic of small-pox three things must be done: the patients must 


be isolated, disinfection must be thorough, and vaccination and revac- 


cination must prevail. To prevent an epidemic the same means .are 
required ; but suppose a case of small-pox occurs in a tenement-house, 
where many other persons liable to take the disease have been exposed ; 


the patient refuses to go to the hospital and the exposed persons decline — 


to be vaccinated, — what are you to do? If your State law gives you no 
authority to remove patients and to compel vaccination, you are helpless. 
If you have the necessary law, and haven’t the courage to enforce it, the 
situation is equally deplorable, and the cases go on multiplying until you 


have an epidemic. It has been more than intimated, in defence of Dr. — 


Hibbard’s paper that, with the high order of intelligence in Wayne 
County, public vaccination would fail, while it might succeed elsewhere. 
My experience is that the most intelligent people appreciate the necessity 
of vaccination, attend to it without compulsion, and aid materially in the 
enforcement of the law upon those who are careless or ignorant. We 
have in Massachusetts a law which authorizes our Boards of Health to 
cause the vaccination of every child before it attains the age of two 


years, and to revaccinate the inhabitants once in five years if it is deemed 


necessary. It authorizes us to remove small-pox patients to the hospital 
for isolation, and to use all other necessary means to prevent the spread of 
the disease ; this includes the vaccination or revaccination of every person 
who has been in any degree exposed to the disease, or who lives in the 
immediate neighborhood of a case. Whoever refuses to be vaccinated 
under such circumstances is arrested, taken into court and convicted, 
and then the person invariably submits to vaccination, pays the cost of 
arrest, etc., and avoids the fine. 

We rarely have occasion to resort to this process, but have never failed 
to convict the person and secure his vaccination. I should be very 
sorry to see opposition grow up among sanitarians, to a law which offers 
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3 us the best means to prevent the spread of small-pox, and which ought 
_ to be upon every statute-book. It works well in Massachusetts ; we make 
é use of it in Boston and have very little small-pox. JI want to say a word 
_ in regard to the difference between bovine and humanized virus. I have 
used both forms, and I may say that in the last sixteen years, on emigrant 
~ vessels in quarantine, and in our city, I have used about all of the prep- 
_arations of lymph, both bovine and humahized. As a result we have 
- settled down to one preparation only, and that is the fresh animal virus 
on ivory points. Although I prefer the animal lymph, yet I have no 
eretucice against that which is humanized if it is judiciously selected. 
= Dhe fresh Peas from the arm is more likely to take on the first trial 
than the animal lymph, therefore, in the case of a person who has been 
Be esaced and needs the immediate effect of vaccination, I think there is a 
_ possible advantage in using the humanized lymph. If you need to vac- 
y cinate a very fee Reraben in a short space of time, as is often the case 
_ in quarantine as ell as in the city, it is impossible to get the humanized 
soon enough, while the animal lymph can be secured immediately in very 
Piarce quantities. For use in emergencies I should say that a supply from 
the humanized lymph would be impracticable. 
The PresipENT. — The hour for adjournment has now arrived, and 
_ the Society will stand adjourned until this evening, at seven o’clock and 
_ thirty minutes. 
EVENING SESSION.—y O'CLOCK. 
The PRESIDENT. — The Association will come to order. 
_ The Secretary. — Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive 
_ Committee to announce the following gentlemen as recommended for 
- active and associate membership in the Association. (See list of mem- 
bers elected.) 
_ «The Presipent. — Gentlemen, you have heard the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee upon the candidates named. What is your 
_ pleasure in regard to them? 
Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. — Mr. President, I move that the Secretary 
_ be instructed to cast the ballot of this Association for the election of these 
- gentlemen as active and associate members of this Association, as recom- 
mended by the Executive Committee. 
_ The motion was agreed to. (See list of members elected.) 
_ The Secretary. — Mr. President, I hold in my hand a ballot, bearing 
_ the names of the gentlemen recommended by the Executive Committee 
for election, respectively, as active and associate members of this Asso- 
ciation, which, in accordance with the vote just taken, I cast for their 
election. I am directed by the Executive Committee also to announce 
that they recommend the acceptance of the invitation of the Belt Railroad 
_ Company to visit the Stock Yards at 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. ‘The 
arrangement is for the departure of a train at 9 o’clock to-morrow for the 
accommodation of the members of this Association, and their friends. 
_ IT have received, Mr. President, and am also directed to read, the follow- 


ed 
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ing report from the Committee upon the Treasurer’s Report. (See 
Treasurer’s Report.) 


Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey. -—- Mr. President, I move the report be | 


accepted. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Dr. Grnon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, I have a constitutional amend- 
ment which I would like to offer to this Association. It lays over one 
year I believe, under the rule, and is then taken up and discussed. I 
am not altogether satisfied it would be the best thing; but, in order to 


get the matter before the Association at its next meeting, I offer it now. — 


It is as follows :— 


All new members shall hereafter be elected to the associate class, and those — 


desiring to become active members shall, upon the satisfactory establishment of 
their qualifications, certified to in writing by two active members and approved by 
the Executive Committee, be proposed to the Association for active membership. 


The PRESIDENT. — By the constitutional provision, the amendment 


will lay over until next year. The next item of business is the paper on | 


‘¢ The Influence of Immigration into the United States at Port Huron, — 


Michigan, on the Public Health of the West and North-west,” by Dr. 


Hiram R. Mills, of Port Huron, Michigan. 

Dr. Mitts, of Michigan. — Mr. President, having been connected with 
the Inspection Service recently, and having been invited, since I came to — 
the city, to give something of an outline of the work at Port Huron, and — 
its influence on the public health of the West and North-west, I have _ 


_ hastily prepared the following paper, and beg your indulgence while I _ 


attempt to read my own handwriting, which is sometimes difficult. 


Dr. Mills read his paper. (See p. 102.) 


- 


The PrREsIDENT. — Dr. Mills’ paper is now before the Association for — 


discussion. 


DISCUSSION. ‘ 


Dr. Drevron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, as to the propriety of 
the measures taken, and the importance of vaccination, there is little or 
nothing more to be added, as the subject has already been fully discussed. 
There is one subject, however, that I have not heard mentioned, either in 


é 


this paper or any other paper, in regard to small-pox, and that is the care 
to be given not only to the individual, but to his luggage. That subject — 


ought to be brought up in the Sanitary Council, and be discussed by sani- 


tarians of the local boards of Health, and of the National Board.of Health, — 


if continued. To vaccinate the individual protects him and those who 


are vaccinated; but if he has, during the voyage, been exposed, with his ~ 
baggage, to the infection of small-pox, — cases on the ship, or at home, © 


previous to his getting on the railroad, — what certainty have we then, 


that wherever that passenger lands, or makes his home, he will not make ~ 


a nest of pestilence? That is one of the points that should be attended 


to. In the South it is required that yellow-fever patients, or individuals 


supposed to have been exposed to yellow-fever infection, shall be kept 
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~ long enough to satisfy the authorities that they have passed the period of 


- incubation, and proper attention has been given to their baggage and the 


_ merchandise.accompanying them, in order that they shall not transmit 


yellow fever. Small-pox’ is just as easily transmitted by clothing, bag- 


_ gage, etc., as yellow fever; and, if anything, more so. I do not think 


Make 


any measure, or set of measures, to prevent the propagation of small-pox 
in this country from importation will be sufficient, unless there is a 
thorough disinfection of the baggage, luggage, merchandise, and other 
goods, accompanying the individual. Not only must it be done on the 
landing, but on the cars, if it was not done properly and satisfactorily on 


shipboard. But even when it breaks out in the village at home, or in 


the hotels and hospitals in the country, wherever it may break out, proper 
care should be taken there also to disinfect the material used, or brought 


- in contact with the individuals aftected with this loathsome disease. For 


in that way, and in no other way, can we account for the bringing into 
the city of epidemics of small-pox, after the disease has apparently been 


stamped out. I have watched the disease during several years and 
_ epidemics, and my experience has always been that the disease, even 
_ when unprotected by vaccination, eventually seems to die out during the 


summer months, on account of the open doors and windows and the dis- 


- infection of pure air. When winter returns and the cold blasts come, 


compelling the windows and doors to be closed, and the old blankets of 
the previous winter to be used again, or the old blankets of the poorer 
classes to be taken from the junk-shops and used, then the disease springs 


up again; so that vaccination alone will not gain the credit it is entitled 


to, if measures for the vaccination of the public are not accompanied by 
measures for the thorough disinfection « of everything that may progagate 
the disease. 

Dr. Harris, of New York.— Mr. President, the difficulties which 
are experienced in dealing with the large number of emigrants, and the 
baggage that accompanies them, can scarcely be described. The duty at 
quarantine stations is to be performed according to the judgment of the 
officers there in charge; and we, sitting here, need to call upon them, 


_ and have our voices heard, urging them to be more and more watchful 
- against the contagion that inheres in the baggage and in the tonnage that 


leaves the ship, or in the present great flow of immigration there will 
undoubtedly be distributed over the country a large amount of infected 
material. Last week it became my duty to go up two of the great trunk 
roads in the State of New York, and I saw for myself what the difficulties 
were in the way of two inspectors employed by the State Board of Health 
on those roads; and I found in every car — boarding three great trains — 
that the baggage stored in each of the passenger cars was in itself a 
stench, though these were usually clean passengers, — Swedes and 
Danes, etc., and many Norwegians, and also a very few speaking the 
English language. I found the two inspectors employed, one upon. the 
Erie road and one upon the New York Central, could not finish the task in 
the something like the one hundred and forty miles they rode upon those 
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trains; each working as faithfully as he could, they could not finish © 
before they reached the Buffalo Suspension Bridge. I saw the evidence 
of it; I saw, moreover, that this baggage was unsusceptible of thorough — 
disinfection, which could not have been completed without detention — 
longer than that which is practicable at the quarantine station at the port 


of New York. Now, much of that baggage in recent times, and for 
aught we know during the past year, has carried that infection to the 
distant States, to the interior communities. It becomes necessary, there- 


fore, for all the States in which there is a sanitary organization, for the ; 


State and local organizations, to make and issue express instructions, 
which should be given every community, to be watchful, and to beware 


‘ 


of the arrival of companies of foreign emigrants. In the city of New © 
York we have been obliged to do this; the life of the Health Board — 
extending only two and a half years, we have been obliged to give such © 
information to the entire State, for in sixteen months small-pox has ap-_ 
peared in upwards of one hundred and fifty places; and in each case, let 


me bear testimony, the small-pox has been extinguished, excepting in the 
great cities next to the coast. In each case the small-pox that has ap- 
peared has been extinguished by vaccination and the thorough disinfec- 
tion practised by the local Boards of Health. Now, in order to get at 


> 


<4 
* 


the proper care of infected baggage, we should have a Lands-end official — | 


to give information and instructions to the local Boards of Health, and ~ 


" 


they must act. They will find infected material at their very doors. It © 
should not be so. It is high time that the civilization of the world — 


demanded a secure and thorough disinfection of every piece of baggage 
that leaves a ship. We must insist upon that; we shall secure it; but 


vy 
{ 


the difficulties in the way are very great. Dr. Derby can bear testimony ‘ 


to the difficulty at Boston; and, let me say, four thousand emigrants land 


at the port of New York in a single day, and so the difficulties in the way ; 
of securing the detention that is necessary to insure the entire purification — 


of the baggage accompanying them are many and very great. 

The PRESIDENT. —If there is no further discussion on this paper the 
next business before the Association is the reading of a paper entitled 
‘The Cremation of Household Refuse and Excreta,” by Col. J. “ 
Keating, of Memphis, Tenn. 

Col. Keating not being present his paper was read by Dr. A. N. Bell, 
of New York. (See page 150.) 

The PresipentT. — Col. Keating’s paper is now before the ASSOC 
for discussion. . 

DISCUSSION. 


The Secretary (Dr. Ames).—Mr. President, I dislike to let pass 


without a word of dissent a paper which enunciates as boldly as this paper — 


does, and as earnestly, a proposition of this kind. Ido not believe it is 
good practice for this Association to allow statements as strongly put as 
those are, which any of its members believe to be erroneous, to come in- 
here, and go out, without at least a fair dissent being made, if such dis- 
sent exists in the minds of any. Such dissent does most strongly exist in 
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‘my mind. I do not believe the Almighty Maker of this universe 
intended anything to be wasted; and the process by which it is proposed 
to be wasted, permitting conservation only by the creation of volatile gases, 
~ and their ultimate elaboration into vegetation and food, is altogether too 
long to be called utilization. I believe a more direct way is intended for 
_ the saving such material. I do not like the idea of cremating things that 
are valuable. It may be allowable for us for a time, with our large 
; resources and sparse population, to neglect that which older countries are 
being compelled to spend their waking hours in providing for, —the 
consideration of the question of how they can save this material. But, 
~ sooner or later, we shall pay the bill. General Grant, on returning to 
these shores, threw out in his speech at Galveston, Texas, a remark 
which to my mind expressed a great deal, for us sanitarians especially ; 
and it did for all. In that speech he said: ‘‘ On the worn soil and with 
the dense population of the Old World, it takes a great deal of govern- 
ment to enable a man even to get a living; whereas with our sparse 
_ ‘population, and the fertile soil of our country, it requires very little gov- 
_ ernment to enable a man to get a living.” 
But the day is’ coming, I believe, when we have got to consider all 
_ these things. That day is coming like the thief in the night. It is com- 
_ ing so rapidly, and so alarmingly, that we shall presently wake up to the 
fact that it is here, and that we ourselves have brought it upon us by our 
_ wilful destruction and waste. I belive all large riches and all large gains 
_ are to come from the accumulation of our savings; and I don’t believe 
_ that we should let this principle get out of sight and out of mind. 

"Dr. Wicut, -of Michigan. — Mr. Peaarene I do not rise to discuss 
_the paper, but I wish to protest against one statement in it, which 
declares that Detroit, among other places, has a foul water-supply. 

_ There is no sewage in the water-supply of Detroit. It is taken from far 
- above the city, and above any impurities in the river. The supply is 
~ taken from a river that runs nearly three miles an hour, and the sewage 
_ of the town is emptied into that stream below where we take the water- 
_ supply. The water analyzed is found to be among the best waters sup- 
_ plied to any city inthe world. I might say several things in regard to this 
paper. I think it would be difficult to burn up many things that are 
found to be obnoxious in cities. If we were to stick to the combined 
_ sewer, and empty the sewage into the fire, I think it would require a 
- great deal of blowing-to keep the fire going; and I am afraid we would 
have to keep a good many things until they got dry, before they would 
- burn; and in the meantime they would be a great source of nuisance 
and disease. I don’t believe in keeping inside the town anything for any 
length of time, which would be obnoxious from a sanitary point of view. 
The old-fashionnd methods of drawing things away from a city implied 
that they should be kept for a while until it was convenient to remove it. 
_.For that reason I have always opposed, or at least have never encour- 
-aged, the odorless excavators, and things of that kind, because they 
imply the existence of cesspools and things of that kind; and of all the 
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foul things on this continent the very worst is a cesspool or vault. I 


think Bich an institution as that should be regarded not only as opposed — 


to sanitation, and as deserving of moral reprehension, but the very exist- 
‘ ence of a cesspool or vault should imply that the owner thereof is.a 
criminal engaged in the wholesale murder of his fellow-men. I did 
not get up to discuss this paper, or any issue raised by it, but only to 
correct a misstatement in regard to the Detroit water-supply. 

Dr. DrEvron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, besides the utter im- 
practicability of burning this matter, there is one other thing: it would 
require a civil engineer to attend to each of those furnaces; and it would 
require a sanitary inspector to almost every house to see that the work 
was well done. And, besides that, he would have gases generated at the 
first start, the odor of which would be equal to that of any fertilizing 
factory in the land. I think the thing in itself is ridiculous. 

Dr. Ryan, of Texas. — Mr. President, I was very much pleased when 
Dr. Ames spoke of the economical side of this question. I know there 
are cities in Europe where everything of this kind is kept and sold to the 


farmers. It is at first deodorized and sold to the farmers, and they say © 


the sale of it more than pays the cost of saving it; besides this, it makes 
the farms more productive. Now, I am from the other side, —a good 
piece from where Dr. Ames lives. I live in the country that is called 
new; but there is no place but what is benefited by manure. I have 
known planters in slave times, on the rich plantations of the Red river, 


to get twenty bushels more corn the first year off that Red ‘iver land | 


than they would get if they did not manure it, and it would be better 


afterwards. Now this is a great waste in my opinion. It is certainlya © 


great waste. As anation we are buying a large amount of fertilizing 
material, and the proper plan, it does seem to me, would be to economize 
this material — that it is proposed to burn up — and utilize it for fertilizing 


purposes, instead of sending large sums of money to foreign ports to buy — 


fertilizers. In Japan the smallest amount of fertilizing stuff is saved, if 
it is no more than a thimbleful. JI know the day is coming, as Dr. 
Ames says, it is rapidly coming, when we will need every particle of fer- 
tilizing substance that we can obtain. 

Dr. BELL, of New York. — Mr. President, not to criticise, I think 


there is a misapprehension that may arise from another part of the paper. ~ 


Much as I appreciate the danger of filling yp the deep places between the 


bars with the deposits that occur from the sewers, I think all such ~ 
things should be carried out to a point where they would be carried off 


by the current; but, as to this sewage poisoning the fishes, I think that 
is a mistake. The mei thrive on it, and that portion of the sewage is 
rendered in this way back into its original elements. There is scarcely a 
boy in the city of New York who will not tell you that these sewer- 
mouths are the very best feeding-ground for cat-fish, and a great many 


a 


kinds of fish better than cat-fish are caught in such places. This contra- : 


dicts entirely the assertion that it poisons the fishes. 
The Secretary (Dr. mee): — Mr. President, it strikes me that my 
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i! friend from New York for gets that everybody doesn’t live on deep tidal 


' waters; and that it is a well-known fact that in fresh-water streams of 
_ not very much area it does not take a great while for the pollution to be 
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such as to entirely destroy the fishes; and I will challenge my friend to ° 
produce one instance in which old sewage is placed before fish, where 


_ they are penned up, that it does not kill them ; or where he can find them 


feeding on old organic matter. He can find them in some places feeding 


on fresh matter, but never on old. 


Dr. BELL, of New York.— Mr. President, is it not fresh when it is 
discharged from the sewer? 

Dr. Pratt, of Michigan.— Mr. President, there is no escape from 
the fact that it is certainly desirable to have no cesspools. I have always 
held it to be good economy and good sense to burn kitchen rubbish from 


day to day. It hasbeen the rule at my house for twenty-six years. I did 


it for my own protection and for the protection of my neighbors. With 
the introduction of a system of sewerage my practice might change, but 
such has been my rule, and for the purpose I mention. I think, as I said 
before, in small towns, or in even country places outside of town where 
it is certainly not desirable to have a hog-pen or a cesspool, such a dis- 
position can be made of the refuse very comfortably and conveniently, 


E day by day. 


The Present. — If there is no further discussion on this paper we 


‘ will listen to the next, which is a paper entitled ‘‘ The Sanitary, Phys- 


‘ical, and Educational Advantages of Open Areas in large Cities,” by Dr. 
T. Newell, of Providence, R. I. Dr. Newell not being present, his 
paper will be read by Dr. Hunt. 

Dr. Newell’s paper was read by Dr. Hunt. (See page 155.) 

The PresipENT. — Dr. Newell’s paper is now before the Association 
for discussion. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. James R. Crors, of New York. — Mr. President, the city of New 
York, some eight or ten years ago, purchased a district of thirteen thousand 
acres, equal in area to the whole of Manhattan Island. A topographical 
survey was made of the whole territory; and the laying out of a system 
of streets for the whole district was at once entrusted to the engineering 
corps department, with the assistance of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, as 


_ the landscape architect. A careful study of the whole territory was made, 


and there is now established by law a complete system of streets and 


avenues, and roads and parks, in that territory, in which the principals 


which are advocated in the paper just read have been thoroughly carried 


out. The streets are of varying widths, narrowing to sixty feet, and some- 
times widening to two hundred. And there are small parks, and three 


or four quite large parks scattered through the area. It is the only in- 
stance that Iam aware of in which so large a territory has been platted 
with so much care, andon so comprehensive a plan. That plan has been 


fixed by act of the Legislature, and cannot be changed except by the Legis- 


lature. The city government cannot change it. And all the improve- 
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ments that are carried out in that territory are carried out in accordance 


ee 


with that plan. It is entirely different in its features from the system ai 


which was adopted, in 1870, for the upper part of the city of New York. 
It presents a rugged surface, very diversified, and was a puzzle to the 
Commissioners for a long while, who were appointed to lay it out. In 
this annexed territory that I speak of the topography is very varied, and 
the streets are laid out so as to form areas, and there is hardly a rectangle 
in the streets. The main roads run north and south in a general direc- 
tion, and the other streets, instead of crossing them at right-angles, are 
arranged so that the maximum building surface is obtained, with the 
minimum expense of grading. . 

Dr. Grnon, U.S.N. — Mr. President, Mr. Croes, I think, has for- 
gotten to give credit to that most beautiful city of all the cities in the 
world, and certainly in the United States, — I mean the city of Washing- 
ton. The city of Washington has more than half its area given to open 
space. It combines all the advantages of the rectangular plan, by its 


intersecting avenues,— wide avenues crossing rectangular streets, leaving 


large open spaces, which are called triangles, or circles, which are planted 
with trees and kept open; and, besides, the wide avenues or streets are 
planted with beautiful shade-trees. There are one hundred thousand 
trees now planted, and within a few years, when these trees have attained 
their full size and accomplished their chemical purpose in purifying that 


atmosphere, the air about which we have heard so much, and which is 


charged with malaria, and everything of that sort, will be purified, and ~ 
the city of Washington will stand preéminently as the best-ventilated city | 


in the world. 

Dr. BELL, of New York.— Mr. President, I rise just to make one 
application which the paper suggests, for it brought to my mind a very 
prominent paper written by Dr. Van Bibber, of Baltimore, a few years 
ago, on the mischief of enclosing the back-yards of houses in high brick 
walls, —a practice nowhere more prevalent than in the finest part of New 
York city and Brooklyn. The yards are there enclosed by walls too high 


for any one to look over, penning up the stagnant air, as it were, in the 
\ 


back-yards of the houses for no purpose whatever. At this very time 
numerous grand mansions are going up in New York and Brooklyn, just 
of that kind. In some cases the newer principle has been adopted, and 
the mischief has been avoided. | ; 

Dr. Devron, of Louisiana. — Mr. President, alluding to certain por- 
tions of New York and Washington reminds me of the city of Savannah, 
which we visited last year, and which my friend Dr. Gihon has forgotten, 
although he got his wife there. That city deserves to be called the park 


city. ‘The parks there surround the houses. If it were not so, that city 


would be uninhabitable, on account of the want of sanitary measures ; its 


unimproved privy system, its sewer system, its location, and everything 
else, would render it uninhabitable, were it not on account of its magnifi- 
cent parks, almost as numerous as its squares. That city is pleasant to 


live in in the summer, strange to say. A person walking through it. 
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_ would imagine that a sanitarian had planned it; but that is not the case: 


it was planned by a military man, for the purposes of military tactics. 
But that city, to my mind, is the best-ventilated city in the world of its 


size. 


Dr. Grnon, U.S.N.— Mr. President, allow me to suggest that no 
man exceeds me in admiration of the city of Savannah. It is a beautiful 
city ; it has twenty-four parks in the space of one square mile, but it has 
not the advantage that Washington has in diagonal avenues. No matter 
from what direction the wind comes it has an uninterrupted sweep across 
the city of Washington. I think I must give Washington credit for be- 
ing a better ventilated city than Savannah; but Savannah is a beautiful 


little jewel. 


Pare yon 
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The Presipent. — If there is no further discussion on this paper I 
have a communication, which I will read, from the Sanitary Council of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 19, 1882. 

Sir, — At a meeting of the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley, held at 
the Grand Hotel in this city, October 19, A.M., a committee of one from each State 
represented in the Council was appointed to prepare an expression of opinion with 
regard to the work of the National Board of Health, and the necessity for its con- 
tinuance ; the said committee to report at an adjourned meeting which was held at 
5.30 this P.M. 

At this latter meeting the President, Dr. Devron in the chair, Dr. J. J. Speed, 
of Louisville, Ky., chairman of the committee, submitted the following : — 


** Resolved, That the Sanitary Council of the Mississippi Valley earnestly depre- 
cates any effort to curtail the work of the National Board of Health as likely to re- 
sult in a renewal of panic and unnecessary interference with commerce and travel. 

“« Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Council, founded upon an intimate and 
extended experience, the river and rail inspections of the National Board of Health 
are essential to secure the confidence of the Mississippi Valley, and thus to prevent 
avoidable interruption and disturbance of business interests ; and the Council, there- 
fore, petitions Congress to give such aid to the National Board as will enable it to 
efficiently carry out its system of sanitary inspection for the prevention of the 
spread not only of yellow fever and small-pox, but of all epidemic contagions or 
infectious diseases. 

‘¢ Resolved, That this Council fully endorses the action of the American Public 
Health Association, as set forth in the resolutions concerning the National Board 
of Health adopted at the session of the Association held October 18, 1882, and 
urges each organization represented in the Council to use its utmost endeavors to 
influence members of Congress from their respective districts to promote the neces- 
sary legislation to secure the end above indicated. 

‘* Resolved, That the Secretary of the Council be instructed to transmit a copy of 
these resolutions to the American Public Health Association, and to each organi- 
zation represented in the Council.” 


The above resolutions were unanimously adopted, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun H. Raucu, Secretary. 
R. C. KEpzIE, M.D., 


President American Public Health Assoctation. 
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The SEcrETARY. — Mr. President, I move that the communication lie 


upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

The Secretary. — Now, Mr. President, I desire to offer the follow- 
ing resolution, and move its adoption : — 


Resolved, That the American Public Health Association, just closing its Tenth 
Annual Meeting in the city of Indianapolis, and recognizing the agencies that have 
contributed to its very successful sessions, returns its most cordial and grateful 
thanks — 

To the chairman and fenees of the Local opmines of Indianapolis, and its 
Sub-Committee on Transportation, for their zealous and constant endeavor to pro- 
mote the largest and best results ; 

To the caver Railroad Lines of the country which have extended facilities of 


transportation, especially those which, recognizing the value of the philanthropic — 


work of the Association, have given free passes to its members; ¥ 

To the Belt Line, for the special courtesies paid the Association in its excursion 
designed expressly for its entertainment ; 

To the Superintendent of the Indiana Institution for Educating the Deaf and 


Dumb; to the Board of State-House Commissioners, and to the Board of Trustees ~ 


of the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, for their polite invitations to visit their 
respective institutions ; 

To the Press of this city, and especially to the /ndianapfolis Fournal, for the able 
and cordial expressions of interest and support given the Association, and the full 
reports of its doings daily published in its columns ; 

To the Associated Press and its agents, for careful and generous despatches ; 

To the Western Union Telegraph Comipany, for its most highly appreciated and 
liberal service, so often before tendered this body ; 

To the Clergy of this city, for their participation in and support of the daily pro- 
ceedings of the Association; and to His Excellency the Governor of the State, and 
His Honor the Mayor of the City, who so ably and acceptably presided over its 
evening deliberations and gave welcome to the Association ; 

To the several Hotels of the city, which have afforded reduced rates and hos- 
pitable attention to the members of the Association ; 

To Mr. E. H. Jenkins, the always attentive and obliging gentleman in charge of 
the hall of assembly; and‘to all the citizens of the city and State who by ‘ther 
influence and aid have contributed to the pleasure or effectiveness of this meeting. 


Agreed to unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT. —Gentlemen of the Association, I have now the 
honor of presenting to you the President of the Association for the year 
to come; and, in closing the exercises of this Association for this session, 


permit me to thank the members, one and all, for the kind and generous 


manner in which they have extended their forbearance to me in the exer- 


cise of my duty as chairman. I now have the pleasure of presenting to — 


you your next President, Dr. E. M. Hunt, of New Jersey, to whom I — 


resign the chair. 

Dr. Reeves, of West Virginia. —Mr. President, one thing has 
been omitted, and I am very sure that what I am going to say is antici- 
pated by every gentleman present, that is, we have omitted to return our 
thanks to the retiring President for his dignified and impartial adminis- 
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tration of the affairs of this Society ; and therefore I move that the thanks 


of this Association be tendered to Professor Kedzie for the able and 
impartial manner in which he has discharged the duties of his office. 

The President-elect, Dr. Hunt, of New Jersey, put the question upon 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

Dr. RreEves, of West Virginia. — Mr. President, I now make the 
same motion in favor of our excellent Secretary, who has discharged the 
duties of his office with great faithfulness, and is deserving of an expres- 
sion of thanks from us. I therefore move that the thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be tendered to Dr. Ames, the Secretary of the Association. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

Dr. REEvEs, of West Virginia. — Mr. President, I think there is one 
other thing in this direction. The thanks of this Association are due to 
the Treasurer of this Society, Dr. Lindsley; and I therefore make a 
motion to that effect. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SEcreTARY. — Mr. President, I am directed by the Executive 
Committee to announce that, on information received of satisfactory 
character, they have transferred Dr. John N. Hurty, of Indianapolis, from 
the associate to the active class of membership in this Association. 

The Presipent (Dr. E. M. Hunt, of New Jersey). — Gentlemen: in 
taking the chair, in taking upon myself the duties which now devolve 
upon me, my first congratulations are to you (Prof. Kedzie), the re- 
tiring President of this Association. We had expected that a gentleman 
who has been used to presiding in high places, who has not for the first 
time found himself upon the platform, would preside over such an Asso- 
ciation as this, with great propriety and with great excellence ; and I feel 
that the gentleman whois retiring after having presided over so successful 
and pleasant a meeting of the Association as this is to be congratulated 
rather than my humble self, whom you have called, in your kind con- 
sideration, to occupy his place. As I look back upon the history of this 
Association for the past ten years I think congratulations may be added, 
also, as to the character of this assembly. It is true we have not been 
overwhelmed with numbers, as when in the midst of the yellow fever we 
met at New Orleans, in connection with great sanitary questions that 
related to that city ; but I have to say, as has been said among the gentle- 
men present, that we have had no meeting which has been so strongly 
and so thoroughly characterized as this meeting. I think there have been 
present at Indianapolis more who have been, and who are at present, 
members of Boards of Health, and of those interested in sanitary matters 
in their respective localities, and a greater number from other States and 
other cities, than at any previous meeting. And we are certainly to be 
congratulated upon the character of the papers that have been introduced, 
and especially on account of the effort which was made upon the part of 
the Executive Committee, as they announced in the first paper issued by 
the Secretary in reference thereto, that an effort would be made to have 
this an interesting meeting of discussion ; and I stand here conscious of so 
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great a personal benefit derived from attending these discussions that I 
can only say that the discussions of day before yesterday, and the discus- 
sions of yesterday, and the discussions of last evening, and the dis- 
cussions which we have had here to-day, would be worthy any British 
sanitary association, or any sanitary association in the world. It is 
not, gentlemen, that we are a mutual-admiration society, that I say 
this; but it is because those who will read these papers, and those 
who will gather together the facts and information that have been re- 


ceived here in the past few days, will say the same thing; and_I, © 


in standing here to-day, never felt so humble in my life. I feel that I 
have been here sitting at the feet of men, at whose feet I am glad to sit, 
to hear their manifold experiences, and I have attended these meetings 
from year to year because I have felt that I know so little I could not 
afford to stay away. I congratulate you, also, upon meeting in this beauti- 
ful city of Indianapolis, —a city so healthy now, that sometimes I believe 
they feel they don’t need very much sanitation here, although I remember 
that Dr. Drake, a great physician of Mississippi, who was born within 


six miles of my own home, in addressing his students on a certain occa- _ 


sion, said to them, ‘‘ Gentlemen, settle anywhere in the West, except in 
the State of Indiana. In the State of Indiana there is a great deal of 
sickness and very little money.” It is not so now, gentlemen ; but there 
are cities, and there are places throughout all our wide land, where that is 
true, and where they do need our help. I can only say, as we part here 


to-night, in humble reliance upon the divine blessing, — in humble reliance ~ 


upon that assistance which we shall receive from each other, — I trust that 
we may be spared to meet another year in the city of Detroit, there to 
rejoice in carrying forward this excellent work which has been so suc- 


cessfully carried forward heretofore by our predecessors. With these re- 


marks I beg to thank you for the kind distinction that you have placed 


upon me in calling me to preside over so distinguished a body. If there - 


is no further business before the Association, I now pronounce this As- 
sociation adjourned, to meet at such date as shall be hereafter appointed, 
about one year hence, in the city of Detroit, Michigan. 








REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


PRESENTED AT TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION, INDIANAPOLIS, IND., OCT. 17-20, 1882. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF HYGIENE. 


In the performance of the duty with which your committee was charged, 
of conferring with the Surgeon-General of the Navy with respect to the 
establishment, at Washington, D.C., of a National Museum of Hygiene, 
under his auspices and with the codperation of the American Public 
Health Association, for the illustration and dissemination of the principles 
and practical application of sanitary science for the protection of the pub- 
lic health, and of conveying the thanks of the Association to him for his 
offer of the National Museum of Hygiene, which he has established in 
the city of Washington, as a central depository of sanitary exhibits for 
the gratuitous use of the members of the American Public Health 
Association, and of advising him of its acceptance thereof, they have 
addressed the following letter to him :— 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL MUSEUM OF HYGIENE, Aug. 25, 1882. 


Puitip S. WALES, Esq., M.D., Surgeon-General U.S. Navy, 
Chief of Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. :— 


Sir, — The undersigned have been commissioned by the American Public Health 
Association to advise you of its acceptance of your generous proffer of the facilities 
of the National Museum of Hygiene, which you have established in Washington, 
and to convey to you its earnest thanks for the timely service you have rendered it, 
and its appreciation of the interest you have manifested in, and the aid you have 
contributed to the cause of, sanitary science. A museum which shall illustrate, as 
you propose, the history and progress of hygiene, and acquaint the student and in- 
quirer with sanitary appliances and improvements in food, water supply, and the 
other essentials of life, cannot fail to go far towards accomplishing the purposes 
for which this Association has been called into existence, in instructing the public 
in the requisites of health, as the foundation of domestic happiness and of the 
welfare and prosperity of society. 

In the name of the Association we cordially wish you success in your under- 
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taking, and congratulate you on the official recognition and support it has received 
from Congress. yp 
With assurances of our personal esteem, we have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
- ALBERT L. Grnon, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. Forp, M.D., 
C. W. CHANCELLOR, M.D. 


The action of the Association at Savannah was enthusiastically supple- 
mented by the America Medical Association, at its thirty-first annual 
meeting at St. Paul, Minnesota, 8th June, 1882, which unanimously — 
adopted the following resolution, reported to it from the Section on State 
Medicine : — h. 


Resolved, That the American Medical Association heartily endorses and commends » 
to Congress the proposition of the Surgeon-General of the Navy to establish at Wash- 
ington, in connection with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and in codperation with the American Public Health Association and the 
American Medical Association, a National Museum of Hygiene, which shall exhibit — 
the history and progress of sanitary science, bya collection of publications, articles, 
models, drawings, etc., illustrating defects and improvements in foods, in water 
supply, bedding, clothing, in marine architecture, house and hospital construction 
and furniture, apparatus for heating, illumination, ventilation, and removal of excreta 
and refuse, culinary, laundry, and bath facilities, and for physical culture and ex- 
ercise, and whatever else tends to the preservation of health and the prevention of 
disease. 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly urges upon Congress the appropriation 
of the sum of $10,000, which has been recommended for the purchase of exhibits 
and their subsequent care and preservation, and that the permanent Secretary shall. 
without delay send a copy of these resolutions to each member of Congress. 


The importance of the undertaking was promptly recognized by Con- 
gress in the appropriation of the preliminary sum of $7,500 for the rent 
of a building, the transportation of contributions, and the preparation of 
models, etc., illustrative of sanitary science. _ 

The Surgeon-General of the Navy has accordingly issued a circular, 
hereto appended, announcing the establishment of the museum, explain- 
ing the scope of the enterprise, and soliciting contributions of articles, 
apparatus, models, drawings, etc., in illustration of every department of 
sanitary science. 

The plan outlined is a very broad one, and its successful completion 
will depend upon the generous and interested codperation of the sani- 
tarians of the country. It is not proposed that the museum shall be a 
cabinet of curiosities, hidden behind glass cases, under lock and key. It 
is to be a working-place, where every student may see and handle, and 
its books are collected that they may be read by the greatest possible 
number. Four thousand volumes have been already accumulated, the 
intention being to make the collection of hygienic authorities as extensive 
and complete as can be done. An important adjunct of the museum — 


+ 2s. 
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already in operation is its experimental Physiological Laboratory, for the 


investigation and demonstration of biological phenomena, in which ap- 
paratus of the value of over two thousand dollars have been purchased, 


-and are available by any experimenter who may desire to engage in this 


research, , Analyses of foods, the study of the microscopic organisms of 
the atmosphere, and the examination of the ground air at various depths, 
are among the investigations now being conducted at this laboratory. 

- Your committee, therefore, beg to express the hope that each member 
of the Association will feel a personal interest in the success of the mu- 
seum and library, and will manifest that interest by contributing, and 
inducing others to contribute, to their growth, and they suggest the estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee, to be entitled ‘‘ The Committee on 


- National Museum of Hygiene,” to be the medium of communication be- 


tween the Surgeon-General of the Navy and the officers and members of 
the Association, and to be especially charged with the dissemination of 
information respecting the museum, and with the collection and trans- 


- mission, in the name of the Association, of such contributions as it may 


_ desire to have deposited. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
ALBERT L. Gruon, M.D., Chairman. 
WiiiiAm H. Forp, M.D. 
C. W. CHANCELLOR, M.D. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREVENTION OF 
VENEREAL DISEASES. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION : — 


Your committee have to report, in compliance with your instructions 
to associate a legal adviser with themselves, for the further consideration 
of the draft of the Act submitted by them at the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Association at Savannah, Ga., 2d December, 1881, and to report, 
at the present meeting, that they were fortunate in securing the codpera- 
tion of Frank Wolfe, Esq., of Philadelphia, to whom they are indebted 


- for the revised form in which they are able to present herewith the pro- 


¥ 


=, ~ 


posed Act to prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 
During the past year your committee have made every effort, by means 
of circulars and through medical journals and other periodicals, to ascer- 


tain the popular sentiment as to the advisability of the contemplated leg- 


islation. The replies they have received have been, without exception, 
commendatory of their purpose; and this particularly where the danger 
of the infection of innocent women and children is for the first time fully 
comprehended. : 

Your committee, consequently, repeat what they have urged in 
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former reports, that the instruction of the community as to the existence, _ 


nature, and prevalence of venereal diseases is a necessary preliminary to 


successful legislation. ‘They remind the Association, therefore, that itis 


its duty, as the conservator of the public health, to disseminate that infor- 
mation concerning them which the science of medicine has established as 
no longer contestable. 

While the absolute degree of contamination of the community by 
venereal disease cannot be ascertained, the returns of the military and 


naval establishments of the United States and European nations, and of P 


civil, charitable, and penal institutions and hospitals, enable a very accu- 
rate estimate to be made of the distribution of these diseases among the 
whole population. The following table, compiled from the latest official 
reports published, shows that a general average of one among every seven 
American, British, German, Austrian, and Italian soldiers and sailors 


was incapacitated for duty, during the year 1881, by diseases recorded - 


as venereal; or, considering the sick exclusively, that more than one- 
seventh of all the cases of ill-health in these services, wounds and injuries 
included, have been venereal : — 























, Vid S 

Service. Year. note oo wet — — ane 

* | causes. | diseases.| strength. | sick. 2 om 
United States Navy. . . « + 1881 | 9,546] 9,483 868 90 92| 40 

United States Mercantile Marine | 1881-82} . . | 36,184] 9,020} . . |249] 63° 
United States Army —negro. .| 1880-81| 2,344] 4,650 BARA Th hay 74| 67 

United States Army — white. .| 1880-81 | 21,160 | 37,408 | 1,987 94 53.1 408 
British Nay Ys flea eee easea ee 1881 | 44,400 | 50,705 | 5,989] 135 |118| 49 
British Army. 2 oe lets fre. eet os 1880 | 83,895 | 75,173 | 20,623 | 245 | 274] 51 
North German Navy . . . .|{ 1880-81] 9,885 | 13,536] 1,529| 155 j|113| 42 
Austrian Navy . . . . . «| 1880-81} 7,664] 7,919 867] 113 | 109} 49 
Italian Navy. 80's yal oe 1877-78) 12,364 1 F630) 17h? 1 gan) 232 tea 


Surprising and alarming as are these figures, which cannot be ques- 
tioned, it must be understood that they do not include cases not severe 
enough to excuse from duty, cases surreptitiously treated by apothecaries, 
hospital stewards, nurses, and other unauthorized persons, and cases not 
specifically recorded as enthetic, but reported under other nosological — 
titles, notwithstanding their venereal antecedence. While it may be 
_ alleged that the lack of social restraint among the exclusively male popu-_ 
- lations herein concerned is the explanation of this extensive pollution of 
their members, this is counterbalanced by the long periods of seclusion — 
especially of sailors—from female companionship ; and, moreover, it is 


a fact established by official returns, that among the applicants for enlist- . 
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ment, both in Great Britain and America, many of them youths under 
twenty-one, forty in every thousand have been found disqualified by these 
diseases before they have been subjected to the demoralizing influences 
supposed to be incident to the military and naval careers. While, there- 
fore, a precise record of the number of cases of these diseases in civil 
life is not obtainable, these facts and the returns of dispensaries, asylums, 
and hospitals, which agree in authorizing the estimate of five private to 
every public case, leave no reason to doubt that the number of venereal 
cases in the United States approximates two millions. 

The enormous proportions of this class of maladies would not, how- 


~ ever, be sufficient reason for this Association to originate measures for 


their prevention, if they were confined in their primary or ultimate effects 
to the perpetrators of those offences against the moral law, which are 


_ popularly supposed to be their exclusive cause. Unfortunately they are 


not restricted in their consequences to the guilty individuals. The inno- 
cent and helpless members of the community are exposed to contamination 
by them ; and it is in the interest of these classes, and of these alone, that 
your committee have framed the law they herewith propose. They wish 
it clearly understood, in this connection, that they have no concealed 
desire or purpose to add safeguards to prostitution, or to even indirectly 
extend the realm of immorality. Their sole object is to extinguish a class 
of diseases, which assail the pure as well as the impure, through unsus- 
pected and unavoidable channels; to make it possible for a virtuous girl 
to marry without the risk of wedding a syphilitic, who will not only 
disease herself but cause her to bring into the world diseased offspring ; 
and to defend the community against chance defilement by its numerous 
polluted members, who are now to be encountered everywhere, because 
there is no restriction upon their liberty, nor penalty for their communi- 
cation of their loathsome affections. Your committee simply seek to 
place this restriction, under pain of exposure and punishment, upon the 
sufferers from these complaints, by requiring them to abstain from pursuits, 
resorts, and associations, through which they may by any possibility com- 
municate their vile disorders to a single other human being. So long as 
it was supposed that impure sexual congress was the only means of in- 
fection inaction may have been pardonable ; but now that it is established 
that the mucous patch and cutaneous syphilides are virulent sources of 
mediate contagion, the sanitarian would neglect a solemn duty who 
should hesitate to warn the public of their danger from bringing their 
own absorbent surfaces in contact with them or the secretions from them. 
That this danger is real is demonstrated by the instances of actual occur- 
rence to be found in every medical periodical, and in the experience of 
every practitioner of medicine, of infection by drinking-vessels, pipes, 


pens, pencils, toys, instruments, mechanical apparatus, coins, towels, 
_ napkins, etc., which have passed from contaminated persons to others 


with abraded lips or fingers. It is not incredible that the Bible in the 
Justice’s Court has endangered those, who have pressed its sacred cover 
most fervently and devoutly. The act of kissing has been more pro- 
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ductive of evil than any other, especially to those, who have been abso- 
lutely guiltless of wrong-doing. One such well-authenticated instance, as 
that of the modest young lady of eighteen, brought by her mother to 


Professor Chisholm to have an inflammation of the eye treated, who was 


discovered to have constitutional syphilis, readily traced to what she had 
supposed to be a fever blister, five months before, at the site of an existent 
induration of the lower lip, the outcome, perhaps, of a kiss, sufficiently 
demonstrates how easily this infection may be accomplished, and suggests 
how many other unknown victims have been similarly contaminated. 


One pertinent case reported since the above was written deserves especial 


mention, having occurred in the person of a ‘refined, cultivated, and 
lovely girl of fine family and social standing, and of immaculate virtue, 
who had a Hunterian chancre on the lip, with rupia, etc., contracted 


beyond all doubt by her having occasionally held in her mouth the handle | 


of a paint-brush, which was in daily use by an artist, who is known con- 


clusively to have himself had syphilis at that time.” The opponents of — 


the control of prostitution in any way who, in consequence of their in- 
action, become its tolerators in spite of themselves, and who, in their 
zeal lest that iniquity shall be bridled in its freedom by the law, oppose 
every attempt to protect even the innocent from its evil consequences, 
admit the prevalence of venereal diseases, but unconcernedly assert that 
they are no great matter after all, and that the terrible instances they can 


not gainsay are only occasional; but can the husbands and fathers of this — 


Association look unconcernedly upon the pollution of even one virtuous 
wife or chaste daughter; and dare they, in the light of this age, refuse to 
make this perhaps only feeble effort to save one such from worse than 
death? 

A. poison so readily encountered and apt to entail the serious conse- 
quences so often seen, especially at hot springs and other cure resorts in 
Europe and America, ought to be guarded against in every possible way ; 
and your committee are of opinion that the Act herewith submitted will 
go far towards accomplishing this result without offending the moral sus- 
ceptibilities of any member of the community by a quasi-recognition or 
toleration of any form of immoral indulgence. It proposes to hold the 
male offender, who diseases, though only by kissing his wife, his betrothed, 
his mistress, or his lewd companion of the hour, to the same criminal 
accountability as the poor victim of his lust, who transmits the disease to 
other libertines. It makes that an opprobrium which is now looked upon 


by most men as a mere accident or misfortune, constituting it an offence 
against the law for its bearer to parade himself unconcernedly in public to. 
the possible harm of innocent women and children. It cannot be claimed _ 


that its effect will be to foster prostitution, since recognized prostitutes 


have themselves instituted sanitary inspections in their own interest, and 


no longer need protection by legislation as an advertisement; but it does 
add a new danger to illicit intercourse in the risk of prosecution by 
public women, on charges, whether true or false, of having primarily 
diseased them. Though it may be ineffective in many cases, still it places 
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these affections in the category where they belong, of diseases dangerous 
to the public health, — public nuisances, — which, like small-pox, scarlet 
fever, and diphtheria, should not be allowed to menace the well-being of a 
single innocent, defenceless member of the community. 

Your committee, with this object, in the hope that the experiment will 
be tried, and in the belief that it will bear good fruit, present this Act to 
the Association, and couple with it the request that it be placed, with the 
approval of this Association, before every legislative body and sanitary 
organization in the United States. 

The late President of the British Medical Association, Benjamin Barrow, 
Esq., F.R.C.S., in a letter dated 15th August, says of it: ‘¢‘ The Act is 
short and apt. It only requires, I think, one word to make it complete, 

and that word is zzfectious. ‘People will make a distinction between in- 
fectious and contagious, and to my mind one is as bad as the other.” 
The suggestion has been acted upon, notwithstanding the wider signifi- 
cance of the latter word, in this country, might be considered compre- 
hensive of all communicable disease contemplated. Other minor changes, 
chiefly verbal, have been made in the Act, in deference to responses to 
your committee’s invitation. 


AN ACT 


ENTITLED ‘‘ AN ACT TO PREVENT THE SPREAD OF CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES.” 


ARTICLE I. Se zt enacted by the [Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of |,— 

That any person within the jurisdiction of the State [or Territory], who shall 
knowingly communicate, or be instrumental in communicating, directly or indi- 
rectly, any contagious or infectious disease, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, or 
venereal disease, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject upon conviction’ in 
any court having cognizance of misdemeanor [where the offence may have been 
committed] [in the State or Territory], to the punishment of six months’ imprison- 
ment in the [County Jail]. 


ArT. II. That if any person being the owner, agent, or occupant of any house, 
room, or place within the jurisdiction of this State [or Territory], shall have reasonable 
cause to believe any person located permanently or temporarily therein to be affected 

with a contagious or infectious disease; and shall fail to make such fact known to 
the proper health authorities [or if there be no such officials, to the nearest magis- 
trate having jurisdiction of misdemeanor], he or she shall be deemed guilty ofa 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction in any court having jurisdiction of misdemeanors 
[where the offender may reside or the offence have been committed] shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding [five hundred] dollars or toimprisonment not exceeding 
six months, or to both. 


ArT. III. That the State Board of Health, with the approval of the Governor, 
and the Health Board of the City of with the ap- 
proval of the Mayor of said City, shall have power to institute and carry out all 
suitable measures to prevent the spread of diseases of a contagious or infectious 
character, and may, if deemed advisable, remove to proper hospitals, selected by 
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them, all persons suffering from contagious or infectious diseases, who, neglecting 


proper precautions, imperil the health of the community. 


ArT. IV. That this Act shall go into effect from and after the 
day of A.D. 


All which is respectfully ‘submitted. 
ALBERT L. Grnon, M.D., Chairman. 





James M. KELLER, M.D., Committee 
GEORGE M. STERNBERG, M.D., : eA: . 
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Preston H. BartyacuE, M.D., Vinnie 
Joun Morris, M.D., Diseases. 
FRANK WOLFE, 


MINORITY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PREVEN-— ~— 


TION OF VENEREAL DISEASES. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION :— 


It would give me pleasure to agree with my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, in their conclusion and recommendations; but I cannot, for the 
reason that the first two sections of the Act proposed by them for the 
approval of the Association appear to me to be impracticable, and the 
third section dangerous. 

The doubts which I feel as to the wisdom of the committee’s action 


may be stated in the form of questions, rather than of direct assertion or 


argument. It will be observed that these questions relate not to the 
nature and extent of the evil under discussion, but to the efficacy of the 
remedies suggested. ‘The question at issue is not one of social pathology, 


but of social therapeutics. It will be observed, further, that the project of 


a law submitted by the committee, when analyzed, appears to have two 
distinct ends in view. In the first two sections the end sought is the 
punishment of persons who knowingly communicate the syphilitic virus, 
while the third section empowers local Boards of Health to take steps for 
the prevention of infection and the suppression of the venereal disease. 
There can, I think, be no legal, moral, or social objection to making the 
wilful communication of contagion a punishable offence, except the objec- 


tion to incumbering our statute books with laws which are inoperative in — 


themselves and not likely to be enforced. Whatever danger lurks in the 


action of the majority of this committee will be found in the third section _ 


of their proposed act. 
I ask, first, whether the relations which exist between the sexes are not 


the fundamental fact of human life and of social organization? Do they — 
not determine all human laws, customs, and manners, as the skeleton ~ 
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7 determines the shape of the human body? Since all sexual! contact must 
occur either within or without the pale of marriage, is there not an in- 
 evitable opposition between marriage and licentiousness? And does not 
every usage or law which encourages licentiousness tend to impair the 
sanctity of marriage? Is it not, therefore, incumbent upon every man 
who proposes any legislation whatever upon the relations of the sexes to 
_ show that the legislation proposed by him tends to discourage licentious- 
ness and to protect the institution of marriage, —an institution which lies 
at the base of our modern civilization and progress? 

Second, Is it possible to prevent the spread of the venereal disease by 
law, except by the seclusion of infected persons from sexual contact, or 
to enforce such seclusion without inspection, or to secure inspection with- 
out registration? 

Third, Does not the registration of public women involve a radical 
change in the attitude of the criminal law toward the offence of prosti- 
tution, which is now contrary to law, but would, under any system of 
registration, be under the protection of the law? And what would be 
the effect of such a change upon public morals, upon marriage, and con- 
_ sequently upon society? 

Fourth, Would it be expedient or safe to entrust to local Boards of 
Health the unrestricted power to ‘‘ institute and carry out all suitable 
measures” to prevent the spread of the venereal disease, without know- 
ing what measures they may regard as ‘ suitable”? What would pre- 
vent them, in that case, from establishing a complete system of registration 
of prostitutes? And does the omission, from the proposed project of a law, 
of all the direct mention of registration, render the grant of power in this 
direction any the less complete and absolute? 

Fifth, Will the mere threat of imprisonment, if the penalty prescribed 
in the law is not enforced, deter infected men or women from spreading 
the contagion? And can the penalty be enforced without prosecution 
and proof? Under this act is there reason to believe that prosecutions 

will become the rule, or that they will be rare and exceptional ; and will 
it be possible to furnish the proof necessary in order to conviction, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it will be essential to prove guilty knowledge 
on the part of the person accused? 

The doubts which I have expressed, and which are shared by very 
many in the medical profession as well as out of it, do not spring from 
moral or religious prejudice, but from considerations of law and of social 
science. Some years ago the experiment of registration of public women 
was tried in the city of St. Louis, where it created a tempest of excite- 
ment. The medical profession was found to be divided in sentiment as 

to the efficacy of registration from a purely sanitary point of view; and, 
at last, the Missouri State Legislature interfered and suppressed the 
undertaking. I cannot believe that public opinion has been educated to 
the point of accepting any system of registration; and the approval by 

_ this Association of a proposal to confer power upon local Boards of 
Health in cities to adopt and enforce such a system, without previous 
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discussion of the details of the system in our State Legislatures, might in- 4 


jure the Association in the estimation of many whose confidence and 
support are important to the success of its labors in other directions. 
Fear of popular disapproval should not deter us, certainly, from doing 
any duty which may devolve upon us; but, before taking a step which 
involves such far-reaching possible results, it is desirable that the question 
of registration should be discussed in its legal as well as in its medical 
aspects, to which due attention does not appear to me to have been given 
in the report of the majority. 

Nor is it necessary, because one appreciates the magnitude of a social 


evil, to second any effort made for its suppression, even though such | 
effort does not commend itself to one’s judgment, on the ground that we — 


have no other and better remedy to offer. In law, as in medicine, when 


one does not know what to do, it is sometimes judicious to do nothing. . 


We may accept as true pretty much all that the majority of the committee 
has said as to the prevalence of syphilis, its malignant influence and the 
peril of infection, without perceiving the connection between their 
premises and their ‘conclusion; just as we might admit all that could 


be said respecting the ravages of yellow-fever, and yet doubt the efficacy 


of heroic remedies in putting a stop to its diffusion. 

In conclusion, I must express the most perfect confidence in and re- 
spect for the motives of gentlemen who advocate legislation for the sup- 
pression of a disease which can only be regarded in the light of a national 
calamity; and ask for myself a like charitable consideration, if I venture 
to differ with them in opinion. 


Respectfully submitted, 
FreD. H. WINEs. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE MANAGEMENT 
OF EPIDEMICS. 


PENSACOLA, FLoripA, 17th Oct., 1882. 
Dr: AZEL AMES, JR., se, 


Secretary American Public Health Association :— 

Dear Str,— The pressure of exacting and unremitting duties, assumed 
at the request of the Board of Health of this port, has been so great for 
some weeks past that it has been utterly impossible to prepare the report, 
which it has been my purpose to present to the Association, on behalf of 
the Committee on the Management of Epidemics. The subject is one of 
such importance, and so especially interesting to myself, that I deeply 
regret the occurrence of the unforeseen hindrance which prevents my 


attendance upon the meeting of the Association, and renders a written — 


report impracticable. 
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The experience of the present epidemic in Pensacola would furnish 
some very valuable suggestions upon the subject, especially as it is the 
first instance that has ever fallen under my own observation of the assump- 
tion and performance, by a statutory Board of Health, of measures of 
relief generally relegated to voluntary benevolent associations. 

After having twice failed to report, and having twice been accorded 


_ further time by the indulgence of the Association, I scarcely feel at liberty 


to renew the request. I hope, however, that the unforeseen and provi- 


dential circumstances which have caused the present failure will relieve 


the committee — or rather its chairman, upon whom the duty of preparing 
the report was devolved — from any imputation of wilful neglect. If it 
should be the pleasure of the Association to continue the committee, I 
will still continue the effort to perform the duty, or, at least, to take part 


in its performance. If the committee be discontinued, or the ane 
intrusted to other hands, I shall be not- the less interested in it. 


Meantime I am happy to be able to submit herewith a valuable paper 
from the Hon. John Eaton, a member of the committee on certain subjects 
closely allied to that, more especially entrusted to us, whether directly 
appertaining to it or not. Be pleased to present this paper to the Asso- 
ciation for that consideration which, I trust, its intrinsic merit will secure 
for it. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 


W. T. WaALTHALL, 
Chairman of Committee. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., September Ig, 1882. 

My dear Siy : — Your letter of the 2d inst. has been awaiting my return to the 
city. Iam afraid that the many matters pressing on my attention will prevent me 
from giving the subject of ‘‘ Management of Epidemics” as much time as its im- 
portance deserves. I assume that you have obtained from the medical gentlemen 
of our committee all needful suggestions as to the sanitary and medical arrange- 
ments to be made, the precautions to be taken, and the preventive measures to be 
pursued. I shall, therefore, confine the few sentences I send you to subjects out- 


’ side of these limits. 


1. I think sanitarians on this subject, as on others of public interest, should 
endeavor constantly to keep the public press, and, throughit, the public, informed as 
to the causes, probabilities, effects, and treatment of epidemics to which their com- 
munities are or may be liable. Some knowledge of the preventive precautions to 
be used; some belief in the propriety and necessity of taking those precautions; 
some patience under unavoidable inspections and intrusions of health-officials into 
the households and private arrangements of families, will result from the reiterated 
mention of these matters in the newspapers which the people read every day. Fore- 


- thought about preventable matters, courage about the inevitable, and mutual help 
in dither contingency, will be found invaluable in the time of danger. All other 


‘suitable methods of cultivating and fostering in the community this high moral 
attitude and ready Beebo should be used in their proper time and way. 
2. Quarantine, vaccination, isolation, and other preparatory and precautionary, 


arrangements, should be provided for by law and public action beforehand. The 


influence of wisely framed law and ordinance, widely known and understood, is 
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very great, and each thinking member of the community{should know that his city, a 


town, county, and state is alive to the possibilities of epidemic disease, and possesses 
the means for combating it to the best advantage. 

3. Each closely settled community, and especially every large town and city, 
should, every year, expend some money in training carefully selected persons among 
its residents as nurses, and minor health officers. The services of trained nurses in 
hospitals, private families, and in time of war, are well known and acknowledged. 
Very few can say how much a well-trained, calm, cheerful, and courageous company 
of nurses may be able to accomplish in an epidemic. In addition to attending the 
sick their vigilance will be found of immense use in detecting, reporting, and even 


correcting, unsanitary matters, great and small. They should be organized and regis- 


tered, and wear some distinctive badge or uniform when on duty during epidemics. 


4. Boards of Health — local, State, and national —are essential to the full and ~ 


perfect management of epidemics and their causes in the civil economy of our 
country; believing, as I do, that every lawful community of human beings has 
definite duties to perform for the physical, mental, and moral well-being of its 
members which it cannot overlook, mistake, or neglect without present or future 
loss or suffering. _I must emphasize this point all the more at this time when the 


representatives of the. people and the senators of the federation have crippled the | 


efficiency and stopped the labors of the National Board of Health. Happily the 
refusal or neglect of Congress cannot destroy the informing and vital purpose from 
which the American Public Health Association arose, and on account of which the 
National Board of Health was established. We must work the harder and more 
vigilantly on account of this loss. 

5. The exchange and diffusion of information on these subjects should be a par- 
ticular object and duty of sanitarians, health officers, and Boards of Health. The 


experience of one time and place should be communicated to other places for use at 


other times. It is only thus that we can overcome the opposition of many well- — 


meaning but bigoted persons. As I have been dictating the contents of this letter 
I see in one morning paper, brought to my desk, the announcement of a proposed 
convention of anti-vaccinationists, and in a German paper received by the same 


post an abstract of an address before an association of teachers of the blind, in i; 


which loss of vision from small-pox at the present time is computed at two per cent. 


as against thirty-five per cent. in the period before Jenner’s discovery ; if a full under-" 
standing of what careful vaccination has done for mankind were general, could such a _ 


convention be possible, or could such a wonderful improvement remain disregarded? 
The same address contains the statement that fifteen thousand of the thirty-seven 
thousand blind persons in Germany might have their vision restored or improved if 
subjected, at the proper time, to suitable treatment; if the public really compre- 


t 


hended the powers and resources of modern surgery, would not the ranks of the — 


blind be diminished by this forty per cent. of curable cases? 


A steady publication and exchange of material between localities, states, and a 
nations, would, in a short time, enable all to possess valuable data on which to pro- _ 


ceed in the future. Comparatively small sums of money would suffice here and 


there for the prosecution of chemical and microscopical researches, and for experi- 


ments in the cultivation and inoculation of virus, parallel to, but not identical with, — 


the labors of the eminent Pasteur. 

6. I cannot but regret, as an educator, that the schools of the land do not pay 
more attention to the laws of health and public hygiene, as subjects of instruc- 
tion. The care of the person receives some attention, it is true, but the rest of the — 
subject is neglected in most quarters. Schools of domestic economy, lecture courses 
on the construction of houses, drainage, ventilation, furniture, occupations, and, 


other topics, and other means for general enlightenment, must be vigorously used, — 
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and the public schools must. bring the whole subjects to the firesides of the 
people. 

Most of the foregoing remarks relate to the preparation and information of our 
communities as to the preventability of epidemic and other diseases. I consider 
this point to be one of the very greatest importance, without which, indeed, all 
other efforts in hygiene will be temporary, and in great measure wasteful and unsatis- 
factory. 

I am, dear sir, very respectfully and truly yours, 


; JOHN EATON, Commissioner. 
Major W. T. WALTHALL, 


Biloxi, Miss. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VITAL STATISTICS 
AND A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF REGISTRATION. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ASSOCIATION :— 


The report which was adopted by the Association last year expressed 
the wishes of its members by the following resolutions : — 


Preamble and resolutions relating to completeness and uniformity of records of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and concerning cobrdination of efforts and laws 
to secure this result : — 


WHEREAS, The American Public Health Association, recognizing the fact that a 
correct knowledge and use of vital statistics, and especially of the records of mor- 
tality and disease, are essential to the science and duties of public hygiene; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That this Association fully concurs in the recommendations which have 
been made at several sessions of the American Association for the Promotion of 
Science, and at successive annual meetings of the American Public Health As- 
sociation. 

Resolved, That the report and papers herewith submitted from the Committee on 
Vital Statistics be referred to said committee, to revise and suitably present to the 
47th National Congress at an early period of its first session. 

Resolved, That the National Board of Health is hereby requested to codperate 
and lead in the effort to secure uniform results in registration of births, deaths, and 
marriages throughout the nation; and that said Board is earnestly requested to pro- 
cure such action of the National Congress and the adoption of such methods and 
regulations in all departments of the military, naval, and civil service, as should be 
enforced by national laws and regulations. 

Resolved, That accurate and faithful registration of deaths and the causes of 
deaths should be enforced in every State and Territory under suitable statutes, by 
local and State Boards of Health, or, at least, under the immediate supervision of 
such Boards. 

Resolved, That by whatever methods the most complete and perfect registration 
may be secured in the respective States, the results of such registration should pre- 
sent the vital statistics of the people complete and readily comparable under each 
and all branches, that such uniformity of results may constitute the uniformity of 
system which this Association asks for in the name of the States and the nation. 
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Resolved, That the several State Boards of Health are respectfully urged to do 
whatever they can to promote the completeness and uniformity of registration in 
vital statistics of the respective States, and that in order to promote their effectual 
codperation copies of this report be placed in the hands of each of the State Boards 
of Health, and also be transmitted to each of the Governors of the States and Ter- 
ritories. 

Resolved, That the American Public Health Association’s Committee on Registra- 
tion and Vital Statistics is hereby directed to continue its duties under the Associa- 
tion, and to codperate with the National Board of Health as opportunity is afforded 
to promote the desired action of the State and National Legislatures and of the 
Boards of Health. 


The resolution offered (by Hon. Mr. Brooks) on the second day of the 





meeting makes the eighth one relating to this subject. Itis as follows:—_ % 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Association is hereby instructed 
to memorialize, in the name of this Association, the Congress of the United States 
in favor of such legislation as will bring about a proper cooperation between the 
General Government of the United States and the several State Governments for a 
uniform and efficient system of the registry of the marriages, births, and deaths, 
of the population. 


With these utterances of the Association thus recorded the Committee * 


on Vital Statistics may rest assured that the duty of public registration 
of deaths, births, and marriages, and the supervision of vital statistics by 
local and State authorities, are henceforth to be urged and made effectual 
throughout the United States. The details of plans and methods, the 
amendments of laws and the complete organization of ways and means 
of supervision by sanitary authority, are now engaging the attention of 
the State Boards and hundreds of local Boards of Health, as well as of 
this Association’s committee. 

The time has come for beginning to organize the national system of 
vital statistics, and as this system must be evolved from the perfected 
registry in such of the thirty-eight States as may now give the most perfect 
and practicable examples, and such aid as the National Government shall 
offer for the encouragement and facilitating of complete registration, this 
committee will continually urge the importance of such perfect examples 
in all the States which have adequate laws, and can adopt suitable 
methods. The National Government will not much longer delay the aid 
of such examples and facilities as only the federal authority can give, es- 


pecially such as a requirement for complete registry of vital statistics in” 


the Army and Navy, and the Civil Service Departments, the free postage 


on all written and printed returns of deaths, births, and marriages, and — 


the records of diseases by official hands. 

The National Board of Health seems to have taken its preliminary 
steps prudently in its share of this work, and it is hoped that it will secure 
a national edition of the classified nomenclature of diseases as soon as 


the revised edition is issued by the Royal College of Physicians in Eng- — 
land ; for by that revised nomenclature all English-speaking peoples will — 
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doubtless abide. Yet the statistical nomenclature of causes of death, as 
derived from that revised nosological nomenclature, will be a separate or 
special study or matter of agreement, and it now appears to be best to 
adopt and follow the best example you find in the American States, which 
shall sufficiently harmonize with the statistical nomenclature of registration 
in England. 

The American Public Health Association is fully in accord with the 
opinion which Dr. Wm. Farr, of the English Registry Office, ex- 
pressed to one of its members in 1875, when he said : — 


The whole world feels an interest in accurate returns of the births, deaths, and 
matriages, in the United States. By obtaining an accurate record of births (with 
age of parents), marriages (with age), and of deaths (with causes), you will confer 
the greatest benefit on your country. 


The Association is now in a position to aid the respective State officials 
in the effort required for securing complete and thoroughly correct registry 
of vital statistics, and, at the same time, aiding the National Board of 
Health in all the worthy efforts in which it shall lead to secure the needed 
congressional action, and the desired nationalizing, by which a uniform 
system of vital statistics shall be secured for the whole Republic. 

The committee may best express the judgment of this Association by 
submitting the following propositions, and the promise to advise and 
assist in giving practical effect to the same : — 

first. — Numerically and statistically complete records of death must 
be registered by every State, and they should be primarily registered in 
such local civil divisions as are best adapted to the perfect administration 
of the registry duties; and all experience proves that it is important to 
have such local registration, coextensive and conterminous with the area 
of local sanitary administration, if local sanitary government is well or- 
ganized. 

Second. — Precision and completeness in the forms of record, as well 


-as numerical completeness, must be provided for and insisted upon. 


Third. — The means and requirements for securing entire accuracy 
by proper attestation or verification are of primary importance, and, 
therefore, should be provided for in every State by law, so that even in 
the absence of professional persons of whom such a duty is required, 
there shall nevertheless be suitable evidence recorded and attested in the 
certificates. _ 

fourth. — As an official record of burial, or of transit to a specified 
place or State for burial, is an essential means for securing an attested 
certificate and record of death, such burial record, based upon the official 
permit, issued only upon a lawful certificate of the death, such permits 
must be required and provided for in every State. 

Fifth. — The official review of the records of mortality is necessary 


in each of the official areas of sanitary administration, also in sub- 


districts, as well as in counties and the State. To obtain and preserve 
these records in most suitable forms for the best analysis and study of 
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them is so important that this Association and the National Board of 
Health, as well as each State Board, should carefully study and offer the 


proper plans, and some codperative assistance. [The chairman of this » 


committee is prepared to submit for consideration of his colleagues, and 
all concerned, the outlines of a plan and methods to attain the ends here 
mentioned. ‘These outlines are in accord with reports and forms which 
were presented in supplements Nos. 5 and 9 of the ational Board of 
flealih Bulletin, and they present important details that should be care- 
fully considered and passed upon by expert and experienced registry and 
sanitary officers in conference, as proposed in the resolution which follows 
these propositions. The most useful and convenient methods of study 
and analysis of registered records of mortality, in limited districts as well 
as upon larger areas of sanitary administration, need to be presented and 
agreed upon. | 

Szxth. —That uniformity in the practical results of any system of vital 
statistics now possible in the several States will require the codperation 
and occasional conference of the expert registry officers who will influence 
this branch of public service in the respective States. Therefore the fol- 
lowing resolution is offered for consideration and action of the Association, 
in connection with these six propositions : — 


Resolved, That the American Public Health Association recommends that the chief 


officer and expert adviser in the Registry of Vital Statistics in respective States, and 


the three departments of the Federal Government, and in the National Board of: 


Health, shall meet in conference, at a convenient place during the ensuing six 
months, to examine and consider the outlines of laws, plans, and methods for 
securing the most complete and correct registration and public uses of vital statistics 
in the several States throughout the nation, and in all branches of the public 
service. 


LETTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION. 


New York, 15 E. 42d st., 14th October, 82. 

DEAR Doctor:—I now find that it will be impossible for me to be 
present at the forthcoming session of the American Public Health 
Association, and write to inform you that, owing to impaired health, 
much professional work, and absence from home, I am not prepared to 
make my expected report on ‘‘ Compulsory Vaccination.” For above 
reasons I did not ask the codperation of the committee appointed to aid in 
making the report. 

Would here say that I do not now think the time ripe for compulsory 


vaccination, and believe that the desired end can be to a great extent 
gained by indirect measures. These measures should be properly and 
promptly utilized; and whilst regretting that it has been impossible for _ 
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Pe! me to accomplish more in the past, and still more sorrowful that I can- 


“45. id 
LT ais 


_ subject that attention its importance demands, would ask that I be 
__ released, and some one appointed in my stead. 

4 Very respectfully yours, etc. 

; | jas. H. LEeTcueEr. 
: AzEL AmEs, Jr., Sec’y Amer. Pub. Health 

os | Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

: 

4 REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY. 

‘ 


To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION : — 


The Committee on Necrology begs leave to submit the following as its 
report upon the dead of the year. For the first time we chronicle the 
death of a past President of the Association, an original member of it, 
and one whose memory must ever remain dear to all who knew him. Dr. 
- CuHarrtes BRAMAN WHITE, A.M., ninth President of this Association, 
_ died at his home in New Orleans, La., Sunday, April 16, 1882, of 
hemorrhage of the lungs, at the age of fifty-six. | 

Dr. White was born at Thetford, Vt., Feb. 14, 1826, and, after a fifteen 
years’ residence in the State of New York, removed to Indiana, his 
father at that time assuming the presidency of Wabash College, at which 
Dr. White graduated in the class of 1846. Removing to Alabama, in 
1848, he began the study of medicine, and going to New Orleans, in 
1850, to further pursue his studies, graduated from the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Louisiana in 1852, and thereafter was engaged 
in the active practice of his profession in that city. 

Dr. White, during the late war, was surgeon of United States Volun- 
teers, and held the position of Medical Director of the Thirteenth Army 
Corps. From this connection arose that deep interest in sanitary matters 
which, in its later development, has made his name prominent in all 
sanitary circles, and given his high rank as a sanitary authority. 

In 1868 Dr. White was made president of the State Board of Health of 

- Louisiana, and it was in this position, which he held for seven years, that 
his executive ability and wise and prudent administration of the sanitary 
affairs of New Orleans and the State was exhibited. The reports of this 

Board during the term of Dr. White’s incumbency are valued contribu- 

tions to sanitary science. 

Dr. White was a ready, delightful, and most logical writer, and any 
of his writings, picked at random, indicate the earnest, scholarly, con- 
scientious, and painstaking character of the man. Of wide general 
information and extensive special acquirements, he exhausted any subject 


not now see my way clear during the next twelve months* to give the — 
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upon which he entered, and his inquiries into particular lines were so 
marked by calm, dispassionate reasoning, and a deep, truth-seeking pene- 
tration, that the conclusions he arrived at carried conviction and had the 
weight of authority. He spoke several languages, was a fine micro- 
scopist, and a sound and most accomplished physician. 

In 1876 Dr. White served as a member of the medical and sanitary 
groups of the Board of Judges of the Centennial Exhibition, and was 
called into consultation as an authority on yellow fever by His Majesty 
Dom Pedro II., the Emperor of Brazil, then visiting this country. 

Dr. White was made Sanitary Director of the New Orleans Auxiliary 
Sanitary Association in 1878, in which responsible position he very 
largely added to his contributions to the welfare of the city, and of 
science in general. 

He was, as has been said, an original member of this Association, 
always present at its meetings from the beginning, a member of its Execu- 
tive Committee from the first; and his wise counsel, geniality, and 


strong sense have contributed greatly to the successful history of the 


Association. 

In the fall of 1880 the Association met in the city of New Orleans, 
and, though then confined to his room by the disease which had shadowed 
his life for thirty years, he was elected by a most flattering vote to the 
presidency of the Association. ‘Though the sad impression prevailed 
that it was gravely doubtful if Dr. White would live out the year of his 
incumbency, the honor was unhesitatingly bestowed, from the deep sense 
of his worthiness and desert, the Association’s recognition of its obliga- 
tions to him, and the universal regard and love in which he was held. 
The responsibility placed upon him seemed, however, to give him a new 
lease of life, and his administration was marked by the same wise and 
vigorous attention which all trusts received at his hands. He presided 


with accustomed ability over the ninth annual session at Savannah, 
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Ga., and his address was replete with the wit and wisdom which always _ 


characterized his writings. The social features of Dr. White’s make-up, 
and his absolute honesty of purpose and expression, gave a delightful 
charm to intercourse with him. He was always the earnest, thoughtful, 
but genial and accomplished gentleman; a keen reasoner, quick at 


repartee, full of witty sallies, and an uncompromising foe of humbugs in. 


every shape; he was a rare conversationalist,—the best of company. 
Although of strong political convictions, which he never disguised, he 
held the universal respect and love of the citizens of New Orleans, even 


in times when the prevailing political sentiment was opposed to his; and — 


this was maintained indeed, even during the days of violence and war. 


Though not unexpected the announcement of Dr. White’s death 


brought genuine mourning and sorrow to the city so long his home, and 
to the legion of friends he possessed all over this and other lands. The 


press of the country voiced the general sense of loss, and that of his own ~ 


city paid the highest but well-deserved tributes to his character and work. 


The New Orleans Sanitary Auxiliary Association, of which he was the € 
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mainspring and the Sanitary Director, and whose power was largely 
achieved through him, most deeply felt and mourned his loss, — to them 
well-nigh irreparable. ; 

The following, from the New Orleans Prcayune of April 21, attests 
their appreciation and grief: — 


At one o’clock yesterday there was a meeting of the Auxiliary Sanitary Associa- 
tion, called to take action regarding the death of the late medical director of that 
body. 

Mr. Charles A. Whitney, President of the Association, called the members 
together and addressed them as follows: — | 

‘¢ GENTLEMEN, — We are met to do the last honors permitted us to the memory 
of a good citizen, an able physician, anda noble man. The death of Dr. White is 
‘a real calamity to the community, and an irreparable loss to this Association. If, 
as a sanitary association, we have been able to accomplish desirable results and 
inspire the people with any degree of confidence, it has been largely due to the 
efficient effort and direction of our lamented friend whose untimely death we are 
now called upon collectively and as individuals to mourn. For his bereaved rela- 
tives and friends our hearts beat as one; but no words my lips can frame will serve 
to assuage the grief that has stricken them. It is most fitting, however, that we 
should manifest to them that sympathy which our presence in a body can give at 
the last solemn rites about to be tendered to our departed friend. As your execu- 
tive officer, I therefore invite you to accompany me to his late residence for the 

purpose of joining in the funeral ceremony.” 

_- The members of the Association then in a body walked to 188 Canal street, the 
late residence of Dr. White, and, after the funeral ceremonies, accompanied the 
remains to the Jackson railroad depot, where the body was placed upon the cars ez 
route to its final resting-place in the tomb of his father, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


The following, from the remarks of the Rev. Dr. Hugh Miller Thomp- 
son, indicate the feelings of love and reverence in which Dr. White 
was widely held, and fittingly sum up his life and character : — 


The more I knew of the man the more I found in him to admire and even 
love. His intellect was clear, his power of vivid statement of his thought, extraor- 
dinary. He had a vast aptitude for administration, and was a very glutton 
for work; indeed he worked to the very last, though weak and suffering from 
repeated hemorrhage, and, as a scientific physician, knowing well that the inevitable 
end was at the door. ) 

Some time since Dr. White sent for me to visit him as a clergyman. I found him 
hard at work as usual, his life ruled, however, by the strictest order, to prolong the 
daylight for the work’s sake while nature held out. He was weak and worn, but 
pushed his papers aside and turned to greet me with cheerfulness. We had a frank 
talk; he told me of his early days, and pointed to the portrait of his father, a dis- 
tinguisked Presbyterian clergyman, looking down upon him from the wall with a 
look of earnest affection. I saw him afterwards and had free and full interchange 
‘of opinion and sentiment on the loftiest themes again. 

We gathered ‘‘ round his open coffin” the other day, old friends and new, 
and strong men’s eyes were dim, women cried, and little children wept. And we 
looked our last upon the dead face of a stainless gentleman, a man of clean hands 
and a pure heart, and I said, according to my office, the Christian words of faith 
and hope over his coffin, in full assurance that a Christian soul, after all bewilder- 
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ment in the dust and dimness of time, had passed, enlightened, into the eternal 
daylight. 

And now all doubts are made clear, and somewhere, in a life other than ours, he 
is alive, and, I doubt not, fulfilling high uses and helping on God’s purposes of 
cleansing and redeeming the universe. I cannot think of him as dead or idle. The 


force that controlled that feeble body and made itself felt as a blessing to thousands 


has not perished; no force does, least of all spiritual force. 
We speak of our dead associate lovingly and reverently. He deserved it, and 


that we keep his memory green for an example. This for our own sake, nothis. It. 


is all one to him in the larger intelligence, and the clearer vision, and the purer mo- 
tives of the Life Eternal. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN GrBBs, Medical Inspector U.S. Navy, was born 


at Juliustown, N.J., the 18th of August, 1836. He was the second son 
of Benjamin and Anna Maria Foot Gibbs. His father was a Methodist 
clergyman, and his mother, the sister of Governor George Foot, of New 
Jersey, was of Quaker parentage. The mother died during his infancy, 
and his father died when Dr. Gibbs was about eighteen years of age. 
Young Gibbs received a classical education, and it was the intention of 
his father that the son should study engineering, and at an early date he 
was placed inamachine-shop. Not relishing this pursuit nor the prospect, 
he turned his attention to the study of medicine, enrolling himself as a 
student under the tuition of his uncle, a graduate in medicine, and at the 
time governor of New Jersey. .-Dr. Gibbs graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1857, and entered the naval service in 1858. 
He served in the Paraguay expedition, in the East Indies, and Pacific 
stations, and during the civil war was attached to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron under Admiral Farragut, and was in the action at Mobile. He was 
at times a member of the Examining Boards for the admission of candi- 
dates to the Medical Corps of the navy, and for the retirement and pro- 
motion of officers. ‘The early studies in the machine-shop were usefully 
applied by Dr. Gibbs in his medical career. He invented an apparatus 
for the admeasurement of the limbs in fractures of the thigh, made several 
improvements in cowls for the ventilation of vessels, modified the ordi- 


nary wind-sail, invented a swinging-berth, etc. Nor was he idle with his — 


pen. He gave an account of the yellow-fever epidemic of 1862 at Pen- 
sacola, Florida; suggested a method of examining the air of the holds of 
vessels, and contributed several short sketches upon hygiene as applied 
to the naval service. Dr. Gibbs was a man of good presence, about 


five feet eleven inches in height, and weighing about one hundred and 


eighty pounds. He died at Trieste, Sept. 9, 1852, of acute nephritis, 


whilst on duty as Surgeon of the Fleet of the European Squadron. Dr. — 


Gibbs married the only daughter of Dr. George Kellogg, of New 


Orleans. Dr. Gibbs was a brave, generous, big-hearted gentleman, — 
temperate in all things, and endeared himself to all those with whom he, 


became associated. He leaves a widow and two childrén to mourn the 


loss of a kind and tender husband and a loving father. His remains are — 


at rest in Oak Hill Cemetery, at Washington, D.C. 
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Wirti1aAm HerserpEN Mussry, M.D., was born in Hanover, N.H., 
Sept. 30, 1818. Of English descent on his mother’s side, and of Hugue- 


~ not blood on that of hia father, he was the rich inheritor of noble quali- 


ties from an heroic ancestry. He received an academic education in his 
native State. His father, Reuben D. Mussey, M.D., LL. D., was called 
from his Eastern home to fill the chair of surgery in the Ohio Medical 
College in 1838, being at that time fifty-eight years old. This position he 


held for fourteen years, when he assisted in forming the Miami Medical 


College, where he remained one of the Faculty for five years, when he 
removed to Boston, Mass., and died in a peaceful old age in 1866. 

When Dr. Mussey settled in Cincinnati, William was twenty years old. 
After a few years of mercantile life, not at all suited to his ambition, he 
engaged in the study of medicine, under the guidance of his father, and 
graduated in the spring of 1848. He remained in a busy practice with 


his father till the spring of 1852, when he went to Europe and spent 


nearly two years in a more thorough prosecution of his medical studies. 
While in Paris he was elected President of the American Medical ae 
of that city. 

After performing faithful work in the hospitals of Europe he returned 
to Cincinnati in 1853, when he entered at once into an active practice, 
having associated himself with Dr. Wm. Clendenin. On the breaking 


' out of the war, in 1861, he took an active interest in all efforts to amelio- 


— 


rate the condition of the sick and wounded soldiers, and by his aid 


the Cincinnati branch of the Sanitary Commission was set in active 
operation. 

In 1863 Dr. Mussey was appointed one of the surgeons of the Cincin- 
nati Hospital, a position which he filled to the time of his death with 
his accustomed fidelity. In 1864 he was elected Vice-President of the 
American Medical Association, and in the same year was made Surgeon- 
General of the State of Ohio. In 1865 he was appointed to the chair of 


_ surgery in the Miami Medical College and held the position vid gets he 


lived. 
The busy demands of an active practice did not absorb all his time. 


He was greatly interested in the Society of Natural History, and con- 


tributed many valuable specimens to its museum. .At a great sacrifice of 
time and money he collected and contributed a large and valuable collec- 
tion of books to the Public Library of Cincinnati. At the time of his 


death he was busy i in fitting up and rearranging the museum of the Cin- | 


cinnati Hospital, in which he took great Penal ae 
Approving everything that made men’s lives happier and better, he 
became much interested in sanitary matters, and in 1878 joined the 
American Public Health Association, in order that he might be in line with 
the most advanced ideas on that subject, continuing a member till he died. 
The professional, literary, and social work achieved by Dr. Mussey in 
thirty years was remarkable. /fonesty and directness were the dts- 


 tinguishing features of his life. Conscientious carefulness was the 


rule, both private and professional. He was thoroughly devoted to his 
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patients, and his care after treatment was as much the secret of his suc- 
cess in surgery as his accuracy of diagnosis and skilful use of the knife. 
His cheerful devotion to his suffering wife for so many years, and his 





utter forgetfulness of himself in all the tender ties that bound the family 


together, will never be forgotten by his intimate friends. He belonged to 


the faithful few that help to leaven the lump of selfish humanity in the 


world. He was an earnest, sincere Christian, and carried the spirit of 
his Master in all the walks of his busy life. He was too busy in the 
discharge of his daily duties to get ready to die, but he was always 
ready to live, so that death was but an episode; not the end, but the 
beginning. He fell at his post in the midst of health, with the sudden- 
ness of the lightning flash ; but the last sign given was, ‘* All is well.” We 
do ourselves honor in our remembrance of him; and the recollection of 
his acquaintance will continue to be a source of satisfaction and pleasure. 


During the year we have also to mourn the loss of Dr. J. Foster — 
JENKINS, of Yonkers, N.Y., who became a member of the Association ~ 


in 1875. He had been out GE health for the past four or five years, but 
formerly he was an active member of the Association.’ 


Wirson Grover, Esq., of Charleston, S.C., who became a member 
of this Association in 1881, was killed by lightning at his home in that — 


city in the summer of 1882. He was a gentleman of the highest char- 
acter, and well known in Charleston as an active member of an impor- 
tant business firm. 


Mr. Glover became some years since earnestly interested in sanitary 


matters, especially the removal and conservation of sewage. Recogniz- 
ing especially the need of the South, where sewerage is often difficult of 


construction and not available, for better methods for the care, removal, — 


and utilization of excreta, he produced, after much study of the subject, 
terra-cotta cylinders as substitutes for vaults and cesspools, to be placed 


above ground, their contents to be systematically disinfected, removed by — 


pneumatic force, and used as fertilizers. He had achieved a good degree 
of success in his own city, and was proposing to extend his efforts when 
so suddenly removed by death. He was a man of quiet force of charac- 
ter, prompt, just, and courteous in all his relations in life. His interest 
in sanitary matters led him to seek the membership of the Association 


for knowledge, and it is probable that he would have given full return ~ 


for what he received. 
AzEL AMES, JR., 
Jay love ABE DT 


E. M. Hunt, - 


J. Berrien LinpsLey, 
J. G. Tuomas, 


Committee on INecrology. 


‘ A full obituary failed to reach me in time for the present volume, but will be supplied 
for the next. — SECRETARY. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF Dr. J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, 


: Nashville, Tennessee, Treasurer of the American Public Health 
| Association, October, 1882. 








RECEIPTS. 
Balance brought forward . ; f 2 $812 67 
Received from sale of Pzblic Preuss ; ; sit #126 {00 
Received for dues from members, as per lists in my 
hands and per Treasurer’s book : : » 1,900 00 
Total : ; : : : - . ; $2,838 67 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Stenographer and printing . ; ‘ Deve thee ep) iO 
Secretary’s travelling expenses. : : oo 34. 25, 
Treasurer’s travelling expenses . oh bat OO 
Secretary’s printing, stationery, and Boner: in Chat: 86 99 
Treasurer’s printing, stationery, and postage. : gi 68 
Expenses connected with former volumes. : 2 Oe: 
ce S975 
Cash onhand . : : : : ; : » $2,278 94 


The above expenditures were ordered by the Executive Committee, 
and vouchers for the same are herewith submitted. 


J. Berrien Linpstey, Zyeas. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Oct. 19, 1882. 
. To THE PRESIDENT OF THE A. P. H. AssociaTion : — 
P $ % 


Szr,— The undersigned, an Auditing Committee appointed to audit 
the Treasurer’s account for the year ending Oct. 17, 1852, respectfully 
report that they have examined the vouchers and find the same correct. 


C. W. Wicut, Chacrman. 
J. H. Raymonp. 
W. S. RosBInson. 


CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


TITLE. 


J. This Association shall be called ‘* Tur AMERICAN PuBLIcC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION.”’ 


OBJECT. 


II. The objects of this Association shall be the advancement of sanitary 
science and the promotion of organizations and measures for the practical 


application of public hygiene. 


MEMBERS. 


III. The members of this Association shall be known as Active and 
Associate. The Executive Committee shall determine for which class a 
candidate shall be proposed. The Actzve members shall constitute the 
permanent body of the Association, subject to the provisions of the con- 
stitution as to continuance in membership. ‘They shall be selected with 
special reference to their acknowledged interest in, or devotion to, sani- 


tary studies and allied sciences, and to the practical application of the © 


same. ‘The Assoczate members shall be elected with special reference 
to their general interest only in sanitary science, and shall have all the 
privileges and publications of the Association, but shall not be entitled 
to vote. All members shall be elected as follows : — 

Each candidate for admission shall first be proposed to the Executive 
Committee, in writing (which may be done at any time), with a state- 
ment of the business or profession, and special qualifications of the per- 


son so proposed; on recommendation of a majority of the committee, and | 


on receiving a vote of two-thirds of the members present at a regular 
meeting, the candidate shall be declared duly elected a member of the 
Association. The annual fee of. membership in either class shall be 
five dollars. 


OFFICERS. 


IV. The officers shall be a President, a First and Second Vice-Presi- 


dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 
All the officers shall be elected by ballot, annually, except the Secretary, 
who shall be elected for a term of three years. . 
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PRESIDING OFFICER. 
V. The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice-Presidents, or, 
in their absence, a Chairman fro tempore, shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association. He shall preserve order, and shall decide all ques- 


tions of order, subject to appeal to the Association. He shall also 


appoint all committees authorized by the Association, unless otherwise 
specially ordered. 
SECRETARY. 


VI. The Secretary shall have charge of the Correspondence and 
Records of the Association ; and he shall also perform the duties of Libra- 
rian. He, together with the presiding officer, shall certify all acts of the 
Association. He shall, under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
give due notice of the time and place of all meetings of the Association, 
and attend the same. He shall keep fair and accurate records of all the 
proceedings and orders of the Association; and shall give notice to the 
several officers, and to the Executive and other Committees, of all votes, 
orders, resolves, and proceedings of the raat ae affecting them or 


appertaining to their respective duties. 


TREASURER. 


VII. The Treasurer shall collect and take charge of the funds and 
securities of the Association. Out of these funds he shall pay such sums 
only as may be ordered by the Association, or by the Executive Commit- 
tee. He shall keep a true account of his receipts and payments; and, 
at each annual meeting, render the same to the Association, when a 
committee shall be appointed to audit his accounts. If from the annual 
report of the Treasurer there shall appear to be a balance against the 
treasury, no appropriation of money shall be made for any object but the 
necessary current expenses of the Association, until such balance shall 
be paid. 

COMMITTEE. 

VIII. There shall be a Standing Committee, to be known as ‘‘ The 
Executive Committee,” which shall consist of the President, the First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer, and 


six members annually elected by ballot. 


All committees, and all members preparing scientific reports or papers 
to be laid before the Association, at its annual meetings, must give, in 
writing, the title of such reports or papers, the time to be occupied in 
reading them, and an abstract of their contents, to the Executive Com- 
mittee, at least one week preceding the date of such meeting, to secure 
their announcement in the order of business. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


IX. It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee to consider and 
recommend plans for promoting the objects of the Association ; to author- 
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ize the disbursement and expenditure of unappropriated moneys in the 
treasury for the payment of current expenses; to consider all applications 
for membership, and, at the regular meetings, report the names of such 
candidates as a majority shall approve; and, generally, to superintend 
the interests of the Association, and execute all such duties as may, from 


time to time, be committed to them by the Association. At least one — 


month preceding the annual meeting of the Association, the Executive 
Committee shall cause to be issued to members a notice of such meeting, 
and they are authorized to publish the same in medical, scientific, and 
other periodicals, but without expense to the Association; such notice 
shall contain the order of business to be followed at said meeting, and, 
briefly, the subjects to be presented, and the special points of discussion. 


MEETINGS. 


X. The time and place of each annual meeting shall be fixed at the 


preceding annual meeting, but may be changed by the Executive Com-_ 
mittee for reasons that shall be specified in the announcement of the 


meeting. Special meetings may be called, at any time or place, by con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Executive Committee. There shall be no 
election of officers, or change of By-laws, or appropriation of money to 


exceed the amount at that time in the treasury, at such special meeting, : 


except by a vote of a majority of all the members of the Association. 
Whenever a special meeting is to be held, at least one month’s notice 
shall, if possible, be given by circular, to all the members, topetper with 
the order of business. 
QUORUM. 
XI. Atthe annual meeting nine members shall constitute a quorum for 


the election of officers, a change of the Constitution, the election of 
members, and the appropriation of moneys. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


XII. The order of business at all meetings of the Association shall be 
fixed by the Executive Committee, and such order must be completed 
before any other business is introduced, except such order of business is 
suspended by a vote of four-fifths present. 


ALTERATION OF CONSTITUTION. 


XIII. No alteration in the Constitution of the Association shall be 
made except at an annual meeting, and unless such alteration shall have 
been proposed at a previous meeting, and entered on the minutes with 


the name of the member proposing ‘the same, and shall be poise by a. a 


vote of two-thirds of the members present. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OF 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


President 


First Vico trissitnd 3 
Second Vice-President 


Secretary 


Dr. 
sDr: 


Dr. 
Dr 
Dr. 


Dr. 


Treasurer . 





ORGANIZATION 1882-1883. 





Dr. Ezra M. Hunt, Trenton, N.J. 


Dr. ALBERT L. GIHON, 
Dr. JAMES E. REEVES, Wheeling 


U.S.N., Washington, D.C. 
iM. Vas 


Dr. AzeEt AMES, JR., Wakefield, Mass. 
Dr. J. BERRIEN LINDSLEY, Nashville, Tenn. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
(Elective.) 


Tuomas L. NEAL 


G. P. Conn 


JOHN J. SPEED . 
TuHos. J. TURNER, U. S. N. 
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